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NAPOLEON  S  MEMOIRS. 


It  is  impossible  to  take  even  a  cur¬ 
sory  retrospect  of  the  events  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  without  being  al¬ 
most  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the 
liistory  of  ten  centuries  has  been  com¬ 
prised  within  the  limits  of  that  brief 
))eriod.  In  the  course  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  there  are  certain  mighty  crises, 
in  which  alone  the  energies  of  men 
and  nations  are  fully  developed, — in 
which  great  crimes  are  committed, 
great  sufferings  endured,  and  a  great 
reversion  of  ultimate  good  secured. 
At  these  grand  epochs,  happily  few, 
the  human  mind,  acted  upon  by  a 
prodigious  number  of  concurrent  im¬ 
pulses,  gradually  emancipated  from 
the  bondage  of  ancient  pr^udices, 
and  having  fully  fathomed  the  depths 
of  that  degradation  in  which  it  has 
been  plunged,  soon  reaches  the  point 
where  the  worn-out  and  decayed  de¬ 
fences  of  old-established  error  be¬ 
come  too  feeble  to  resist  the  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating  force  by  which 
it  is  urged  forward,  and  where,  bear¬ 
ing  down  every  obstacle  before  it,  it 
rushes  onwardis  with  an  impetuosity 
proportioned  to  the  time  during 
which  its  native  energies  have  been 
repressed,  and  the  strength  of  the 
harriers  it  has  overturned.  Such  a 
ensis  was  the  French  Revolution — 
mat  tremendous  conflict  between  the 
spirit  of  feudalism  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age — that  first,  and,  we  would 
hope,  bloodiest  act  of  a  mighty  drama 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
The  leading  events  to 
Which  this  gigantic  movement  gave 

t  *  u  *  ^  known  to  require 

to  be  dcuiled  in  this  place.  The  de- 
^01..  xin. 


struction  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  con¬ 
summated  by  the  murder  of  the  king, 
was  followed  by  that  monstrous  a- 
bortion  the  Republic — a  combination 
of  every  heterogeneous  element,  the 
temporary  triumph  of  terrorism  and 
^archy.  But  every  country  contains 
in  its  own  bosom  some  individual, 
endowed  with  the  courage,  the  ta¬ 
lents,  and  the  ambition  of  a  Crom¬ 
well,— daring  enough  to  affect  the 
supreme  power,  fortunate  enough  to 
attain  it.  At  the  propitious  moment 
Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  and 
the  Revolution  of  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire  made  him  First  Consul.  The 
sovereign  power  was  now  in  his 
hands ;  and  Marengo  soon  paved  the 
way  for  throwing  off  the  mask,  and 
casting  aside  the  disguise  of  Repub¬ 
lican  forms  with  despotic  sway.  The 
Empire  was  established ;  and  the 
man  who,  but  a  few  years  before, 
was  a  commandant  of  artillery,  who 
was  not  even  a  native  of  France, 
but  the  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  whose 
achievements  had  united  almost  eve¬ 
ry  suffrage  in  his  favour,  ascended 
tne  throne  of  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  warlike  nations  upon  earth. 
Fortune  did  not  forsake  him  in  his 
elevation.  Coalition  after  coalition, 
formed  for  his  destruction,  vanished 
before  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius. 
At  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Friedland, 
at  Wamm,  the  French  eagle  was 
triumphant,'— 'the  nations  (ff  the  Con* 
tinent  were  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
Had  he  pausra  at  this  point  of  his 
career,  his  power  would  have  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  accident 
or  chance.  But  the  madness  of  am* 
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bition  led  him  to  undertake  the  war  scured.”  The  monopoly  of  such  to- 
against  llussia,  and  the  burning  of  pics — the  undisputed  property  of  a 
Moscow,  with  the  terrible  disasters  cla^  of  writers,  hired  to  propagate 
to  which  it  formed  the  awful  pro-  falsehoc^  and  slander— we  have  no 
logue,  armed  Kurope  cn  masse  to  inclination  to  disturb  i  and  it  w’ould 
subvert  his  dynasty,  and,  notwith-  be  hopeless  to  attemnt  to^  reason 
standing  his  increilible  efforts  in  the  with  men  who  have  sold  their  inde¬ 
campaign  of  1814,  and  the  extraor-  pendence  of  mind— a  greater  crime 
dinary  victories  of  Montmirail  and  than  that  of  £sau  i  but  to  those 
Brienne,  cnsurtMl  his  abdication.  His  who  calmly  and  dispassionately  exa- 
return  from  Elba— his  miraculous  mine  both  sides  of  the  question, 
resumption  of  power,  chiefly  by  the  particularly  the  whole  conduct  of 
instrumentality  of  the  people— the  England— the  prime  agent  in  orga- 
reign  of  the  Hundred  Days — the  nizing  coalition  after  coalition  against 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  his  second  fall,  the  man  whom  the  suffrages  of 


form  the  third  and  last  part  in  the 
drama  of  his  extraordinary  and  event¬ 
ful  life.  Betrayed  by  his  generals, — 
unsupported  by  his  subjects, — un¬ 
willing  to  hoist  the  standard  of  civil 
war,  and  to  prolong  the  miseries  of 
his  country,  and  reduced,  at  last,  to 
seek  an  asylum  where  he  might  pass 
the  remainder  of  a  life  of  unequalled 
vicissitude,  he,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  surrendered  to  the  “  most, 
constant  and  generous*'  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  hoping  to  And  protection  and 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  a  country 
celebrated  for  its  sympathy  with  mis¬ 
fortune.  He  reckoned  without  his 
host.  This  “  constant  and  generous 
enemy**  held  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  after  the  war  was  terminate<l, 
and  though  he  had  not  been  taken  in 
battle,  but  had  voluntarily  appealed 
to  English  hospitality ;  and  humane¬ 
ly  and  magnanimously  doomed  the 
greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  yet 
beheld,  to  die  piecemeal  on  a  barren 
and  unhealthy  rock  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  mean  and  vindictive 
lH)licy  of  the  English  Ministry  pos¬ 
terity  will  unquestionably  pronounce 
a  strong  and  decided  opinion  ;  let  us 
hope,  however,  that  the  cruel  and 
cowardly  act  of  a  contemptible  oli¬ 
garchy  will  never  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  high-mindetl  and  ge¬ 
nerous  people,  who  bravely  struggled 
against  this  man  in  his  day  of  power, 
ftwly  shedding  their  blood,  and  ex¬ 
pending  their  tr^ure,  to  arrest  him 
in  the  career  of  his  ambition,  but  w’ho 
would,  nevertheless,  have  received 
and  sheltered  him  in  his  uttermost 
need.  W  e  are  aware  of  the  miser¬ 
able  common-places  with  which  every 
sentiment  is  met  which  breathes 
aught  of  sympathy  with  greatness 
lallcn,  or  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 


twenty  millions  of  Frenchmen  had 
called  to  the  throne — it  will  unques¬ 
tionably  appear,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  character  or  circum¬ 
stances  of  Napoleon  to  place  him 
“  beyond  the  pale  of  social  relations," 
and  to  justify  the  infringement,  in 
his  person,  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  humanity.  The  English  Ministry 
had  an  opportunity  offered  them  of 
performing  an  act  which  would  have 
more  effectually  and  enviably  im¬ 
mortalized  them,  than  twenty  victo¬ 
ries  ; — and  they  lost  it.  Lost  it,  did 
we  say  ?  The  man  who  had  been 
the  sovereign  of  forty  millions  of  sub¬ 
jects,  who  had  chained  Victory  to  his 
chariot  wheels,  and  had  humbled  eve¬ 
ry  country  except  our  own,  appealed 
to  the  “  generosity**  of  the  Rulers  of 
that  country,  in  the  moment  of  their 
triumph,  when  peace  had  once  more 
revisited  the  afflicted  nations, — and 
they  chained  him  to  a  rock,  separa¬ 
ted  him  from  those  who  loved,  or 
had  most  faitlifully  served  him,  and 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile ! 
And  all  this  for  what  r  Why,  h^ 
cause  “  the  dreaded  name**  of  this 
“  Demogorgon’*  might  have  disturb¬ 
ed  the  slumbers  of  Legitimate  Ty¬ 
rants  and  Bigots,  or  troubled  them 
with  fearful  visions  in  their  “  dark 
divan,**  when  mustering  crusades  a- 
gainst  the  nascent  liberty  of  nations, 
and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  knowledge  and  improvement. 
Worthy  and  noble  motive  this  for  the 
enlightened  government  of  a  peat, 
a  free,  and  a  generous  country  :  But 
Castlereagh  is  dead ;  and  “  the  ca¬ 
rotid  artery**  of  the  “  continental 
system,**  which  he  introduced  into 
British  politics,  has,  we  trust  in  God, 
been  “  divided**  by  the  penknife  of 
its  patron  and  defender* 
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It  was  during  the  years  of  this  and  the  more  enlarged  views  of  mo* 
dreary  and  hopeless  exile  that  his  dem  philosophy  and  science ;  policy* 
inind^  whose  element  was  action,  religion,  war,  civil  administration, 
whose  health  depended  on  incessant  statistics,  art,  even  literature,  in  short, 
and  boundless  exertion,  left  to  prey  whatever  he  touches  on  seems  to  un- 
u))on  and  eat  into  itself,  as  the  rust  fold  its  most  recondite  principles  to 
corrodes  the  neglected  or  disused  his  view,  and  to  be  fully  compre- 
brand,  sought  to  beguile  the  hours  hended  and  appreciated.  With  these 
of  sorrowful  and  bitter  recollection,  qualities,  his  style,  clear,  rapid,  vi- 
by  living  for  a  little  on  the  past,  and  gorous,  admirably  harmonizes,  yet 
dictating  the  Memoirs  of  which,  in  appears  occasionally  to  labour  under 
this,  and  one  or  two  more  articles,  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  raa- 
w'c  propose  to  render  some  account,  terials  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle :  and 
Two  volumes  of  these  Memoirs,  ac-  notwithstanding  the  severe  exclusion 
conipanied  with  an  equal  number  of  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  orna- 
what  are  called  Historical  Miscella-  ment,  there  are  occasional  flashes  of 
iiies,  have  already  appeared  ;  and  the  that  deep  intellectual  eloquence  which 
remainder  will,  we  trust,  be  published  strikes  like  a  thunderbolt  into  the 
in  suflicient  time  to  enable  us  to  pre-  soul,  thrills  into  its  inmost  recesses, 
serve  unbroken  the  series  we  have  and  leaves  us  overmastered  and  sub- 
now  commenced.  Observing  no  chro-  dued  by  its  sudden  and  irresistible  im- 
nological  order  as  a  whole,  the  Me-  pulse.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  impe- 
moirs  consist  of  detached  chapters  on  tuous  exuberance  of  his  ideas  forced 
separate  events  or  campaigns,  as  the  the  Emperor  to  have  recourse  to  dic- 
Capture  of  Toulon,  the  Expedition  to  tation ;  for,  in  this  manner,  his  state- 
Egypt,  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  the  ments  come  warm  and  fresh  from  his 
Campaigns  of  1800  ;  but  on  each  of  powerful  and  original  mind,  stamped 
the  subjects  treated,  the  most  ample  with  the  innate  freedom,  boldness, 
and  satisfactory  information  is  aflbrd-  and  energy  of  his  character,  and  ut- 
ed.  The  Historical  Miscellanies  con-  terly  divested  of  any  symptom  of 
sist  of  criticisms  on  military  and  painful  and  anxious  elaboration.  In 
other  works,  relative  to  the  cam-  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  encreases 
paigns  or  civil  administration  of  the  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  their 
Emperor,  and  to  those  great  ques-  perusal,  this  cannot  fail  to  augment 
tioiis  of  general  policy  which,  at  dif-  their  value,  a?  the  living  and  veritable 
ferent  periods  during  his  eventful  expression  of  those  prodigious  facul- 
reign, occupied  his  attention,  or  form-  ties  to  which  all  men  of  all  countries 
ed  the  subject  of  discussion  with  have  been  compelled  to  render  an 
other  states :  to  the  future  historian,  unanimous  homage, 
their  value  is  incalculable :  with  re-  We  have  already  said,  that  the  dif- 
gard  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  no  ferent  subjects  treated  of  in  these 
history  can  ever  supersede  them,  most  interesting  volumes  are  not  ar- 
This  work  bears  impressed  on  it  ranged  in  a  chronolcmcal  order.  To 
the  stamp  of  the  gigantic  mind  from  avoid  all  risk  of  confusion,  however, 
which  it  emanated.  It  is  wholly  free  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  natural  con- 
froin  the  usual  vices  of  French  com-  necdon  between  successive  events, 
jwsition  ;  depth,  originality,  compre-  and  to  show  how  one  triumph  ne- 
hensiveness,  and  great  energy  of  ex-  cessMily  paved  the  way  for  another, 
pression,  are  its  prominent  charac-  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  frag- 
teristics.  A  profound  and  intuitive  ments  of  the  Campaign  of  Italy, 
Mgacity,  a  clear  and  unerring  insight  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Las  Cases, 
into  human  character,  mental  resour-  and  with  the  help  of  these  and  other 
almost  preternatural,  and  an  in-  documents,  take  up  the  thread  of  Na- 
credible  knowledge  of  the  minutest  poleon*s  history  after  the  Capture  of 
details  of  every  subject  discussed,  f  oulon,  (of  which  some  account  has 
we  exhibited  in  almost  every  page :  been  already  given  in  our  review  of 
nothing  escapes  the  observation,  or  the  Count's  work,)  where  he  cora- 
t^nscends  the  capacity  of  the  I  rape-  raenced  his  military  career,  and  laid 
rial  Annalist.  He  combines  the  ju^-  the  foundation  of  his  future  renown. 
*nent  and  penetration  of  Tacitus,  with  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall 

me  prodigious  versatility  of  Caesar,  of  this  important  place,  which  ere- 


ated  a  lively  sensation  in  France,  as,  possesseil  themselves  ot  tlie  fortress 
from  the  time  whidi  had  previously  of  Ormea,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
been  consumed  in  the  siege,  and  the  ters  of  the  road  from  that  place  to 
gross  ignorance  and  blunders  of  those  Turin.  By  the  movements  of  the 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  repub-  three  columns  along  the  Tallies  of  the 
lican  troops  had  at  first  been  entrust-  Rova,  the  Taggio,  and  the  Nervia, 
ed,  success  was  unexpected,  and  al-  and  those  of  the  troops  which  had  de- 
moat  unhoped  for,  Napoleon  was  made  bouched  in  Piedmont,  the  Picdinoii- 
Brigadier-General  of  Artillery,  and  tese  array  occupying  the  camps  sup- 
appointed  to  the  command  of  that  ported  on  Saoi^o,  might  be  cut  oft', 
department  in  the  Army  of  Italy,  or  uken  prisoners.  This  naturally 
But  before  he  joined,  he  fortified  the  alanned  the  Court  of  Sardinia :  the 
coasts  of  Provence,  and  the  Isle  of  loss  of  such  an  army,  consisting  of 
Hyeres,  immediately  after  they  were  20,000  men,  would  have  involved  the 
evacua^  by  the  English.  He  was  ruin  of  the  monarchy  itself.  Those 
next  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  celebrated  positions,  for  the  defence 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  erect  of  which  so  much  blootl  had  been 
new  fortifications,  and,  in  general,  to  shed,  were  therefore  abandmietl  with* 
strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  out  firing  a  shot ;  and  Saorgio  was 
defences,  which  had  been  allowed  to  immediately  invest, and  soon  forced 
fall  into  a  lamentable  state  of  decay  ;  to  capitulate.  On  the  90th  of  April 
a  service  which  he  performed  with  the  IMedraontese  troops  occupied  the 
his  characteristic  promptitude  and  Col  di  Tende,  which  they  kept  pos- 
tnergy,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  session  of  till  the  7th  of  May,  when, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  after  a  sharp  attack,  they  were  dis- 
the  theory  and  practice  of  military  lodged ;  and  thus  all  the  upper  re¬ 
science.  On  returning  from  this  in-  gions  of  the  Alps  fell  into  the  hands 
apection,  he  laid  before  General  Du-  of  the  French,  whose  right  wras  now 
merbion  a  memorial  relating  to  the  supported  on  Loano,  the  line  passing 
unfortunate  attack  of  General  Bru-  to  St.  Bardinetto  and  the  little  St. 
net,  and  to  the  method  of  driving  the  Bernard,  commanding  the  Tanaro, 
enemy  beyond  the  high  Alps,  by  ta-  traversing  the  valley,  reaching  the 
king  possession  of  the  Col  di  Tende.  Col  di  Terme,  which  commands  the 
“  If  Uie  French  could  thus  fix  them-  sources  of  the  Tanaro  on  the  left  bc- 
selves  in  the  upper  chain  of  the  yond  Ormea,  thence  passing  over  the 
Alps,  they  would  obtain  impregna-  higher  range  of  the  Alps,  to  the  Col 
hie  positions,  which,  requiring  but  di  Tende  and  the  straits  which  com- 
few  men  to  maintain  them,  would  mand  the  valley  of  Laitrera,  till 
leave  a  great  number  of  troops  dis-  its  left  was  supported  by  the  right  of 
poseable  for  other  service.’*  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  at  the  camp  of 

This  suggestion  being  laid  before  Tonnes.  By  these  masterly  manoeu- 
a  council  at  which  the  representatives  vres,  the  Army  of  Italy  gained  more 
llicors  and  young  Robespierre  were  than  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  besides 
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hail  several  magazines,  ami  had  as- 
cerlainetl  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  expedition  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  army  then  returned 
uiK)n  Savona,  the  right  moving  from 
Loano  to  the  heights  of  Vado,  in  or¬ 
der  to  command  the  roads  of  that 
jwrt,  and  the  line  extending  by  Sep- 
tipani,  Melagno,  and  St.  Jaques,  to 
llardinctto  and  the  Col  di  Tende. 

The  remainder  of  1794.  was  spent 
in  putting  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  army,  particularly  Vado,  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  defence.  In  the 
month  of  May  1795  Napoleon  quit¬ 
ted  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  having  been  put  on  the  list 
of  Clenerals  intendetl  to  serve  in  the 
I  Anny  of  La  Vend^.  llie  command 
I  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  had  been  as- 
i  signed  him  ;  “  but  he  refused  the 
distinction,  and  protestetl  against  it.” 
Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  of  Italy  had  been  confided  to 
Kellerman,  who,  though  personally 
brave,  was  unequal  to  the  task ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
sui)erseded  by  Sch^r,  whose  inca¬ 
pacity  was  still  more  glaring.  The 
latter  having  failed  to  profit  by  his 
victory  of  Loano,  and  thus  lost  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  for  making  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  was  soon  after  re¬ 
called  in  disgrace. 

But  Napoleon  was  destined  to  fi¬ 
gure  in  a  new  scene ;  the  Thirieenth 
of  Vcndcmiaire  awaited  him.  The 
fall  of  the  party  of  Danton  and  Ro¬ 
bespierre,  in  May  1795,  eventually 
produced  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  The  Convention  was 
ind^  still  governed  by  successive 
factions,  but  these  could  never  ac¬ 
quire  any  preponderance,  and  its 
principles  varied  every  month.”  A 
horrible  re- action  afflicted  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Republic ;  the  national 
domains  could  find  no  purchasers; 
the  credit  of  the  assignats — that 
rnonstrous  abortion  of  villany  and 
folly — was  daily  sinking  lower  and 
lower ;  the  armies  were  unpaid ;  the 
laws  respecting  recruiting,  enforced 
Jlith  the  greatest  severity  under  the 
wyolutionaiy  Government,  hadeeas- 
yj  ;  the  foreign  party,  favourable  to 
®  restoration  oi  the  Bourbons,  was 
fining  strength  every  day;  Piche- 
^  had  been  gained  over ;  the  de- 
ttction  of  the  Republic  was  undis- 
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guisedly  preparing.  All  parties 
were  now  tired  of  the  Convention  ; 
nay,  it  was  tired  of  itself.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  had  been  the  establishment  of  a 
Constitution  ;  it  perceived,  at  length, 
that  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  its 
own,  required  it,  without  delay,  to 
fulfil  its  principal  object.  On  the 
S5th  of  June  1795  it  adopted  the 
Constitution,  known  under  the  title 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  111. 
The  Government  was  entrusted  to 
five  persons,  under  the  name  of  the 
Directory ;  the  Legislature  to  two 
Councils,  called  the  C’ouncil  of  the 
Five  Hundred,'  and  the  Council  of 
the  Ancients.  This  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  people,  called  together  in  l*ri- 
mary  Assembly.”  The  fall  of  the 
Constitution  of  1794  being  ascribed 
to  that  law  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  which  excluded  its  members 
from  the  Legislature,  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  to  avoid  the  same  error,  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  Constitution  two  additional 
laws,  which  provided,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  Legislature  should 
be  composed  of  the  Convention,  and, 
consequently,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  electoral  assemblies  of  depart¬ 
ments  should  only  have  to  elect  one- 
third  of  the  two  Councils. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  fo¬ 
reign  party,  which  had  flattered  •  it¬ 
self  that  the  two  Councils  would  have 
been  composed  of  new  men,  strangers 
to  the  crimes,  and  many  of  them  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ;  or 
even  partly  of  those  who  had  suffered 
from  its  excesses,  and  by  whose  in¬ 
strumentality  they  hoped  a  counter¬ 
revolution  might  be  expected.  They 
had  the  dexterity,  however,  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  true  grounds  of  their  discon¬ 
tent  under  very  plausible  and  part- 
ty  well-founded  objections,  to  this 
proceeding  of  the  Convention.  These 
were,  in  substance,  that,  by  giving  to 
its  own  members  the  TOwers  of  a  le¬ 
gislative  body,  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  disregarded,  since  the  Con¬ 
vention,  which  had  been  appointed 
only  to  establish  a  Constitution,  now 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  electoral 
assemblies ;  that,  imposing  the  arbi¬ 
trary  condition  of  voting  at  once  on 
the  aggregate  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  additional  laws,  plainly  shewed, 
the  Convention  knew  they  were  act¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  the  intention  of 
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the  people ;  ibal,  by  not  allowing 
ibe  people  to  voU*  separately  on  tbe 
Constitution  anti  tbe  atlditional  laws, 
it  was  clear  they  believed  tbe  addi¬ 
tional  laws  would  be  unanimously 
rejected;  and  that  tbe  Convention 
ought  only  to  will  wbat  was  tbe 
wifi  of  tbe  people.  In  all  these  ob¬ 
jections  there  is  certainly  much  truth 
and  reason  ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  all 
parties  were  agreed  that  tbe  Consti¬ 
tution  was  preferable  to  what  exist¬ 
ed  ;  though  tbe  foreign  faction  con¬ 
cerned  itself  but  little  about  fonns  of 
Government  which  it  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  8upi>ort,  iu  object  being  to 
avail  itself  of  whatever  tendetl  to 
WTest  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  C'onvention  and  its  partizans, 
and  to  operate  a  counter-revolution. 

I’aris  was,  at  this  time,  divided 
into  forty-eight  Sections;  to  these, 
the  most  violent  orators,  Laharpe, 
Serizi,  Lacretelle  the  younger,  Vau- 
blanc,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'  An¬ 
gel  y,  ike,  immediately  hastened,  and 
all  minds  were  excited  against  the 
C’onvention.  The  National  Guard, 
which  had  been  organized  after  the 
yth  of  Thermidor,  now  consisted  of 
upwards  of  40,000  men,  armed  and 
clothed ;  and  in  the  anxiety  to  ex¬ 
clude  Jacobins,  a  number  of  coun¬ 
ter-revolutionists  had  unavoidably 
been  admitted  into  its  ranks.  This 
powerful  body  participated  fully  in 
the  exasperation  of  the  Sections  a- 
gainst  the  Convention,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  laws  were  rejected  through¬ 
out  Paris.  The  Sections  appeared 
successively  at  the  bar  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  fiercely  declared  their 
sentiments.  The  Convention,  how¬ 
ever,  still  believetl  that  the  agitation 
would  soon  subside,  thinking  this  a 
mere  temi^rary  ebullition  of  popu¬ 
lar  feeling,  like  one  of  the  London 
riots,  which  never  lead  to  any  se¬ 
rious  result ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
28tli  of  September,  they  proclaimed 
the^ceptanceof  the  Constitution  and 
additional  laws,  by  the  majority  of 
the  primary  assemblies.  But,  on  the 
following  day,  the  Sections,  who  had 
calculated  their  own  strength,  and 
appreciated  the  weakness  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  appointed  deputies  to  form 
a  central  assembly  of  electors,  and 
to  meet  at  the  Odwn.  This  was, 
^  a^mbly  of  insurgents. 
1  he  Convention  declared  the  meet- 
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ing  illegal,  and  ordered  its  committees 
to  dissolve  it  by  force,  which  was 
effected,  without  resistance,  on  the 
1  Oth  of  V^endemiaire  ( 1  st  of  October). 
The  decree  of  the  Convention  for 
shutting  up  the  Odeon  enraged  the 
Sections ;  and  in  the  commotion  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  vigorous  proceeding, 
that  of  Lepelletier,  of  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  place  was  the  Convent  of  the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas,  appeared  to 
take  the  lead.  Another .  decree  or¬ 
dered  the  assembly  to  be  dissolved, 
the  place  of  its  sittings  shut  up,  and 
the  Section  disarmed.  On  the  12tli 
of  Vendemiaire,  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening,  General  Menou, 
with  a  numerous  hotly  of  troops, 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting 
of  this  insurgent  Section,  to  carry 
into  execution  the  decree  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  committee  of  the  Sec¬ 
tion  refused  to  obey,  and  General 
Menou,  who  had  crowded  together 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  (at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  Convent  of  the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas,)  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  proper  disposition,  leaving 
the  houses  and  the  windows  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Sectionaries,  soon 
found  himself  compromised;  and 
after  spending  an  hour  in  fruitless 
negociation,  was  obliged  to  retire 
without  dispersing  or  disarming  the 
meeting. 

Elated  with  this  victory,  the  Sec¬ 
tion  declared  itself  permanent,  sent 
deputations  to  the  other  Sections, 
and  hastened  to  make  preparations 
for  ensuring  the  success  of  its  resis¬ 
tance.  Napoleon,  “  who  had  been 
for  some  months  attached  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  armies,**  was  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau  when  he  was  informed  of 
what  was  passing,  and  im mediate! v 
hastened  to  the  Convention,  which 
he  found  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
Menou  was  accused  of  treason,  and 
placed  under  arrest.  The  new? 
which  every  moment  arrived  from 
the  Sections  showed  but  too  plain¬ 
ly  the  extent  of  the  danger.  Bil* 
ferent  Generals  were  recommended 
by  difierent  deputies;  but  “  tho^ 
who  had  been  at  Toidon,  and  with 
the  Army  of  Italy,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public 

who  were  in  daily  communication 

with  Napoleon,  proposed  him 
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more  capable  than  any  other  person,  Struck  with  these  arguments,  but  un- 
froin  the  promptness  of  his  coup  able  to  deprive  the  Commissioners  of 
lUril  and  the  energy  of  his  charac-  ^beir  functions,  without  a  long  discussion 
ter  of  bringing  them  safely  through  ^be  Assembly,  the  committee,  to  conci- 
the  nreseiit  danger.”  Messengers  matters,  for  they  had  no  time  to  lose, 

were  accordingly  sent  into  the  city  •»  ‘'T 

fo  seek  him,  the  Members  not  being  ““'f-  “'■*  “  P™' 

to  stcK  I  i  posed  Barras  to  the  Convention,  as  Ge- 

aware  that  e  •  i.*  \  neral-in-Chief,  and  gave  the  command  to 

motives  that  dete^ine  im  ac-  Napoleon,  who  thus  found  himself  reliev- 

cept  the  command  thus  designed  for  from  three  Commissioners,  without 

him,  at  the  present  critical  and,  pe»  having  any  thing  to  complain  of. 

rilous  moment,  must  be  stated  in  his 

own  words :  Being  thus  invested  with  the  com- 

Napoleon,  who  had  heard  all  that  had  mand  of  the  troops  destined  to  pro- 
been  said,  and  knew  what  w'as  in  agita-  tect  the  Convention,  Napoleon  re- 
tion,  deliberated  with  himself  more  than  paired  to  the  Tuileries,  where  Menou 
half  an  hour  on  the  course  most  eligible  remained  under  arrest,  to  obtain  from 
for  him  to  pursue.  A  deadly  war  was  him  the  necessary  information  as  to 
breaking  out  between  the  Convention  and  the  force  and  position  of  the  troops  and 

. . .  j  ^  .  artillery.  These  he  found  to  consist 

of  only  5000  men,  of  all  descriptions, 
with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  then  at 
the  Sablons,  guarded  by  only  fifteen 
men.  It  was  an  hour  past  midnight, 
and  not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost. 
Murat,  then  Major  of  the  21st  Light 
Horse,  was  immediately  despatched 
with  300  cavalry,  to  proceed,  with 
theutmostexpedition,  to  the  Sablons, 
bring  off  the  artillery,  and  conduct 
it  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
‘‘  One  moment  more  would  have 
been  too  late.  This  officer,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Sablons  at  two  o*clock, 
fell  in  with  the  head  of  a  column  of 
the  Section  Lepelletier,  come  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  artillery  ; 


Paris.  Would  it  be  prudent  to  declare 
himself, — to  speak  in  the  name  of  all 
France  ?  Who  would  dare  to  enter  the 
lists  alone,  as  champion  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  ?  Victory  itself  would  be  attended 
with  a  degree  of  odium,  whilst  defeat 
would  devote  the  unsuccessful  combatant 
to  the  eternal  execration  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.  Why  thus  devote  himself  to  be  the 
.sca[)e-goat  of  crimes  to  which  he  had 
l)cen  a  stranger  ?  Why  voluntarily  ex- 
|K>sc  himself,  to  add,  in  a  few  hours,  one 
more  to  the  list  of  those  names  which 
men  shudder  to  pronounce  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Convention  should  sink, 
what  would  become  of  the  great  truths 
of  our  Revolution  ?  Our  numerous  victo¬ 
ries,  our  blood  so  often  shed,  would  then 
be  only  disgraceful  actions.  The  foreigner, 

whom  wc  often  vanquished,  would  troops  bein“g  cavalry,  and  the 

’  POttn*!  a  plain,  the  Section  retreat- 

Z  iril'ZTr  ’"’If  "IS'  and  at  six  in  the  morning  the 

pear  iriumpnant  (aa  has  since  happened,  r  i  ^  i  rn  *1  •  »» 

unfortunately  for  France,  Spain,  Sid  the  (“‘X  ^"s  entered  the  Tuileries. 

»0dd  at  large,)  would  reproach  ua  with  ^  ®  Napoleon 

I'ur  crimes,  would  indulge  their  revenge,  occupied  himself  in  visiting  the  dif- 

and  rule  us,  like  helots,  by  foreign  force,  ferent  posts,  and  in  placing  this  artil- 

Thus,  the  defeat  of  the  Convention  would  lery  in  the  most  convenient  positions 

place  a  victorious  crown  on  the  brows  of  for  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  par- 

ihe  foreigner,  and  seal  the  disgrace  and  ticularly  at  the  head  of  the  Pont 

slavery  of  the  nation.  This  sentiment—  Louis  XVI.,  of  the  Pont  Iloyal,  of 

iheardourof  hve-and-twenty— confidence  the  Rue  de  Rohan,  at  the  Cul-de-sac 

PO'^ers  and  his  destiny,  pre-  Dauphin,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,&c., 

'ai  .  He  made  up  his  mind,  and  w^ent  taking  care  to  entrust  the  custody  of 

0  the  committee,  to  which  he  represent-  the  guns  to  officers  worthy  of  confi- 

‘"'possibility  of  di-  \ience.  All  the  matches  were  light- 

*uhiw  to  'thffTrf"*  "I’ll®  ed,  and  the  whole  of  the  little  force 

1*1»  T 

I^WCT,  and  impeded  all  the  operations  of  points,  or  kept  in  reserve  at 

General.  He  added,  that  he  iiad  wit-  the  garden  and  Place  Carrousel.-  At 
"fsed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Rue  this  critical  and  ^rilous  moment 
^«enne;  that  the  Commissioners  had  ^  the  energy  of  Napoleon's  charac- 
^  chiefly  to  blame,  and  had,  never-  tcr  was  required.  Forty  thousand 
acted  the  part  of  accusers  in  the  National  Guards,  well  armed  and 
-  sscmbly,  with  triumphant  success.  trained,  were  arrayed  against  the  Con- 
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veution ;  the pencrak* had  bct*n beaten  den  of  the  Infanta,  Saint-Koch,  the 
tlirougli  Paris,  and  they  had  ioriiifd  heatre  l*ran9ais,  and  the  Hotel  dc 
thein8elvi>s  at  all  the  debouches,  thus  Noailles,  were  occupied  in  force  by 
surrounding  the  palace  and  pirdens.  the  National  Guard,  and  the  oppo. 
'i'he  troops  of  the  line,  to  whom  its  site  posts  were  not  more  than  from 
defence  was  committed,  were  few  in  twelve  to  fifteen  yards  asunder.  'J'he 
numbiT,  and  might  easily  be  brought  Sectionaries  every  moment  sent  wo, 
over  to  the  sentiments  of  the  enfu-  men,  or  atlvant^  themselves,  un. 
riateil  populace  around  them,  or  rc«  arm^,  and  waving  their  hats  over 
fuse  to  act  against  their  fellow-citi-  their  heads,  to  fraternize  with  the 
zens.  In  short,  matters  could  hard-  troops  of  the  line.  A  battle  had, 
ly  be  worse ;  and  when  we  consider,  however,  become  inevitable.  Napo. 
tnat  this  handful  of  trooM  was  about  leon  himself  shall  describe  it : 
to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  armed 

population  of  that  city,  which  had  ^^^^ters  grew  every  moment  worst, 
stormed  and  carried  the  Bastile,  been  three  o’clock,  Danican,  General  of  the 

victorious  on  Ulc  uieinorable  10th  ^tiojis,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  summon 

_ .  the  Convention  to  dismiss  the  trooiis 

o  /  ugus  ,  perpe  y  threatened  tlie  people,  and  to  dis. 

other  outrages  even  when  op^sed  ^  Terrorists.  ThU  messenger  tra. 
by  regular  forcCT,  the  chances  of  sue-  blind-folded,  with  all  the 

cess  were  ^rtainly  on  the  side  of  the  fonns  of  war.  He  was  thus  introduced 
insurgent  Sectionaries.  In  o**dcr  to  midst  of  the  Committee  of  Forty 

encrease  its  forces,  however,  the  Con-  in  which  he  caused  a  great  sensation  by 
vention  armed  1500  individuals,  call-  his  threats.  He  was  sent  back  towards 
oil  the  Patriots  of  1789  ;  men  who,  four  o’clock.  The  night  was  coming  on, 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  had  lost  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  dark. 


•1  conduct  to  General  Menou,  who  had  been  delivered  over  to  a  Coun* 

^  fot  his  want  of  success,  in  dispersing  the  meeting  of  the  Section  Le« 
1‘elletier,  before  the  Insurrection  had  gathered  head,  shews  the  intrepidity  of  his 
t  ‘arwter,  m  well  as  his  sense  of  justice,  and  does  him  infinite  honour.  “  The  Ge- 
n^-ui^rhief  saved  him,  by  telling  the  Judges,  that  if  Menou  deserved  death,  the 
‘‘cpr^ntatives  who  had  directed  the  operations,  and  parleyed  with  the  Section* 
m  same  punishment ;  that  the  Convention  ought  to  bring  its  three 

to  trial,  before  it  proceeded  against  Menou.  The  corporate  spirit  prevailed 
voices  of  Menou*s  enemies.’*  This  is  the  unfeeling  monster,  whom  our 
imno»Jn  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  accusing  of  every  possible  and 


the  Convention  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  at  the  gates  of  Saint-Uoch.  The 
Section  of  Quinze  Vingts,  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  was  the  only  one  that  took  part 
with  the  Convention;  it  furnished  250 
men  ;  so  completely  had  the  late  politi¬ 
cal  oscillations  of  this  body  alienated  all 
classes  from  iu  It  is  untrue,  that,  in  the 
commencement  of  tlie  action,  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  fire  with  powder  only ; 
that  would  only  have  served  to  embol¬ 
den  the  Sectionaries,  and  to  endanger  the 
troops ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  once 
they  were  engaged,  and  success  had  ceased 
to  l)e  doubtful,  they  fired  without  ball. 

The  services  rendered  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  upon  this  trying  occasion,  when 
the  Revolutionary  fever  was  totally 
subdued,  were  too  important  to  con¬ 
tinue  unrewarded.  When  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior 
were  presented  in  a  body  to  the 
('onvention,  the  members,  by  accla¬ 
mation,  appointed  him  General-in- 
chief  of  that  army  *.  His  first  duty, 
in  this  capacity,  was  to  re-organize  the 
National  Guard,  which  then  consist¬ 
ed  of  no  less  than  104  battalions; 
at  the  same,  time,  he  formed  the 
Guard  of  the  Directory,  and  re-con¬ 
stituted  that  of  the  Legislative  Body; 
circumstances  which  afterwards  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  his  success,  on 
the  famous  18th  of  Brumaire:  he 
had  left  impressions  on  this  corps 
which  were  never  effaced.  This  new 
command,  however,  was.replete  with 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  The 
Jacobins,  who  had  assembled  anew, 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the 
Pantheon,  had  re-commenced  their 
turbulent  activity ;  the  foreign  a- 
gents  of  Royalism  formed  a  power¬ 
ful  party,  and  were  ever  on  the 
watch,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  chances  afforded  by  the  inces- 
^nt  fluctuations  of  faction ;  the 
nnances  were  in  disorder,  public  cre^ 
annihilated,  paper-money 
Had  become  valueless,  and,  to  crown 
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the  whole,  the  capital  was  afflicted 
with  a  horrible  famine.  **  Ten  or 
twelve  times  the  supply  of  provisions 
failed  entirely,  and  the  scanty  daily 
distributions  which  Government  had 
been  compelled  to  establish,  were 
interrupted.**  In  a  capital,  thus 
suffering  under  the  two  greatest 
of  human  evils,  civil  war  and  fa¬ 
mine,  and  whose  streets  had  so  late¬ 
ly  flowed  with  blood,  it  required  all 
Napoleon*s  activity  and  audress  to 
surmount  such  a  combination  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  calamities,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  public  tranquillity.  What 
mainly  contributed  to  effect  this  pri¬ 
mary  object,  however,  was  the  bold 
step  of  dislodging  those  perpetual 
agitators,  the  Jacobins,  from  their 
new  Pandaemonium,  the  Pantheon, 
which  he  sealed  up,  “  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  never  stirred  more  while  he  was 
in  the  way.**  Napoleon  has  been 
branded  as  a  Jacobin,  as  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  Emperor.**  Nothing  can  be  more 
false,  or  betray  greater  ignorance  of 
facts.  From  first  to  last,  he  was  the 
mortal  foe  of  these  restless  and  in¬ 
triguing  villains,  upon  whom  no  re¬ 
liance  could  be  placed,  and  who  were 
good  for  nothing  hut  stirring  up  the 
people  to  a  sudden  flood  of  mu¬ 
tiny.**  Insurrection  and  anarchy, 
which  he  so  energetically  suppressed, 
were  the  element  in  which  they  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  he  afterwards  employed, 
both  in  civil  and  military  ofnees, 
some  of  the  leaders  and  principid 
men  of  this  small  but  formidable  ac¬ 
tion.  True,  he  did;  but  then  it 
ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  his 
main  object  was  to  destroy  faction  ; 
that  no  one  party  was  strong  enough 
to  enable  him  to  reach  the  sovereign 
power;  that  his  main  hold  on  tne 
public  mind  consisted  in  the  vigwr 
which  he  had  displayed  in  checking 
the  licentiousness  of  parties  of  all 
kinds,  and  restoring  the  reign  of 
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tranauillity  and  the  laws  ;  that  under  unquestioned  military  talents,  and, 
the  Consulate  and  the  Imperial  Ke-  above  all,  the  confidence  which  the 
^nic,  these  men  necessarily  ceasetl,  Army  of  Italy  reposed  in  him,  pointed 
in  practice,  if  not  in  principle,  to  be  out  Napol^n  as  the  only  man  capa- 
Jacobins  ;  that,  in  his  situation,  it  ble  of  extricating  that  army  from  the 
would  have  been  equally  impnident  embarrassing  situation  in  which  it 
to  have  proscribetl,  or  favoured  any  then  stood.  The  appointment  accord- 
one  faction  ;  and  that  the  employ-  ingly  took  place,  and  he  set  out  for 
ment  of  the  leaders  was  a  guarantee  Nice,  General  Hatri  having  come 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  inferior  re-  from  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
tainers.  Upon  all  occasions,  however,  Meuse  to  succeed  him  in  the  coni- 
he  exprt'sses  warm  and  unqualified  inand  of  the  Army  of  the  Inte- 
reprobation  of  this  club,  which  re-  rior, which  had  become  of  less  iin- 
appeared,  during  the  Revolution,  portance,  now  that  the  crisis  of  scar- 
under  so  many  different  forms :  and  city  was  over,  and  the  Government 
not  without  reason  ;  for  to  the  treach-  firmly  established.** 
ery  of  Bernadotte,  Fouche,  and  Tal-  A  series  of  tlie  most  brilliant  and 
Icyrand,  (that  unparalleled  political  successful  military  achievements  now 
girouette,)  many  of  his  greatest  re-  commenced.  In  his  former  campaign, 
verses  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Napoleon  had  carefully  studied  the 
Had  Napoleon,  on  attaining  the  su-  topography  of  thecountries  embosom, 
preme  jmwer,  caused  sentence  of  de-  ed  in  that  magnificent  mountain  bar- 
porta tion  for  life  to  be  pronounced  rier  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
on  every  one  of  the  execrable,  blood-  reared  as  the  defence  of  Italy  against 
thirsty,  faithless  ruffians,  who  sue-  the  incursions  of  tlie  Gauls;  and 
cessively  frequented  the  Hall  of  the  the  knowledge  he  thus  acquired  ena- 
tfacobins,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  bled  him  to  execute  the  bold  ma- 
Manegc,  he  would  have  saved  France  noeuvre  which  decided  the  battle  of 
from  tlie  dreadful  humiliations  with  Montenotte*  He  had  explored  every 
which  she  has  since  been  visited,  mountain  and  defile,  calculated  the 
Europe  from  the  unspeakable  bless-  resources  of  the  country,  made  bim- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  him-  self  acquainted  with  the  enemy’s 
self  from  the  corroding  miseries  of  a  means  and  strength,  penetrated  their 
hopeless  exile,  and  a  "  slow  sudden  plans  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  anti¬ 
death,**  on  the  {loisonous  rock  to  cipated  every  possible  movement,  and 
which  the  humanity  of  “  the  most  provided  for  every  contingency.  In 
constant  and  generous  of  his  enemies**  1796,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  “who, 
condemned  him.  from  his  military  and  geographical 

The  public  opinion  of  NajK)leon*s  position,  had  acquired  the  title  of 
talents  was  too  high  to  suffer  him  to  Porter  of  the  Alps,**  possessed  strong 
continue  long  at  the  head  of  the  Ar-  fortresses  at  the  opening  of  all  tht* 
my  of  the  Interior:  a  scene  of  more  passes  leading  into  Piedmont;  and 
active  enterprise  was  about  to  open  had  it  been  intended  to  penetrate  in¬ 
fer  him.  Scherer,  who,  as  we  have  to  Italy  by  forcing  the  Alps,  it  would 
seen,  had  succeetled  Kellerman  in  have  been  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  Army  of  carry  these  fortresses.  This,  how- 
luly,  was  reproached  with  not  hav-  ever,  was  altogether  impossible.  The 
ing  known  how  to  profit  by  his  vie-  time  which  would  unavoidably  have 
tory  of  Loano,  and  his  subsequent  been  spent  in  these  preliminary  opera- 
conduct  had  not  given  great  satis-  tions  would  have  enabled  the  enemy i 
faction.  His  army  was  in  want  of  already  greatly  superior  in  numeri- 
cvery  thing ;  and  when  he  should  cal  strength,  to  concentrate  his  forces 
have  been  occupied  in  following  up  and  overwhelm  the  invaders ;  h^ 
the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  sides,  the  roads  were  impracticable  to 
and  leading  his  troops  into  a  country  a  battering  train,  and,  during  thr^ 
where  all  their  wants  would  have  fourths  of  the  year,  the  mountains 
been  supplied,  he  remained  inactive,  are  covered  with  snow,  which 
and  harassed  the  Directory  with  in-  too  little  time  for  besieging  these  pl*- 
ccssant  demands  for  supplies  which  ces.  The  bold  and  originid  phin  ww» 
they  had  not  the  power  to  furnish,  therefore,  formed  for  turning  all  ^ 
Recent  events,  his  great  success,  his  Alps,  and  entering  Italy  at  tnc 
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where  tliese  mountains  terminate, 
aiul  the  Api>enines  commence.  ^  The 
most  elevated  pass  of  the  Alps  is  the 
St.  liothard,  from  wliich  the  others 
decrease  gradually  in  height,  the 
altitude  of  the  llrenner  being  less 
than  that  of  the  St.  Gothard,  that  of 
the  mountains  of  Cadore  less  than 
the  Brenner,  that  of  the  Col  de  Tar- 
vis,  and  the  mountains  of  Carniola, 
less  than  the  mountains  of  Cadore. 
( )n  the  other  side,  the  St.  Gothard  is 
more  elevated  than  the  Simplon,  the 
Simplon  than  the  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  St.  Bernard  than  Mount  Cenis, 
which  is  higher  than  the  Col  di  Ten- 
de ;  from  which  last  point  the  Alps 
continually  decrease  in  height,  till 
they  terminate  at  St.  Jaques,  near 
Savona,  where  the  Appenines  begin, 
'fhe  chain  of  the  Appenines  rises 
again,  and  proceeds,  constantly  en- 
creasing  in  height,  in  an  inverse  di¬ 
rection  ;  so  that  the  valley  of  Madon¬ 
na,  of  Savona,  and  the  hills  of  St.  Ja- 
(jues  and  Montenotte,  are  the  lowest 
|)oints  both  of  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nincs.  This  was  the  only  point  by 
which  Italy  could  be  entered  with¬ 
out  passing  mountains  ;  and  in  pene¬ 
trating  by  the  sources  of  the  Bormida, 
(near  the  heights  of  Savona,)  hopes 
might  be  entertained  of  intersecting 
the  Sardinian  and  Austrian  armies ; 
liecause,  from  that  position,  Lombar¬ 
dy  and  Piedmont  were  both  menaced, 
it  being  equally  practicable  to  march 
on  Milan  or  Turin,  the  former  of 
which  the  Austrians,  the  latter  the 
I’iiHlmontese,  were  interested  in  co¬ 
vering. 

The  army  of  the  Allies,  composed 
of  Austrians,  Sardinians,  and  Nea¬ 
politans,  was  commanded  by  General 
Beaulieu,  an  officer  of  reputation  and 
experien^,  was  well  provided  with 
overy  thing  calculated  to  render  it 
formidable,  was  at  least  three  times 
as  numerous  as  the  French  army, 
and  was  to  be  successively  encreased 
by  the  forces  of  the  Pope,  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Naples,  and  the  troops  of 
Modena  and  Parma.  This  army  was 
into  two  grand  corps:  the 
effective  army  of  Austria,  composed 
*^®nr  divisions,  a  strong  artillery, 
and  a  numerous  cavalry,  forming  a 


total  of  ()0,000  men  ;  and  the  eftec- 
tive  army  of  Sardinia,  composed  of 
three  Piedmontese  divisions,  and  an 
Austrian  division  of  4000  cavalry, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  30,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
General  Colli,  but  subject  to  the  or¬ 
ders  of  General  Beaulieu. 

The  French  army,  which  was  in 
the  want  of  every  thing,  was  compo¬ 
sed  of  four  effective  divisions,  mus¬ 
tering,  one  with  another,  from  6  to 
7000  men  under  arms,  under  Gene¬ 
rals  Massena,  Augereau,  Laharpe, 
and  Serrurier.  The  cavalry,  only 
3000  strong,  was  in  the  most  miser¬ 
able  condition ;  and  the  penury  of 
the  French  finances  was  such,  that 
the  Government  could  only  furnish 
2000  louis  to  the  military  chest,  for 
opening  the  campaign.  Thus  the 
French  army  consisted,  at  most,  of 
but  30,000  men,  badly  equipped, 
while  they  had  to  oppose  upwards  of 
90,000  *  abundantly  furnished  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  Never  was 
a  campaign  opened,  or  a  contest  be¬ 
gun,  under  heavier  odds.  Hence¬ 
forth,**  says  Napoleon,  “  no  resour¬ 
ces  were  to  be  hoped  for  except  from 
victory.  It  was  only  in  the  plains  of 
Italy  that  means  of  conveyance  could 
be  organized,  the  artillery  furnished 
with  teams,  (the  draught  horses  had 
perished  from  want,)  the  soldiers 
clothed,  and  the  cavalry  mounted.  All 
this  would  be  gained  by  forcing  the 
passage  of  Italy.**  If  these  two 
armies,**  he  adds,  **  had  to  contend 
with  each  other  in  a  general  engage¬ 
ment,  no  doubt  the  inferiority  of  the 
French  army,  in  point  of  numbers, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  would  have 
ensured  its  ‘  easy  overthrow ;  but  as 
it  was  situated,  it  was  enabled  to 
supply  the  want  of  numbers  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  marches,  the  deficien¬ 
cy  of  artillery  by  the  nature  of  its 
manoeuvres,  its  inferiority  in  cavalry 
by  the  nature  of  its  positions.  The 
character  of  the  troops  was  excellent.** 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Nice  between 
the  26th  and  29th  of  March,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  gave  orders  to  put 
the  army  in  motion.  ''  He  wished,*’ 
he  says,  **  to  surprise  the  enemy  in 
the  very  opening  of  the  campaign. 


Napoleon  is  not  always  consistent  in  his  estimate  of  numbers.  In  Note  I.  on  Baron 


Jomini  8  Treatise  on  Grand  MUitary  Operations,  he  states 
*«inf»ontesc  Army  at  80,000  men,  and  the  total  of  the  Fi 


the  combined  Austrian  and 
French  in  the  field  at  31,000. 
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and  dazzle  and  coiii'ound  tlieni  by  commanding  the  centre  of  tlie  Aus- 
brilliant  and  decisive  advantages.  ’  trian  army,  encamped  at  Lower 
He  harangued  the  troops, — told  them  Montenotte,  and  on  the  same  day 
he  had  come  to  lead  them  into  the  Beaulieu  debouched  on  Genoa.  On 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  world,  the  10th,  Dargentauattempteil  tocar- 
where  rich  provinces  and  great  cities  ry  the  redoubts  of  Monte  Legino,  by 
would  rew'ard  them  for  the  patience  an  instantaneous  assault,  which  he 
and  courage  they  had  shown  among  thrice  repeated  without  success;  while 
black  and  barren  rocks, — and  electri-  Laharpe  was  engaged  all  day^  with 
fled  them  by  that  rapid  and  confident  Beaulieu’s  vanguard  before  Volui, 
eloquence  which  is  omnipotent  with  “  disputing  the  passes,  and  keeping 
the  soldier.  The  brilliant  operations  him  in  check  he  retired,  however, 
of  Toulon,  Saorgio,  and  Savona,  di*  in  the  evening,  and  at  day-break  on 
reeled  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  the  11th,  found  himself,  with  his 
preceding  years,  gave  weight  to  his  whole  division,  in  the  rear  of  Colonel 
words,  which  were  received  with  the  Ilampon,  who  commandetl  the  re- 
most  lively  acclamations.  doubts  of  Monte  Le^no.  At  the 

In  onler  to  turn  the  Alps,  and  iie-  same  time,  the  General- in-chief,  with 
netrate  into  Italy  by  the  Col  di  Ca-  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Auge- 
dibona,  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  reau,  marched  by  the  Col  di  Cadibo- 
the  whole  army  on  its  extreme  right,  na,  and  debouched  behind  Monte- 
which  would  have  been  a  hazardous  notte.  Dargentau,  thus  surrounded 
operation,  had  not  Uie  debouches  of  on  all  sides,  attacked  in  front  by 
the  Alps  been  then  covered  with  Rampon  and  Laharpe,  in  rear  and 
snow.  Serrurier  marched  to  Garez-  flank  by  the  General-in-chief,  was 
zio,  to  observe  the  camp  of  Colli  at  completely  routed,  and  his  whole 
Ceva  ;  Massena  and  Augereau  were  corps  cut  in  pieces.  When  Beaulieu 
}daced  in  reserve  at  Loano,  Finale,  arrived  before  Voltri,  he  found  no 
and  Savona  ;  Laharpe  proceeded  to  enemy,  and  did  not  hear  of  the  de¬ 
menace  Genoa,  his  vanguard  occupy-  feat  of  Montenotte,  and  entrance  of 
ing  Voltri ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  French  into  Piedmont,  till  the 
the  General-in-chief  demanded  the  12th.  He  was  then  under  the  ne- 
nassage  of  the  Bocchetta,  and  the  cessity  of  causing  his  troops  to  fall 
keys  of  Gavi  of  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  back  by  almost  impracticable  roads, 
Beaulieu  was  alarmed,  and  hastened  into  which  his  injudicious  disposi- 
fmm  Milan  to  succour  Genoa.  He  tious  had  thrown  them.  “  The  con- 
divided  his  army  into  three  corps  ;  sequence  was,  that  three  days  af- 
the  right,  under  Colli,  was  intrusted  ter  wards,  at  the  battle  of  Millesimo, 
with  the  defence  of  the  Stura  and  only  part  of  his  troops  could  come  up 
Tauaro ;  the  centre,  under  Dargen-  in  time.” 

tau,  moved  on  Montenotte,  to  inter-  But  though  beaten  at  Montenotte, 
.the  French  army,  by  penctrat-  the  Allies,  through  the  superiority  oi 

ing  its  right  flank  at  Savona,  on  the  their  numbers,  found  means  to  repair 
Toatl  of  the  Cornice ;  the  left,  under  their  losses,  and  took  up  a  position, 
Beaulieu  in  person,  covered  Genoa,  the  Piedmontese  at  Millesimo,  and 
and  marched  on  Voltri.  In  making  the  Austrians  at  Dego;  these  two 
these  dispositions,  apparently  skilful,  points  being  connected  by  a  Pied- 
Beaulieu  committed  the  irreparable  montese  division,  which  was  ordered 
and  fatal  error  of  dividing  his  force,  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Biestro.  At 
so  tltat,  from  the  circumstances  of  Millesimo,  which  defends  the  road 
the  country,  all  direct  communica-  to  Turin,  the  Piedmontese  were  join- 
Uou  between  his  centre  and  left  be-  ed  by  Colli,  with  all  the  force  he  had 
canae  impr^ticable,  except  behind  been  able  to  bring  up  from  the  right! 
the  mountains ;  while  the  French  ar-  at  which  covers  the  Acqui 

my  was  placed  in  wdi  a  manner  that  road,  the  direct  route  into  the  Miia- 
Jt  could  form  a  junction  in  a  few  nese,  the  Austrians  were  successively 
noura,  and  fall  in  a  mass  on  either  of  reinforced  by  all  the  troops  Beaulieu 
the  of  the  enemy ;  thus,  should  could  bring  from  Voltri,  aud  were  in 
oije  of  them  be  totally  defeated,  the  a  good  position  for  receiving  whatever 
ot^  must  unavoidably  retreat.  troops  should  be  sent  to  fliein  from 

Im  the  9th  of  April,  Dargentau,  Lombardy.  “  Thus,  the  two  great 
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debouches  of  Pieilmont  and  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  were  covered  ;  and  the  enemy 
Haltered  themselves  that  they  should 
have  time  to  establish  and  entrench 
themselves  there.**  But  they  had  to 
contend  with  a  man  who  knew  the 
iinporunce,  in  war,  of  seizing  the  fa¬ 
vourable  moment,  and  who,  besides, 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  error  in  Beaulieu*8  dispositions, 
to  suffer  him  to  repair  his  blunder, 
and  bring  the  whole  of  his  dispos¬ 
able  force  against  the  greatly  inferior 
numbers  of  the  French.  Napoleon 
had  now  performed,  successfully,  the 
most  delicate  operation  in  war,  the 
transition  from  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive  order:**  he  had  intersect- 
eil  Beaulieus  line  of  operations  ;  he 
had  acquired  the  power  of  beating  his 
enemy  in  detail :  not  an  instant  was 
therefore  to  be  lost. 

Angereau,  forming  the  left  of  the 
F rench  army,  marched  on  Millesimo ; 
Massena,  with  the  centre,  directed  his 
march  on  Dego ;  and  Laharpe,  com¬ 
manding  the  right,  took  his  way  by  the 
heights  of  Cairo.  The  enemy  had  form¬ 
al  an  appui  for  their  right,  by  causing 
the  hill  of  Cosseria,  which  commands  the 
two  branches  of  the  Bormida,  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  ;  but  from  the  13th,  General  Au- 
gereau,  who  had  not  engaged  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Montenotte,  pushed  the  enemy’s 
right  with  such  impetuosity,  that  he  car¬ 
ried  the  passes  of  Millesimo,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  hill  of  Casseria  ;  Provera, 

I  with  hU  rear. guard,  2000  strong,  was  cut 
oflT.  In  this  desperate  situation.  General 
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Provera  resolved  to  brave  all  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  he  took  refuge  in  an  old  ruined 
castle,  and  there  barricaded  himself. 
From  its  top  he  saw  the  right  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  army  making  dispositions  for  the 
battle  of  the  following  day,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  be  extricated.  All  Colli’s  troops, 
from  the  camp  of  Ceva,  w’ere  expected 
to  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The 
French,  therefore,  felt  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  gain  possession  of  the 
castle'  of  Cosseria  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  but  this  post  was  very  strong,  and 
their  attack  failed.  The  next  day,  the 
two  armies  engaged.  Massena  and  La¬ 
harpe  carried  Dego  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  Menars  and  Joubert  carried  the 
heights  of  Biestro.  All  Colli’s  attacks 
to  extricate  Provera  were  unsuccessful  : 
he  was  defeated,  and  hotly  pursued.  Pro¬ 
vera  was  then  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  The  enemy,  briskly  followed  up 
into  the  passes  of  Spigno,  left  there  part 
of  his  artillery,  with  many  colours  and 
prisoners.  The  separation  of  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  was  thence¬ 
forward  complete. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  division  of  Aus¬ 
trian  grenadiers,  who  had  been  directed 
from  Voltri  by  Sassello,  arrived  at  three 
in  the  morning  at  Dego.  The  position 
was  no  longer  occupied  but  by  advanced 
posts.  These  grenadiers,  therefore,  easily 
carried  the  village,  and  created  great 
alarm  at  the  French  head-quarters,  where 
they  could  not  comprehend  how  the  ene¬ 
my  could  be  at  Dego,  while  w'e  had  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  on  the  Acqui  road.  After 
two  hours  hard  fighting,  Dego  was  re¬ 
taken,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  division  were  made  prisoners  *. 


*  It  was  at  the  village  of  Dego  that  Napoleon  first  distinguished  a  chief  of  bat¬ 
talion,  whom  he  made  a  colonel :  this  was  Lannes,  who  after^va^d3  was  a  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  and  Duke  of  Montebello,  and  displayed  talents  of  the  first  order.’* 

,  ( tmpnigfu  of  Italy.)  Lannes  was,  in  fact,  Napoleon’s  favourite  pupil  in  the  art 
■  of  war  ;  in  him,  courage  at  first  predominate  over  judgment ;  but  the  latter  was 
^  pery  day  gaining  ground,  and  approaching  equilibrium.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
I  he  had  become  a  very  able  commander,  and,  according  to  his  illustrious  master, 

3  never  surpassed  in  the  skill  he  had  acquired  in  manoeuvring  a  body  of  25,000 
I*  men.  He  had  made  little  proficiency  in  what  is  called  “  high  tactics but  at  the 
^  l|erkxl  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Esslingen,  he  was  still  young,  and  had 
^  80  much,  that  the  most  distinguished  rank  in  the  profession  of  arms  was  con- 
i^sedly  within  his  reach.  Lannes’  admirable  coolness  and  conduct  gained  the  battle 
^lontebello,  (from  which  he  received  his  title,)  and  mainly  contributed  to  the 
memorable  and  decisive  victory  of  Marengo,  which  followed  immediately  after. 

^  almost  every  occasion,  he  was  distinguished  for  a  rare  combination  of  cool 
:  inferior  only  to  Napoleon  himself,  with  a  chivalrous  bravery,  which  pla- 

“  I  f  *  level  writh  Murat  and  Ney,  two  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived, 
ound  him  a  dwarf,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  but  I  lost  him  a  giant.”  This  man’s 
founder  of  his  fame  and  fortune  was  equal  to  his  other  great  quali- 
lefl  of  17  himself  round  the  Emperor,  in  his  last  moments,  with  all  he  had 

^rnidu*  would  hear  of  no  one  but  him.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature, 

pf  "'any  examples  of  the  foulest  and  the  blackest  treachery,  the  Memoirs 

''neral  Rapp,  of  w  hich  we  gave  an  account  in  our  last  Number,  prove  that  at 
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Alter  this  series  of  fine  inana'uvres  of  this  place  of  great  iniportance,  and 
and  brilliant  successes,  the  French  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  the 
(leneral  directed  his  operations  against  best  possible  state  of  defence :  it  co- 
the  Sardinian  troops,  contenting  him-  vered  and  protected  his  advance  upon 
self  with  keeping  the  Austrians  in  Turin.  The  army  which,  during  the 
check,  Iteaulieu,  who  was  now  great-  first  eight  or  ten  days  of  the  cani- 
ly  weakened,  being  chiefly  occupied  pai^,  had  suffered  die  greatest  pri- 
in  rallying,  and  re-organizing  the  vations,  now  possessed^  abundance, 
wreck  of  his  army.  On  the  17th,  The  artillery  was  equipped  anew, 
Colli  evacuated  the  entrenched  camp  and  the  cavalry  remounted.  “  1  he 
of  Ceva,  abandoning  all  his  artillery,  rapidity  of  the  movements,  the  iin- 
which  he  had  not  time  to  carry  off*,  petuosity  of  the  tr^ps,  and,  above 
A  few  days  after,  the  army  arrivw  on  all,  the  art  of  opposing  them  to  the 
the  heights  of  Montezemoto,  where  enemy,  at  least  upon  an  equality, 
they  enjoyed  a  spectacle  nearly  as  and  often  with  advantage,  in  point 
sublime  as  that  presented  to  die  Car-  of  numbers,  with  the  constant  tide  of 
thagenian  army  before  they  com-  *  success,  had  preserved  the  men  great- 
menced  their  arduous  descent  to  the  ly  ;  besides,  soldiers  arrived  by  all 
territory  of  the  Insubres,  and  the  the  debouches,  from  all  the  depots, 
plains  around  the  Po.  “  The  im-  and  all  the  hospitals,  at  the  report 
mense  and  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  of  the  victorious  career  and  abundant 
lay  liefore  them.  The  Po,  the  Ta-  supply  of  the  army." 
naro,  and  a  multitude  of  other  rivers.  The  Allied  army  presented  a  very 
meandered  in  the  distance;  in  the  different  picture.  The  Austrian  forces, 
horizon,  a  white  girdle  of  snow  and  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and  rc- 
ice,  of  a  stupendous  height,  sur-  duced  to  less  than  half  their  original 
rounded  these  rich  valleys,  this  pro-  numbers,  seemed  to  think  only  of 
mised  land.  Those  gigantic  barriers,  eovering  Milan  ;  the  Piedmontese, 
which  seemed  the  limits  of  another  also  discouraged,  and  partly  destroy- 
world,  which  nature  had  delighted  in  ed,  could  no  longer  hope  to  prevent 
rendering  thus  formidable,  and  to  the  victorious  French,  now  within 
which  art  had  contributed  ^1  its  re-  ten  leagues  of  Turin,  from  planting 
sources,  had  fallen,  as  if  by  enchant-  the  tri-colour  standard  on  the  ram- 
inent.  ‘  Hannibal  forced  the  Alps,*  parts  of  their  capital.  Overwhelmed 
said  the  French  General,  surveying  by  such  a  tide  of  misfortune,  the 
those  mountains,  ‘  but  we  have  turn-  Court  of  Sardinia  “placed  itself  at 
ed  them  ;*  a  happy  expression,  which  the  discretion  of  the  French  General, 
conveyed,  in  tw’o  words,  the  idea  and  and  solicited  an  armistice,**  which 
the  results  of  the  campaign.**  was  granted :  so  eflPectually  had  Na- 

*rhe  army  now  passed  the  Tanaro,  poleon,  to  use  his  own  expression  at 
and  on  the  22d  the  French  General  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
debouched  by  the  bridge  of  Torre,  di-  “  dazzled  and  confounded  it  by  bril- 
rccting  his  march  on  Mondovi,  where  liant  and  decisive  advantages.**  There 
Colli  had  raised  some  redoubts,  and  were,  however,  strong  reasons  for 
estabilslied  a  position.  He  was  in-  not  pushing  matters  to  extremities 
stantly  attacked,  beaten,  and  the  town,  with  this  Court.  Turin  was  a  forti- 
with  all  its  m^azines,  fell  into  the  fied  town  ;  the  French  were  without 
hands  of  the  victors.  After  the  battle  a  battering  train  ;  the  King  had  still 
of  Mondovi,  the  French  Cfcneral  a  great  number  of  fortresses ;  the  two 
marched  on  Cherasco,  a  strong  place,  hostile  armies,  not  withstanding  their 
situate  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Tanaro  reverses,  were  still  equal  in  number 
and  Stura ;  Serrurier  advancing  on  to  the  French  army,  with  a  consider- 
Fossano,  and  Augereau  on  Alba ;  able  artillery,  and  a  cavalry  which 
these  Aree  columns  reached  their  had  not  suffered ;  and  the  least  ch^) 
respective  destinations  on  the  25th.  the  slightest  caprice  of  fortune,  might 
Cherasco,  ill  defended  and  unprovid-  destroy  every  tning.  In  Ae  event  of 
I'd,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  any  disaster  happening,  the  French 
Napoleon  considcreil  the  possession  were  in  a  situation  where  retreat 

l^t  one  other  hrave  soldier  felt  a  generous  pride  in  recording  his  affectionate  gra* 
titude  to  the  man  who  had  distinguished  his  merit,  promoted  him  in  his  profession, 
and  loaded  him  with  favours. 
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would  have  been  impracticable ;  and,  abandoned  by  their  ally,  could  be 
even  in  spite  of  their  successes,  a  pursued  into  the  very  heart  of  Loin- 
degree  of  astonishment  prevailed ;  hardy  ;  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the 
every  one  was  struck  with  the  bold-  Alps,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
ness  of  the  enterprize ;  it  looked  more  Lyons,  were  now  become  disposable, 
like  a  fiction  of  romance  than  an  ac-  and  could  join  the  army  ;  the  line  of 
tual,  far  less  a  recent  achievement,  communication  with  Paris  would  be 
In  such  circumstances,  prudence  shortened  by  one  half ;  and,  finally, 
jwinted  out  the  necessity  of  realizing  ^loints  of  appui  and  grand  depots 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  diminish-  were  gained,  by  which  a  battering 
ing  the  number  of  chances  in  this  train  might  be  formed,  and  Turin 
game  of  unparalleled  daring  and  ha-  itself  besieged,  should  the  Directory 
zard.  The  armistice,  however,  was  refuse  to  conclude  peace.  Peace,  how- 
purchased  by  the  Court  of  Turin,  ever,  followed :  it  was  signed  on  the 
at  great  sacrifices.  The  conditions  15th  of  May,  and  put  the  finishing 
were,  that  the  King  should  aban-  stroke  to  the  humiliation  of  this 
don  the  coalition,  and  send  a  pleni-  Court.  •  Suza,  Labrunette,  and  the 
potentiary  to  Paris,  to  treat  of  de-  Exilles  were  demolished ;  Alessan- 
finitive  peace ;  that  until  the  con-  dria  remained  permanently  with  the 
elusion  of  peace,  or  the  breaking  off  French ;  the  Alps  became  open  ;  and 
of  the  negociations,  Ceva,  Coni,  and  the  King,  having  no  fortified  place 
Tortona,  or  Alessandria,  should  be  except  Turin  and  Fort  Bard,  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Re- 
French  ;  that  free  communication  public.  Such  mercy  ! 
between  France  and  the  army  should  Thus  in  fifteen  days,  six  victories 
be  |)ermitted  by  the  military  roads  were  gained ;  the  main  object  of  the 
in  all  directions  ;  that  the  French  campaign  was  secured ;  the  fortresses 
army  should  continue  to  occupy  the  which  guard  the  Alps  were  either 
ground  of  which  it  was  at  that  mo-  in  the  power  of  the  French,  or  to  be 
inent  in  possession  ;  that  Valenza  rased  ;  and  the  coalition  was  depriv- 
sbould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ed  of  an  ally,  possessed  of  an  army 
French  General,  until  he  should  of  50,000  men,  and  who,  from  his 
have  affected  the  passage  of  the  Po ;  situation,  in  a  great  measure  hehl 
that  the  militia  should  be  disbanded,  the  destinies  of  Italy  in  his  hand, 
and  the  regular  troops  dispersed  in  History  has  to  record  few  achieve- 
tbe  fortresses.  Thus  the  Austrians,  ments  so  brilliant  as  this  ! 
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The  day  had  set,  and  night  unfurfd  Their  blood-red  gleams  are  wildly  sent 

Her  curtain  o’er  a  sheeted  world.  Far  up  into  the  firmament ; 

When,from  the  Kremlin,  wreaths  of  smoke  Riding  upon  the  night-wind’s  wing. 

In  tall  and  tow’ring  columns  broke.  They  soar  with  fHghtful  thund’ring. 

Like  blackness  bodied  into  form.  And  fast  the  sombre  cloud  assault. 

Huge  as  the  Angel  of  the  Storm,  That  speeds  along  the  midnight  vault ; 

Grim  as  the  hideous  shapes  of  night.  While  swiftly  darting  through  the  air. 

When  fever  comes  in  burning  might,  The  northern  streamers  gather  there  ; 

And  Hitting  o’er  the  wand’ring  eye.  Like  demons  shed  a  ghastly  smile. 

Glides  jiast  each  gloomy  phantasy  !  And  revel  o’er  the  funeral  pile ! 

It  seem’d  as  central  fires  had  riven 
Their  prison  walls,  and  roee  to  Heaven— 
That  second  deluge,  in  whose  womb, 
The  world  shall  find  a  fiery  tomb ;  , 
When  Earth,  that  many  an  age  hath  fled, 
With  all  her  living  and  her  dead. 

And  with  unslackcn’d  speed  hath  spun 
In  giant  circles  round  the  sun, 

One  mighty  hell  shall  wildly  roll 
Away— away  like  flying  scroll, 

And  blaze  upon  her  last  career — 

To  distant  worlds  a  sight  of  fear ! 


city  sadd’ning  in  a  cloud, 

tis  swash’d  already  in  her  shroud, 

struggling  forth  all  fiercely  came, 

0*  crackling  domes,  the  prison’d  flame ; 
he  red  lava’s  burning  waves, 
t  roar  and  boil  through  Etna’s  caves, 
h  on  his  rocks  their  fiery  flood, 

6  ocean  in  its  stormy  mood  ! 

I  fast  the  tow’r  and  flaming  fane 
'  their  fierce  lustre  o’er  the  plain  ; 

•c  giant  tapers  of  the  night, 
the  wan  wastes  in  crimson  light ; 


I'LAYS  WRITTEN  BY  THE  THRICE  NOBLE,  ILLUSTRIOUS,  AND  EXCELLENT 
PRINCESS,  THE  LADY  MARCHIONESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

1 N  the  following  passage,  we  may  safely  presume,  the  speaker  delivers  the 
true  opinion  of  the  fair  writer  herself,  upon  the  topics  touched  on  : 

[scene  12th.] 

Fame  hath  spoke  loud,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  poets ;  as  for  the  ancient  poets, 
they  are  a  length  out  of  the  reach  of  ray  judgment,  so  as  my  opinion  will  hardly  reach 
so  far ;  but  as  for  our  modern  poets,  that  have  made  plays  in  our  modern  times, 
although  they  desei^  e  praise,  yet  not  so  much  nor  so  high  applause  as  is  given 
them  ;  for  most  of  their  plots,  or  foundation  of  their  plays,  were  taken  out  of  old 
authors,  as  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  historians  and  poets,  also  all  the  modem 
romances  are  taken  out  of  these  stories,  and  many  plays  out  of  these  romances.  *  * 

*  *  *  *  As  for  plays,  the  true  comedy  is  pure  love  and  humours ;  also  the  customs, 
manners,  and  the  habits  and  inbred  qualities  of  mankind  ;  and  right  tragi^comedies 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  ])assions  which  are  created  in  the  soul ;  and  a  right  tragedy 
is  inteimixt  with  the  passions,  appetites,  and  humours  of  men,  with  the  influence  of 
outward  actions,  accidents,  and  misfortunes. 

^  Matron — Let  me  interrupt  you,  to  ask  your  opinion  how  you  like  the  Italian  and 
French  plays  ? 

Isody  Speaker,— Ks  well  as  I  can  like  any  thing  that  is  a  strain  beyond  nature,  or, 
as  I  may  say,  nature’s  constraint :  for  the  truth  is,  in  their  discourse  or  rehearsals, 
the}'  do  not  only  raise  their  voice  a  note  or  two  too  high,  but  many  notes  too  high ; 
and  in  their  actions  they  are  so  forced,  as  the  spectators  might  very  easily  believe  the 
actions  would  break  their  sinew.strings  ;  and  in  their  speech,  they  fetch  their  breath 
so  short  and  thick,  and  in  such  painful  fetches  and  throws,  as  those  spectators  that 
are  strangers  might  verily  believe  they  were  gasping  for  life. 

Afa/rof»._But,  Lady,  all  know  love,  w'hich  is  the  theme  or  subject  of  plays,  is  a 
violent  passion,  which  forces  the  players  to  an  elevation  of  action  and  speech. 

Ladit  Speaker,— y\o9X  Reverend  Matron,  my  opinion  is,  that  though  it  be  com¬ 
mendable  and  admirable  for  the  poet  to  be  elevated  with  a  poetical  divine  inspiration 
to  outdo  nature ;  yet,  for  the  actors,  their  best  grace  is  to  play  or  act  in  the  tracks  or 
paths  of  nature,  and  to  keep  within  nature’s  bounds ;  and  whensoever  they  go  aa'ry, 
otjransgnss  the^rom,  they  are  to  be  condemned,  and  to  be  accounted  ill  actors; 
and  ftir  the  (lasTOns  of  love,  certainly  the  strongest  love  is  like  the  deepest  water, 
w  hmh  IS  DMMt  nlent,  and  least  unnecessarily  active ;  they  may  sometimes  murmur 
'vith  w  inds  of  sighs,  but  never  roar ;  they  neither  foam  nor  fVolh  with  violence,  but 
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are  composed  into  a  heavy  l)ody,  with  a  settled  sadness.  But,  in  short,  the  Italian 
und  French  players  act  more  romantical  than  natural,  which  is  feigned  and  constrained, 
hut  to  conclude  with  the  poet,  he  delights  the  ear  and  the  understanding  with  the 
variety  of  every  thing  that  Nature  hath  made,  or  art  invented  ;  for  a  poet  is  like  a  bee, 
that  gathers  the  sweet  of  every  flower,' and  brings  the  honey  to  his  hive,  which  are 
the  ears  and  memory  of  the  hearers,  or  readers,  in  whose  head  his  wit  swarms but 
us  painters  draw'  to  the  life,  so  poets  should  write  to  the  life,  and  players  act  to  the  life. 

It  seems  to  be  with  regret  that  the  form  of  our  old  Moralities,  and  alle- 
noble  writer  passes  lightly  and  ra-  gorical  pieces.  If,  however,  they 
pidly  over  a  topic.  She  wishes  curi-  seldom  exhibit,  without  much  alloy, 
ously  to  examine  it  in  its  opposing  the  occasional  noble  and  rich  pocti* 
aspects.  She  forgets  that  the  situa-  cal  embellishment  of  some  of  these,— 
tions  and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  if  the  scenes  of  outward  nature  are  not 
characters  often  demand  that  they  dwelt  upon  with  such  fond  contem- 
should  say  little ;  that  they  should  plative  rapture,  and  described  with 
repress  the  copious  ebullitions  of  their  such  a  vivid  and  simple  truth ;  yet 
ingenuity,  and  conceal  their  learning  they  may  perhaps  be  pronounc^  to 
and  more  elaborated  wit.  In  the  be  more  varied  and  pleasing  in  their 
drama  of  Bell  in  Campo,”  a  Gene-  structure, — more  animated  and  spor- 


ral  is  attended  by  his  wife  to  the  tive  in  their  process, — more  rapid 
wars;  and  then  follows,  in  one  scene,  and  direct  in  tneir  import, — and 
some  very  pointed  and  natural  dia-  more  rich  and  eiFective  in  the  con- 
logue,  giving  several  very  satirical  treats  and  incidents  of  the  fanciful 
and  witty  reasons  why  a  soldier  and  motley  assemblage  of  allegorical 
should  leave  his  wife  behind.  But,  personages.  The  retirement  and  se¬ 
ns  the  dialogue  proceeds,  the  learned  elusion  in  which  the  fair  writer  seems 
and  ingenious  intellect  of  the  noble  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of  her 
author  becomes  exuberant,  in  pour-  life,  added  to  her  protracted  and  dis¬ 
ing  forth  reasons  why  the  wife  tressing  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  while 
should  become  an  inmgte  of  the  camp,  they  removed  her  from  an  intimate 
In  her  copiousness,  she  destroys  the  knowledge  of  society  and  its  shifting 
pleasing  impression  she  had  already  usages  and  manners,  so  indispens- 
produced,  and  gives  to  her  characters  able  to  the  dramatist,  may  be  said  to 
the  weapons  of  sophists,  rather  than  have  led  her,  in  this  walk  of  composi- 
those  more  usual  and  less  ingenious  tion,  by  a  natural  consequence,  to 
topics,  which  suit  the  object  of  their  the  delineation  of  characters  of  a 
just  introduction.  The  envied  cha-  more  abstract  and  allegorical  cast, 
racter,  who  is  pitched  upon  to  bear  In  this  more  confined  and  conspicu- 
down  all  opposition,  and  to  smooth  ously  didactic  range  of  the  drama, 
and  tranquillize  the  eddies  and  op-  we  may  presume  she  found  a  field 
posing  currents  of  this  obstinate  and  peculiarly  congenial  to  the'  calmly 
doubtful  discussion,  tells  his  asto-  contemplative  and  philosophical  bent 
nished  and  less  erudite  adversaries,  of  her  mind.  The  noble  writer  had 
that  Pompey  and  Germanicus  carried  not  here  to  exhibit  those  varying 
their  wives  to  the  field  along  with  shades  of  individual  living  character. 


tods  and  wcunations  of  war,  solaced 
himself  with  the  society  of  several 
that  it  had  been  well  for  Agamem- 
tton,  and  some  of  the  other  Grecian 
chiefs,  their  wives  had  been  with 
them  at  the  siege  of  Troy ; — that  con- 
ndence  and  heroism  are  inspired  by 
teir  presence ; — and  that  there  have 
Deen  women,  who  have  led  armies, 
®tid  been  intrepid  and  successful  Ge¬ 
nerals. 

^veral  of  the  dramas  of  the  noble 
*tcr,  besides  detached  characters, 
them,  would  seem  to 
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amidst  the  stfeam  and  current  of  their 
fluctuation,  are  so  difficult  to  be  fa¬ 
thomed.  In  her  fictitious  allegorical 
creations,  she  had  rather  to  seek 
the  delineation  of  characters  gener¬ 
ally,  than  particularly,  true,— of  those 
philosophically  just,  but  which  bear 
upon  tiiem  tne  impress  of  nothing 
individual  in  their  features,  or  which 
can  be  identified  with  existing  fa¬ 
shion  or  custom.  She  had  the  t^  of 
representing  virtues  and  vices,  pas¬ 
sions  and  anecdons,  in  their  general 
and  received  attributes,— of  pourtray- 
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be  Baid  at  all  times  to  present  but  compounded  and  diversified  qualities 
one  unchanging  aspect,  and  which  so  wonderfully  blended  and  associs' 
have  a  fixed,  undeviating  place  in  the  ted  in  living  character,  and  which  so 
mind.  The  elements  which  compose  often,  in  their  finely  attenuated  or 
this  peculiar  range  of  characters  gradually  deepening  shades,  fill  the 
cannot  be  said  to  illustrate  any  par-  dramatic  poet  with  wonder  and  de- 
ticular  age.  They  are  those  passions  spair,  wdiile  he  attempts,  adequately 
and  desires,— those  virtues  and  vi-  and  powerfully,  to  reveal  them, 
ces, — those  abstract  qualities  and  at-  We  do  not,  however,  assuredly  mean 

tributes,  which  exist,  but  slightly  to  hold  up  these  more  modern  Mo- 
inodifietl,  while,  so  to  speak,  the  ralities  as  compositions  of  very  high 
ocean  of  change  rolls  ceaselessly  past,  or  undoubted  excellence :  we  think 
encroaching  uj>on,  and  sweeping  the  impressions  sought  to  be  produ< 
away,  so  much  that  seemed  stable  ced  by  such  compositions,  might  have 
and  permanent.  Such  abstract  allc-  been  accomplished  by  a  more  beau 
gorical  personages  seem,  it  is  true,  tiful  and  striking  poetical  progression 
to  move,  and  he  endued  with  abund-  and  elucidation  of  incidents;  that 
ant  vitality  ;  but  they  reflect  no  liv-  much  that  is  vicious  in  taste,  redun 
ing  image  in  society  ;  they  hold  not  dantin  expression,  prolix  in  dialogue, 
up  to  us  those  crow’ds  of  singular  and  and  elaborately  figurative  in  dis- 
fantastic  characters — those  predomi-  course,  might  here  have  been  avoid 
iiant  follies  and  usages — those  singu-  ed.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 


ocean  of  change  rolls  ceaselessly  past,  or  undoubted  excellence :  we  think 
encroaching  uj>on,  and  sweeping  the  impressions  sought  to  be  produ< 
away,  so  much  that  seemed  stable  ced  by  such  compositions,  might  have 
and  permanent.  Such  abstract  allc-  been  accomplished  by  a  more  beau- 
gorical  personages  seem,  it  is  true,  tiful  and  striking  poetical  progression 
to  move,  and  he  endued  with  abund-  and  elucidation  of  incidents;  that 
ant  vitality  ;  but  they  reflect  no  liv-  much  that  is  vicious  in  taste,  redun- 
ing  image  in  society  ;  they  hold  not  dantin  expression,  prolix  in  dialogue, 
up  to  us  those  crow’ds  of  singular  and  and  elaborately  figurative  in  dis- 
fantastic  characters — those  predomi-  course,  might  here  have  been  avoid 
iiant  follies  and  usages — those  singu-  ed.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
lar  and  amusing  prejudices ;  neither  general  fastidiousness  of  our  critical 
do  they  exhibit  to  us  that  grotesque  character,  we  must  allow,  that  vve 
and  antique  costume,  or  that  pictu-  have  felt  these  compositions  often  do- 
resque  and  impressive  air,  which  is  lightful  and  gratifying  in  the  perusal 
jwured  with  such  a  striking  and  vi-  They  breathe,  throughout,  such  a 
vid  glow  of  colour  over  the  mass  of  noble  and  exhilarating  morality,— 
society,  and  which  a  great  and  finely  they  are  so  clear  and  unambiguous 
observant  poet,  like  the  painter  who  in  their  virtuous  purpose, — they  ex 
jKTi>etuates  some  singular  and  fair  patiatc  with  so  soothing  and  aniuia 
aspect  of  outward  nature,  or  some  ted  a  philosophy  upon  the  varied  ills 
noble  grace  and  energy  of  living  at-  and  conditions  of  life, — they  exhibit 
titude,  seizes  and  commemorates,  in  such  just  and  manly  conceptions  of 
all  its  moving  and  characteristic  bus-  the  capacities  of  our  nature,  and  of- 
tle  and  animation,  before  it  sinks  and  ten  such  a  strong  blaze  of  light  is 
disa]ipears  for  ever.  thrown  ujion  the  graces  or  defonui 

^  The  noble  writer,  in  these  compo-  ties  of  the  personages,  that  it  is  iin 
sitions,  had  only  to  represent  her  jKissible  at  times  not  to  feel  a  thrill 
numerous  allegorical  jKTsonages  in  of  delight,  and  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
situations  fitted  to  shew  their  beauty  masculine  and  richly  diversifitd 
or  deformity, — to  contrive  a  few  in-  powders  of  the  writer.  In  the  portrai- 
cidents  of  easy  conception,  which  turc  of  these  allegorical  jrersonagis, 
should  show,  in  a  more  striking  and  if  the  noble  writer  seldom  exhibits 
impressive  light,  the  permanent  fea-  those  rapid,  energetic,  and  poetical 
turcs,  so  to  speak,  of  .these  simple,  strokes  by  which  Bunyan,  in  his  sa- 
uncompounded  human  qualities.  In  cred  allegory,  gives  at  once,  as  it  were, 
these  more  grave  didactic  dramas,  life  to  his  characters ;  we  are  yet  gra 
the  noble  author  finds  ample  scope  tified  often  by  traits  of  his  soft,  allu 
for  that  fancifully  moralizing  and  ring  simplicity  of  delineation,  of  his 
philosophizing  spirit  which  she  pos-  mellow  colouring ;  and  where  the  na- 
si'ssul.  It  is  here  that  her  wit  may  ture  of  the  incidents  permits,  and  the 
sjvort  with  genei^,  rather  than  local  curiously  elaborate  and  subtle  inge- 
and  passing  follies ;  and  that  in  the  nuity  of  the  writer  happily  sleepst 
Wide  excursive  field  over  which  her  the  characters  often  rise  into  a  sooth- 
«ncy  and  ingenuity  range,  she  is  ena-  ing  and  impressive  strain  of  mora- 
bled  to  look  at  all  times  to  the  clear,  lizing.  We  may,  it  is  true,  often 
wrmanent,  and  simple  qualities  of  desiderate  more  cliastely  poetical  aiul 
jicr  allcgoncal  ])crsonages.  She  may  impressive  appeals,  so  apiwsite  in  tK 
here,  in  this  more  confined  walk,  will,  mouths  of  those  who  stand,  as  it 
ingly  turn  aside  from  those  infinitely  were,  before  us,  the  living  images  of 
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the  virtues  and  the  passions.  We 
may  desire  that  the  incidents  which 
are  meant  to  picture  vividly  forth  to 
these  qualities  and  attributes^ 
had  been  more  elevated  and  inviting¬ 
ly  picturesque  in  their  selection,  and 
that,  amidst  the  crowd  of  detached 
incident,  some  striking  train  should 
assume  a  more  predominant  ascen¬ 
dancy,  and  l)cget  a  more  intense  and 
exclusive  interest.  We  may  often 
fruitlessly  wish  that  the  Lady  Sans- 
pareil,  in  her  learned  enthusiasm, 
were  less  copiously  fertile  in  her  dis¬ 
courses,  or  more  correct  in  her  fanci¬ 
ful  and  elaborate  scientific  allusions; 
that  the  Lady  Examination  were  less 
obtrusive  with  the  glittering  treasures 
of  her  philosophy ;  that  “  Grave 
Temperance"  w’ere  less  of  a  casuist ; 
that  the  Lady  Conversation  were  not 
so  odiously  erratic  and  discursive ; 
and  that  poor  Virtue  w’crc  more  care-  . 
ful  and  select  in  the  choice  of  her 
company.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  striking  violations  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  taste,  and  of  truth  of  charac¬ 
ter,  which  these  dramas  display,  the 
impression  which  they  leave  behind, 
although  resulting  from  many  seem¬ 
ingly  opposite  and  jarring  elements, 
still  often  singularly  blends  and  har¬ 
monizes  in  the  satisfaction  of  its  fi¬ 
nal  result.  The  rich  and  profuse 
exuberance  with  which  we  arc  pre¬ 
sented,  even  amidst  its  superfluity,  is 
one  ingredient  of  strong  satisfaction. 

The  fruits  which  hang  in  abundance 
around  us  may  not,  perhaps,  be  all 
equally  richly  mellowed  and  delicious 
to  the  taste,  yet  they  gratify  the  sight, 
and  add  to  the  variety  and  gorgeous 
luxuriance  of  the  scene.  If  the  no¬ 
ble  writer  seldom  touches  upon  those 
loved  recollections,  those  tender  as¬ 
sociations,  which  make  up  the  true 
elements  of  the  pathetic, — if  we  find 
btr  often  seduced,  and  drawn  aside 

MATRIMONIAL  TROUBLE.— PART  1st,  SCENE  27th. 

Procurer, — 0,  madam,  he  is  most  desperately  in  love  with  your  ladyship. 

rArti/i/y.__Pray  Heaven,  madam,  he  doth  not  hang  himself  before  my  door  ! 

Procurer. — Taith,  madam,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  do  some  violent  act  u^)on  him¬ 
self,  unless  you  pity  him. 

Chastity, — Is  he  in  distress  ? 

Procurer. — As  much  as  love  can  make  him. 

How  should  I  help  him,  madam  ? 

“roci/rer.— Nothing  can  help  him,  but  love’s  returns  in  kind  embracements. 

Would  you  have  me,  a  married  wife,  embrace  an  amorous  lover  ? 

I  rocurer.— .0,  madam,  stolen  pleasures  are  sweet,  and  marriage  is  a  cloak  to  hide 
‘ove’s  meetings. 

.And  can  it  hide  the  sin  from  the  gods,  and  the  falFehood  from  my  hus- 


from  the  direct  road  to  the  heart,  by 
the  importunate  calls  of  a  wildly  ex¬ 
cursive  ingenuity,  or  the  fantastic 
and  obtrusive  flowers  of  a  false  taste, 
still  it  must  be  allowed  she  has  ac¬ 
complished  much,  although  we  may 
lament  she  has  not  purely  and  legiti¬ 
mately  accomplished  more. 

shall  now  present  our  rea¬ 
ders  with  some  extracts  from  these 
long-forgotten  and  neglected  dramas. 
It  might  be  easy  to  select  passages 
to  justify  our  most  severe  strictures. 
We  shall  rather,  however,  follow  the 
more  acceptable  task  of  giving  seve¬ 
ral  scenes,  which  w'e  deem  character¬ 
istic  of  the  diversified  genius  of  the 
writer.  We  have  been  averse  from 
giving  an  outline  of  any  of  the  al¬ 
legorical  dramas,  being  satisfied  it 
could  be  productive  of  very  partial 
and  slender  interest  to  our  readers. 
Each  figurative  personage  stands,  as 
it  were,  so  much  detached  and  apart 
— he  affects  those  around  him  so 
slightly  by  his  movements — and  his 
qualities  are  so  strongly  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  indicated,  by  the  few  simple, 
inartificial  incidents,  personal  to  him¬ 
self,  through  which  lie  passes,  that 
the  enumeration  of  the  circumstances 
upon  which  any  of  these  dramas  arc 
founded,  while  they  would  disclose 
no  finely-moving  intricacy,  or  dc- 
velopemcnt  of  plot,  would  only  prove 
to  our  readers  irksome  and  oppres¬ 
sive. 

The  following  scene  appears  to  us 
highly  beautiful.  It  is  cliaracteris- 
tic  of  that  pure  and  exalted  morality, 
which  the  noble  writer  often  depicts 
with  such  a  gravely  chastened  and 
mellow  colouring.  The  Lady  Pro¬ 
curer  is  artfully  attempting  to  seduce 
the  Lady  Chastity  from  her  fidelity 
to  her  husband.  Sir  Henry  Sage, 
intended  as  the  allegorical  represen¬ 
tative  of  Wisdom. 
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bund,  as  well  as  from  the  world  ?  But,  let  me  tell  you,  the  world  is  quicksighted  as 
to  (lorticulars,  thougli  blind  as  to  the  general. 

/’rocttfrr.— ’Faith,  madam,  the  gods  easily  pardon  natural  faults,  and  husbands 
dare  not  spy  them,  at  least  not  to  divulge  them :  and  the  world  censures  all  the  virtuous 
as  much  as  the  wicked,  and  the  chaste  as  much  as  the  wanton  {  besides,  you  ure  ex¬ 
cusable,  Itcing  married  to  an  ancient  man. 

Chastity. — Doth  age  deserve  no  love  ? 

Procurer.— ’Faith  little,  for  love  wears  out  with  time,  and  age  wears  out  of  love  ; 
and  if  you  said  yon  did  love  your  husband,  nobody  would  believe  you  ;  for  who  can 
think,  you,  that  are  young  and  fair,  can  love  a  man  that’s  old  ? 

Chastity.—By  Heaven,  1  never  thought  my  husband  old  !  for  he  doth  appear  to 
me  to  be  just  at  maturity,  adorned  with  all  the  graces. 

Procurer.— Surely  you  do  not  think  his  silver  hair  Apollo’s  locks  ? 

CVuia/i/y.— No ;  but  I  think  them  Pallas’s  head-piece. 

Procurer.— Nor  can  you  think  his  hollow  eyes,  that’s  sunk  into  his  head,  are  Cu¬ 
pid’s  golden  arrows  ? 

CAor/i/y.— No ;  but  I  think  them  Minerva’s  loom,  which  hath  interweaved  several 
objects,  making  various  and  most  curious  works  of  Knowledge  and  of  Wit,  where 
Judgment  in  the  midst  is  placed,  and  Understanding  borders  it. 

Procurer.— And  can  you  think  his  shoulders,  l)ent  by  weak  old  age,  are  Cupid’s  bow  ? 

Cfuutity _ No  ;  but  I  can  think  it’s  like  a  ^nk  swelled  out  by  ^nerosity,  to  bear 

Necessity’s  burdens  on  ;  or  else  a  heap  of  noble  deeds,  raised  by  heroic  actions,  where- 
on  Fame  sits  in  triumph,  and  blow  s  his  praise  abroad,  that  all  the  world  may  hear  it. 

Procurer. — I  will  never  believe  you  can  think  the  furrows  in  his  face,  ploughed  up 
by  Time,  as  smooth  as  waters  be  when  in  a  calm. 

ChfifHty. — No ;  but  I  can  think  them  tracks  or  paths  made  by  Experience,  in  which 
w  alk  1‘rudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Temj^rance ;  and  though  you  strive  to  make 
my  husband  much  older  than  he  is,  yet  I  l)elieve,  that  neither  time  nor  age  have  |)ower 
over  him  ;  for,  to  my  sight,  his  skin  is  as  smooth  as  light,  his  eyes  as  darting  as  A))ollo’s 
beams,  his  Ixxiy  is  os  straight  as  Serzes’  wand,  able  to  charm  the  youngest  she,  and 
turn  her  all  to  love  ;  his  strength  is  active,  and  his  spirits  quick  to  carry  arras,  or 
fight  his  enemies ;  and  for  his  brain,  *tis  equally  tempered,  not  burnt  with  heat,  nor 
frozen  up  with  cold  :  nor  are  his  sinews  out  of  tune  by  slackened  nerves,  but  just  set 
to  life’s  harmony  ;  strength  strings  the  chords,  and  health  doth  keep  just  time. 

Procarcr— Ha !  ha  !  ha  1  Sweet  lady,  your  love  hath  made  him  a  most  heavenly 
creature. 

CAur/iVy.— Foul  devil,  that  seeks  to  corrupt  the  marriage-bed  with  false  dispraise 
and  flattering  insinuations,  carrying  fond  love’s  recommendations  from  ear  to  ear ! 
Youth  being  credulous,  they  are  soon  received,  w’hich  you  perceiving,  strait  strive  to 
sow  in  tender  hearts  love’s  amorous  passions,  from  whence  adultery  doth  grow*,  and 
vices  do  increase.  You,  a  lady, — a  bawd  !  O  that  honour,  the  mark  of  merit,  should 
be  placed  on  such  base  subjects  as  you  are !  Begone  !  such  bawds  as  you,  are  not  only 
able  to  disorder  a  private  family,  but  to  ruin  a  whole  kingdom  ;  you  are  worse  than 
witches,  and  do  more  mischief,  Sic. 

The  following  short  scene  is  beautiful,  although  somewhat  too  formal  anil 
elaborate.  It  is  from  die  Drama  of  “  Nature’s  Three  Daughters:” 

My  sweet  mistress,  w'hat  is  the  cause  you  look  so  pale  and  melan¬ 
choly  ? 

hear  you  have  forsaken  me,  and  make  love  to  another;  which  I  no 
sooner  heard,  but  shook  with  fear ;  like  to  a^^tender  plant  blown  by  a  northern  wind, 
wherewith  my  blood  congealed  with  cold,  my  thoughts  grew  sad,  and  gathered  like 
black  clouds,  which  make  my  head  hang  down,  my  face  all  withered,  pale,  and  dry  : 
but  did  1  love,  as  many  do,  for  person,  not  for  mind,  your  inconstancy  would  be  a  less 
crime ;  but  were  your  body  as  curious  made  as  Nature’s  skill  could  form  you,  and  not 
a  soul  ^w’erable,  1  might  admire  you,  but  not  love  you  with  adoration  as  1  do. 

Aro6«/Mrimo— >Fear  not ;  for  as  thy  tongue  unlocks  my  ears,  so  it  locks  up  my  heart 
from  all  thy  sex  but  thee,  and,  as  a  cabinet,  doth  keep  thy  picture  there. 

yinior.— Heaven  grant  my  tongue  may  never  rust,  but  move  with  words  as  smoothed 
with  oil,  turned  by  the  strength  of  wit,  easy  and  fVec ! 

A^o6i/brimA.— Dear  mistrets,  banish  this  jeakwisy,  it  may  in  time  corrupt  pure  love ; 
and  be  you  TOnfldent  of  my  afflKrtion,  as  of  your  own  virtue- 

Amor. — our  kind  wor^  I  will  i^e  for  a  sufficient  seal,  and  never  doubt  the  bond 
that  love  hath  made. 
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>\'e  give  the  following  as  an  instance  of  that  grave  and  subdued  pathos, 
touched  with  conceit,  in  which  the  noble  writer  sometimes  indulges.  It  is 
from  the  same  drama  with  the  preceding  extract.  Monsieur  Phantasie 
has  been  dangerously  wounded  in  the  cause  of  his  mistress. 

jmy _ I  will  go  fetch  more  help  and  chirurgeons.  [/i.rif. 

Phantasie. _ I  am  woiujded  more  with  thoughts  of  sorrow  than  with  my  oppusite*8 

sword,  and  wish  that  death  would  strike  me  in  thy  arms,  that  I  might  breathe  my  last 
there ;  otter  up  my  soul  u|X)n  the  altar  of  thy  breast,  and  yield  my  life  a  sacrifice  unto 
thy  constancy. 

Mademoiselle  Bon. — May  death  exchange,  and  take  my  life,  that  is  useless  to  the 
world,  and  spare  your’s,  for  noble  actions  to  build  a  fame  thereon  ! 

Phantasie _ I  sjjeak  not  so. 

Mademoiselle  Ron. — If  my  words  offend  you,  my  tongue  for  ever  shall  be  dumb. 

Phantasie. — No ;  it  is  your  wish  offends,  and  not  your  words  ;  for  they  are  music 
to  my  ears,  or  like  to  drops  of  balsam  poured  therein,  to  heal  my  wounded  soul. 

Mad.  Bon _ If  that  my  words  could  cure  your  wounds  that  bleetl,  rather  than 

want,  I’ll  speak  till  my  breath  were  spent,  no  lip  to  form  words  with. 

[She  "weeps, 

Phantasie. — Why  do  you  weep  ? 

Mad.  Bon. — To  see  you  bleed ;  but  if  you  bleed  to  death,  I  will  weep  to  death  ; 
and  as  life  issues  through  your  wounds,  so  shall  life  issue  through  my  eyes,  and 
drown  itself  in  fl(X)ds  of  tears. 

..Forbear  ;  let  not  the  earth  drink  up  those  tears,  those  precious  tears 
the  gods  thirst  after. 

The  noble  writer  is  not  deterred  from  introducing  into  her  scenes  that 
most  unmanageable  and  ticklish  character  the  Clown,  or  Jester; — and  as¬ 
suredly  we  think  her  Clown  not  the  least  inventive  and  facetious  member 
of  his  motley  fraternity.  In  the  Matrimonial  Trouble'*  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scene : 

Mrs  Single. — What  a  troublesome  life  is  a  married  life  !  Bless  me.  Heaven  !  who 
would  marry  ? 

[Enter  Raillery  Jester  at  her  last  words. 

Fool — What  would  you  if  you  could  get  a  husband  ?  for  maids  long  to  be  wives, 
and  wives  long  to  be  widows,  that  they  may  marry  again. 

•S’<ffg/r...That  is,  because  maids  do  not  know  the  vexations  of  marriage,  which 
wives  do. 

Fool — ’Faith,  women  take  a  pleasure  in  being  vext,  crost,  and  injured  ;  for  then 
they  have  a  ground  for  their  anger,  and  revenge  is  the  sweetest  and  dearest  em¬ 
ployment  they  have,  or  would  wish  to  have ;  otherwise  they  would  be  dull  and  idle 
without  it ;  and,  to  prove  it,  widows  are  as  earnest  and  as  industrious  to  marry'  as 
maids,  and  all  is,  because  they  would  be  vext  and  crost. 

Single.m~.\nd  are  not  men  as  desirous  and  hasty  to  marry  as  women  ? 

fW._Yes,  those  that  are  fools. 

.yinjgfe.— Why,  then,  you  should  marry,  if  any  woman  would  have  you. 

t  oo/._Such  fools  as  I  never,  or  very  seldom  marry  ;  for  though  we  are  christened 
fools,  w'e  were  bom  wise  (where  other  men  were  born  fools,  but  christened  wise,) 
as  bearing  the  name  of  wise  and  understanding  men,  so  as  they  have  only  the  name, 
but  not  the  wisdom  ;  the  tmth  is,  we  fool,  and  other  men  are  fooled. 

•Siagfe— Then  women  are  born  wise,  for  they  fool  men. 

FooL — Nay,  faith,  poor  souls,  they  are  for  the  most  part  double-fooled  ;  first,  think- 
mg  they  fool,  and  then  in  being  fooled. 

In  another  scene  the  same  characters  are  thus  introduced ; 

•Single... Whose  death  is  coming  ? 

I®**  thing  I  know :  wherefore  take  heed,  for,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  a  rough  fellow ;  for  he  pulls  the  soul  out  of  the  body,  as  a  barber-chirurgeon 
tooth,  sometimes  with  less  pain,  sometimes  with  more;  but  many  times 
th  is  forced  to  tear  the  body,  as  a  tooth-drawer  tears  the  jaw-bone,  before  he  can 

get  It  out. 

instruments  doth  Death  draw  out  the  soul  with  ? 

^^*^itnes8,  wounds,  passions,  accidents,  and  the  like. 

y  Vfe.-.But  how  came  Death  and  you  so  well  acquainted  ? 

®  near  akin  ;  for  Death  and  Ignorance  are  cousin-germans. 
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Single _ ’Faith  thou  art  rather  a  knave  than  a  fool,  and  a  knave  is  nearer  akin 

to  life  than  death. 

The  passaj^t*  wc  now  give  is  much  in  the  calm,  graceful,  and  soothing 
manner  of  the  noble  author,  wdieii  she  fortunately  forgets  to  be  formally 
and  elaborately  fanciful.  The  Seigneur  Valoroso  being  about  to  depart  for 
the  wars,  his  wife  entreats  that  she  may  accompany  him. 

Madam  Jantil. — I  cannot  chuse  but  take  it  unkindly  that  you  will  go  without 
me;  do  you  niistnist  iny  affection,  or  that  1  have  not  as  much  love  for  you  as  the 
C;encrar«  Lady  hath  for  her  husband  ?  or  do  you  desire  to  leave  me,  because  you 
would  take  a  mistress  along  with  you — one  that,  |>erchancc,  hath  more  beauty  than 
you  think  me  to  have,  with  whom  you  may  securely  and  freely  sit  in  your  tent, 
and  gaze  uiwn ;  or  one  that  hath  more  wit  than  I,  whose  sweet,  smooth,  and  flatter¬ 
ing  words  may  charm  your  thoughts,  and  draw'  your  soul  out  of  your  ears  to  sit 
U|Km  her  lips,  or  dancing  w’ith  delight  upon  her  tongue  ? 

Seigneur  Vulcroso. — Frithee,  wife,  be  not  jealous  ;  I  vow'to  Heaven  no  other  beauty 
can  attract  my  eyes  but  thine,  nor  any  sound  can  please  my  brain,  but  what  thy 
charming  tongue  sends  in  ; — besides,  I  prize  not  what  thy  body  is,  but  how-  ihy 
soul’s  adorned  :  thy  virtue  w  ould  make  me  think  thee  fair,  although  thou  wert  de¬ 
formed  ;  and  wittier  far  than  Mercury,  hadst  thou  Midas’s  cars : — but  thou  hast  all 
that  man  can  wish  of  womankind,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  will  leave  thee  safe  ai 
home ;  for  1  am  loth  to  venture  all  my  wealth  and  happiness  in  Fortune’s  incon¬ 
stant  biuk,  suffering  thy  tender  youth  and  sex  to  float  on  the  rough  waves  of  chance, 
where  dangers  like  to  northern  winds  blow  high,  and  who  can  know  but  that  fatal 
guests  may  come  and  overwhelm  thee,  and  drown  all  my  joys  ?  wherefore,  for  my 
sake,  keep  thyself  at  home. 

Madam  Jantil.— \  shall  ol>ey  you  ;  but  yet  I  think  it  W'erc  not  w'ell  I  should  be 
a  long  time  from  you,  and  at  a  great  distance. 

Seigneur  I  will  promise  you,  if  I  perceive  the  W'ar  is  like  to  be  pro¬ 

longed,  and  that  there  l)c  garrison -towns  so  safe  as  you  may  securely  live  in.  I  will 
send  for  you,  placing  you  so  where  sometimes  I  may  visit  you. 

Madam  JantiL—Viay  do  not  forget  me  so  much  as  to  cancel  your  promi.se. 
Seigneur  Forget  thee,  sw'eet  ?  I  should  sooner  forget  life ;  and  if  I 

whilst  I  have  memory.  Heaven  forget  me  !  &c. 

The  concluding  passage  in  the  following  extract  is  fanciful  and  poetical. 
It  is  from  the  same  Drama  with  the  preceding  extract,  the  “  Bell  in  Campo." 

iMdy  Victoria.— I  must  )Kulakc  of  your  actions,  and  go  along  with  you. 
isord  filcMcrai.— What !  to  the  W'ars  ? 

Ijidy  ric/oriu.— To  any  place  where  you  are. 

Lord  frcncraf.— But,  wife,  you  consider  not,  as  that  long  marches,  ill  lodgings, 
much  watching,  cold  nights,  scorching  days,  hunger,  and  danger,  are  ill  companions 
for  ladies ;  their  acquaintance  displeases ;  their  conversation  is  rough  and  rude,  be¬ 
ing  too  boisterous  for  ladies.  Your  tender  and  strengthlcss  constitutions  cannot  en¬ 
counter  nor  grapple  thcrew  ith. 

Ixtdy  Victoria. — 'Tis  said  that  love  overcomes  all  things :  in  your  company.  Ion;: 
marches  will  be  but  os  a  breathing  walk,  the  hard  ground  feel  as  a  feather  bed,  anJ 
the  stormy  sky  a  s|)angled  canopy,  hot  days  a  stove  to  cure  cold  agues,  hunger  as 
fasting  days,  or  an  eve  to  devotion,  and  danger  is  honour’s  triumphant  chariot.—— 
If  I  stay  behind  you,  the  very  imagination  of  your  danger  will  torture  me;  sad 
dreams  will  affVight  me ;  every  little  noise  will  sound  as  your  passing  knell,  and  my 
fearful  mind  w'ill  transform  every  object  like  as  your  pale  ghost,  &c. 

In  the  same  grave  and  mellowed  strain  of  poetic  fancy  is  the  following  • 
It  is  from  the  piece,  The  Comical  Hash.” 

^  Ljamimtiion—mComey  let  us  go  abroad,  for  I  love  to  refresh  myself  in  the  screno 
tir,  taking  the  pleasure  of  every  season,  as  when  the  returning  sun  spins  golden 
lieams,  which  interweave  into  the  thinner  air,  as  golden  threads  w'ith  softer  »lk, 
making  it  like  a  mantle,  rich  and  warm,  which  WTaps  the  body  of  each  creature  in  J 
so,  in  summer,  when  liiferous  wdnds  do  fan  the  sultry  heat ;  then,  in  the  Autumn, 
tliat  8  like  a  temperate  bath,  which  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ;  then,  in  the  ^  in* 
ter,  when  freezing  cold  doth  purge  the  air,  as  physic  doth  the  body  from  most  cor¬ 
rupt  humours,  and  binds  each  loose  dissevered  part. 

Cciwarcr.-— The  Winter  will  bind  up  your  active  limbs,  and  numb  your  flesh, 
make  }our  spirits  chill ;  liesidcs.  Winter  doth  bed-rid  Nature ;  ’tis  a  spiteful, 
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fitHJs,  and  wicked  season,  for  it  dotli  strive  to  deslroy  each  several  thing,  and  it  yields 
nothing  good  itself;  liesides,  it  doth  imprison  many  things,  binding  them  fast  with 
icy  chains,  taking  away  their  natural  liberty ;  also,  it  doth  not  only  frown  and  lower 
on  the  bright  sun,  making  his  light  dim  and  dusky,  but  Winter  doth  untwist,  and 
tloth  upweave  the  sun’s  bright  gulden  beams,  and  wind  them  on  dark  bottoms  ;  &e. 

The  following  passage  from  the  piece  of  AVits*  Cabal,”  being  a  portion 
of  one  of  those  “  Didogue  Discourses”  in  which  the  noble  author  frequently 
employs  her  characters  sportively,  notwithstanding  the  uncouth  roughness 
of  the  verse,  is  not  devoid  of  beauty  and  fancy : 

The  Spring  is  drest  in  buds  and  blossoms  sweeu 

The  Summer  laughs  until  her  cheeks  look  red. 

PU'asurc,’~~The  plenteous  Autumn  under  our  feet. 

Tranquil  The  Winter  shaking  cold,  is  almost  dead. 

All  .S/waA’.— Go  on  with  the  twelve  months. 

Fierce,  furious  March  comes  in  with  landed  brows, 
y/cToir.— Commanding  storms  and  tempests  to  arise, 

Superbe. — Heating  the  trees  and  clouds,  as  if  it  meant 
Vain-Glory. — To  make  them  subject  to  his  tyrannies. 

Portrait. — Then  follows  April,  w'eeping  for  her  buds, 
y’rjxA.— For  fear  rude  March  had  all  her  young  destroyed  ; 

/•V/c/io«.— But  when  she  thought  her  tears  might  rise  to  Hoods, 

Censure. — With  sunbeams  dried  her  eyes,  his  heat  her  joy’d. 

Pleasure. — Then  wanton  May  came  full  of  amorous  siwrts, 

Tranq.  yVocc— Decking  herself  with  gaudy  colours  gay, 

Ambition — And  entertaining  lovers  of  all  sorts. 

Heroic. — In  pleasure  she  doth  pass  her  time  aw'ay. 

Then  enters  June,  with  fair  and  full  fat  face, 

Vaiu-iilory, — Her  eyes  are  bright,  and  clear  as  the  noon  sun  ; 
y*or/r«i<.— .And  in  her  carriage  hath  a  majestic  grace. 

Inquisitive. — In  Equinoctial  pace  she  walks,  not  run. 
yV/cZ/OM— But  July’s  sultry,  hot,  ambitious,  proud, 

('ensure. — And  in  a  fiery  chariot  she  doth  ride  ; 
yVcfli'ioc.— When  angry  is,  she  thundering  sjxjaks  aloud, 

Tranq.  y*t:acc.— Shoots  lightning  through  the  clouds  on  every  side. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  ex-  prevails  upon  her  to  administer  to 
tracts  from  these  singular  composi-  him  poison.  She  seeks,  with  an  im- 
tions,  with  a  scene  from  the  “  Ma-  placable  and  refined  spirit  of  revenge, 
triinonial  Trouble,”  in  which  wc  re-  the  death  of  the  Lady  Inconstant, 
cognise,in  a  diminished  degree,  some-  who  breathes  towards  here  the  im- 
what  of  that  rude  decisive  vigour,  passioned  tenderness  of  a  mistaken 
devoid  of  poetical  embellishment,  passion.  She  is  represented  (it  must 
which  we  discover  in  the  productions  be  owned  with  some  improbability) 
of  old  Hey  wood,  and  the  other  early  as  so  deeply  veiled  beneath  her  male 
framers  of  our  drama.  The  desert-  disguise,  as  to  be  unknown  by  Sir 
cd  mistress  of  Sir  Francis  Inconstant,  Francis  ;  and  she  gradually  becomes 
incited  by  the  violence  of  jealousy  to  him  his  intimate  and  confidential 
and  disappointment,  seeks  the  de-  friend.  She  hastens,  with  an  eager 
struciion  of  her  fortunate  rival,  the  and  triumphant  joy,  to  inform  Sir 
bady  Inconstant,  the  young  wife  of  Francis  of  the  fatal  purpose  of  Ins 

Irancis.  Disguised  in  male  at-  wife,  that  in  this  way  her  hated 
estranges  and  seduces  her  rival  may  fall  the  dread  victim  of  his 
affections  from  her  husband,  and  vengeance. 

Sir  F rancis  Inconstant  at  sick  upon  a  conchy  he  being  alone. 

Sir  Francis  //icowZant.— This  feigned  sickness  shall  serve  as  a  snare  to  catch  my 
wife’s  design.  ^ 

Enter  the  Lady  Inconstant. 

My  laconstant-^My  dear  heart,  how  are  you  ? 

r  rancis  Inconstant.^Very  sick  ;  so  sick,  as  I  fear  Heaven  doth  envy  my  happiness, 

wiU  part  us  by  death. 

xK  y  /«o)iu(a«t._’rhe  gods  forbid !  I  hope  you  will  live  so  long,  as  to  crown  your 

'«“»»» life  with  aged  yca^  •  . 
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Francis  InconsUtnt.-..~0  no  ;  I ,  find  iny  life  draws  towards  an  end,  and  death  will 
wnarate  us  from  each  other  ;  but  you  being  young,  wife,  will  soon  forget  me,  placing 
your  love  upon  some  other  man,  in  whom  all  the  remembrance  of  me  will  be  buried. 

isitdy  /aconxtu///.— Dear  husband,  speak  not  so  melancholy  ;  your  words  strike  such 
terror  into  my  heart,  as  1  cannot  endure  to  hear  them  :  1  had  rather  death  should 
strike  me  than  you ;  dear  husband,  cheer  up  yourself;  your  disease  is  only  melancholy; 
wherefore  take  such  nourishing  things  as  may  give  your  spirits  strength  and  life : 
shall  I  bring  you  a  little  burnt  wine,  to  comfort  your  spirits,  or  some  jelly  broth,  to 
strengthen  your  stomach  ? 

Francis  Inconstant. you  please,  wife. 

\Lady  Inconstant  goes  out. 

He  alone. 

.  Francis  /wconxtonf.— .Now’  for  the  poisoned  draught. 

Fnier  the  lAidy  with  a  porringer  of  broth. 

Lady  Inconstant. — Here,  my  dear  heart,  drink  this. 

[//tf  takes  the  porringer^  and  when  it  is  in  his  hand^  he 
rises  and  goeth  to  tise  chamber  doory  and  locks  it. 

Lady  What  mean  you,  husband,  to  lock  the  door  ? 

Francis  I nconstant.^^ldecause  none  shall  enter  until  the  broth  be  drank,  wife. 

[AVit’  scetns  to  be  afraidy  and  desires  to  go  forth  of  the  chamberm^he  stays  her. 

Francis  Inconstant..— ^Oy  wife  !  you  must  not  go  out,  for  1  mean  to  nourish  you 
with  that  broth  that  you  would  have  nourished  me  with. 

lady  Inconstant.— Why y  husband,  I  am  not  sick,  1  do  not  require  broth. 

Francis  Inconstant. — O  yes,  wife  ;  your  soul  is  sick,  although  your  body  is  well, 
and  this  broth  may  perchance  cure  the  one,  although  it  kills  the  other ;  wherefore 
drink  it. 

Lady  Inconstant.— I  will  not. 

Francis  Inconstant.— You  shall !  and  if  you  drink  it  not  willingly,  I  w’ill  force  it 
dow’n  your  throat. 

lAidy  Inconstant— Dear  husband,  spare  me  ! 

Francis  Inconstant. — Why,  I  give  you  nothing  but  that  w’hich  you  prepared  for 
me  ;  and  if  it  were  good  for  me,  it  is  good  for  you. 

Isady  Inconstant. — Dear  husband,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  I  will  confess  my  crimes. 
Francis  I nconstant.—yoy  w’ife  ;  no  more  mercy  than  you  would  have  had  on  me, 
and  therefore  drink  it. 

Lady  Inconstant. — 'Tis  poison,  husband. 

Francis  Inconstant.— YYiai  is  the  reason  you  shall  drink  it,  wife. 

Lady  Inconstant— YIesur  husband,  let  me  live  but  to  repent  my  sins,  which,  like  a 
black  thick  cloud,  do  cover  all  my  soul. 

Fraswis  Inconstant — This  will  be  a  sufficient  punishment ;  for  if  you  be  punished 
in  this  world,  you  may  escape  the  punishment  of  the  next 

Lady  Inronttant—QooA  husband,  consider  youth,  that  is  apt  to  run  into  errors,  not 
being  guided  with  good  counsel,  as  it  ought 
Francis  Inconstant.— \  will  consider  nothing,  and  therefore  drink  it,  or  by  Heaven 
I  will  force  you  to  it,  and  therefore  linger  not 

[The  Lady  Inconstant  takes  the  cap,  and  then  kneelsy  and 
lifts  up  her  eyes  towards  Heaveny  and  then  prays. 

L/sdy  Inconstant— You  gods,  forgive  me  my  crime^  and  let  this  deadly  draught 
purge  clean  my  soul  from  sin  ! 

[She  drinks  the  poisoned  broth, 

Francis  Incosutant—'Sowy  wife,  have  you  any  amorous  desires  to  Monsieur  Difi* 
guise  ? 

Lady  Inconstant— yio ;  the  fire  of  my  unlawful  love  is  quenched.  Heaven  receive 
iny  soul !  O  husband,  forgive  me  ! 

sinks  to  the  ground.— 

Francis  /ncoNWant.— Ha!  she  is  dead  ;  w’hat  hath  my  ftirious passion  done ?  I 
too  sudden  to  crop  her  tender  life  so  hastily,  without  more  strict  examination  ;  for  i^ 
was  likely  this  spruce  gallant  corrupted  her  with  his  alluring  looks,  and  smooth 
entiang  words,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  apply  :  youth  is  credulous,  and  women 
soon  persuaded,  and  being  joined  in  one,  they  easily  are  overcome.  I  do  repent. 

[He  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  a  melancheiy  mut(- 
I  will  revenge  myself  of  those  that  w’crc  the  cause. 
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Hut  we  now  close  our  extracts 
iVoiu  those  singular  compositions. 
W'ethink  it  impossible,  without  some 
Mings  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
to  survey  the  varied  motley  crowd  of 
characters  which  the  nolde  writer 
has  often  so  powerfully  and  vividly 
delineated,  in  their  few  prominent 
qualities, — to  behold,  so  to  sneak, 
’hose  noble  forms,  and  graceful  and 
commanding  attitudes,  and  not  to 
lament  that  these  should  often  in 
part  be  w'ithdraw’ii  from  our  sight, 
i)y  an  injudicious  weight  and  ampli¬ 
tude  of  drapery,  and  the  minute  de¬ 
vices  of  a  misplaced  and  excessive 
ornament.  We  feel  it  difticult  to 
try  these  works  by  the  allowed  re¬ 
quisites  of  a  particular  standard, 
'fhey  are  so  various  and  dissimilar, 
in  the  elements  of  their  composition, 
— the  characters  are  introduced  in 
such  a  motley  abundance, — they  are 
so  singularly  and  picturesquely  con¬ 
fronted,  and  give  out  their  likenesses 
by  such  radiant  lights,  and  such  deep 
contrasted  shades, — there  is  in  them 
such  a  redundancy  and  fertility  of 
to])ics — such  crowds  of  images,  rhe¬ 
torical,  rather  than  poetical — such 
l)cautiful  traits  of  allegory  in  her 
discourses,  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  romance, — the  dialogue  displays 
such  fertility  of  resource, — it  is  so 
sparkling  with  wit,  and  so  pointed 
and  barbed  by  innumerable  touches 
of  strong  and  vigorous  irony  and 
satire,  that,  amidst  the  rich  pano¬ 
ramic  succession  of  scenes,  we  feel 
otten  reluctant  to  analyze  minutely 
our  strong  satisfaction,  or  to  inquire 
if  it  be  of  that  kind  which  ought  pro- 
l^rly  to  flow  from  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions.  ^^e  seem,  as  it  were,  to  sur¬ 
vey  a  noble  and  majestic  pile,  where 
the  rules  of  architecture  are  seen  in  a 
thousand  instances  violated, — where 
colunms,  and  domes,  and  arches, 
Ri^m  to  rise  in  opposition  and  hos¬ 
tility  to  each  other,  yet  where  our 
Wonder  and  admiration  are  carried 
along  by  the  venerable  and  imprts- 
*tve  beauty  of  the  collective  mass, 
and  where  the  felicitous  aids  and 
I^wer  of  situation  either  throw  a 
^  the  crowd  of  minor 

eformities,  or  lend  to  them,  in  their 
?®®o^ted  eftect,  a  picturesque  and 
tjegular  beauty,  l^e  reader,  as  we 
hinted,  will  not,  in  these 
“gular  dramas,  meet  with  those 
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penetrating,  and,  as  it  were,  intuitive 
delineations  of  character,  which  lay 
open,  with  a  vivid  reality,  the  intricate 
involutions  of  its  mental  folds  ; — he 
will  not  here  be  fascinated  and  en¬ 
tranced  hy  that  felicitous  dramatic 
art,  which  exhibits  the  first  faint 
shades  of  passion  or  affection,  gra¬ 
dually  deepening  amidst  obstacles 
and  excitements,  and  swelling  to  their 
last  dark  and  disastrous  height ; — 
he  will  not  here  be  presented  with 
the  animated  and  picturesque  exhi¬ 
bition  of  former  fashions,  and  hu¬ 
morous  and  fantastic  follies,  acted 
amidst  their  interesting  and  fitting 
localities,  and  passing  before  him  in 
all  the  gav  colours  of  their  antique 
and  motley  succession ; — he  shall 
not  be  here  initiated  into  the  gay 
and  merry  actings,  in  Dame  Quick- 
ly*s  tavern,  in  the  Eastchcap ; — 
he  shall  not  behold  the  witty 
knight,  amidst  the  tenderness  of  his 
amorous  dalliance,  or  hear  him  de¬ 
fending  the  pleasures  of  “  us  that 
arc  in  the  rearward  of  our  youth 
neither,  so  to  speak,  shall  the  reader, 
in  these  scenes,  behold  Captain  Boba- 
dil  shunning  popularity  in  the  **  neat 
privacy’*  of  a  water-carrier’s  house, 
or  listen  to  his  eulogy  of  tobacco, 
especially  your  Trinidado,”  the  most 
“  sovereign  and  precious  weed  that 
ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of 
man.”  These  Dramas  do  not  ex¬ 
hibit  the  jxirtraiturc  of  the  moving 
and  fantastic  fashion,  and  varied  and 
gay  aspect  of  the  time.  But  there  is 
in  them  so  much  of  the  striking  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life, — so  much  satire  and 
wit,  upon  topics  that  never  become 
old, — so  discriminating  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  human  pursuits, — such  true 
and  fanciful  illustrations  of  passions 
and  affections  in  their  broad  and  re¬ 
ceived  attributes, — such  varied  form 
of  dialogue,  and  piquant  and  inge¬ 
nious  discussion, — andoften  so  vener¬ 
able  a  grace  in  the  presentment  of 
the  allegorical  personages,  that  they 
may  be  perused,  we  think,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose lof  an  evanescent  and 
futile  amusement,  but  with  high 
benefit  and  instruction. 

We  feel,  we  confess,  some  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  numerous  imperfections 
of  a  writer  who  appears,  with  so 
resolved  a  spirit,  to  have  relieil  on 
the  fertility  and  resources  of  her  own 
mind,  and  who,  in  the  incidents  of 
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her  Dramas,  and  the  conception  of 
her  numerous  characters,  must  stand 
free  from  every  charge  of  plagiarism, 
or  the  most  distant  and  disguised 
shade  of  imitation.  To  general  read¬ 
ers  we  may  safely  promise,  that,  if 
the  timid  and  obtrusive  rhetoric, 
the  claboraU;  and  perverse  ingenuity, 
and  the  quaint  illustration  of  the 
noble  writer,  may  at  times  j>rovoke 
a  smile,  they  shall  yet  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  singular  dialogues 
<lelighU‘d  by  excellencies,  which,  like 
the  waters  of  an  aged  fountain,  still 
sparkle  as  pure  and  delicious  as  ever ; 
that  they  shall^  it  is  probable,  de¬ 
rive  from  them  new  conceptions  of 
the  rich  copiousness  and  energetic 
significancy  and  precision  of  their 
own  language  ;  and  that  they  shall 
feel  impressed  with  a  kindly  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  patient  fortitude,  and 
tinely-attune<l  dispositions  of  the 
noble  writer,  who  could,  in  such 
pleasing  and  dignified  labours,  be¬ 
guile  her  sorrows  and  regrets,  and 
thus  preserve  in  vigour  the  elevated, 
serene,  and  cheerful  tone  of  her  mind. 

There  are,  however,  it  is  probable, 
many,  who,  from  an  affected  delicacy 
and  squeamish  refinement  of  taste, 
may  ])erhaps  close  the  volume  with 
expressions  of  ridicule  or  contempt ; 
for  it  is,  unhappily,  one  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  age,  to  have 
a  more  lively  perception  of  blemishes 
than  a  deep  and  impressive  feeling 
of  excellence.  To  readers  of  this 
fastidious  description, — who  would, 
80  to  s()eak,  desire  to  wander  amidst 
no  scenes  but  those  of  a  magical  and 
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surpassing  beauty, — who  would  forci- 
their  way  through  no  rude  thickets 
or  difficult  entanglements,  or  mount 
no  rugged  and  arduous  steeps,  to  he 
blessed  with  the  rich  splendour  of 
sudden  bursts  of  lovely  and  delicious 
prospect, — who,  in  short,  would  de¬ 
mand  that  all  plays  should,  like  tliost 
of  Shakesjx'are,  speak,  amidst  every 
diversity  of  situation,  the  all-seareh- 
ing  and  subduing  voice  of  Nature,  or 
be  knit  together  with  the  laborious 
ingenuity  and  felicitous  conciniiity 
of  Jonson,  we  would,  as  emollients  to 
their  fanciful  and  peevish  delicacy, 
address  to  them  these  unpretendinj^ 
and  characteristic  w'ords  of  the  noble 
writer :  “  Let  my  readers  taste  and 
feed  of  one  play,  and  if  they  find  it 
unpleasant,  or  hard  of  digestion,  let 
them  feed  of  no  more  ;  but  let  tlicin 
feetl  of  other  poetical  dishes,  drest 
by  other  poetical  cooks,  that  may 
better  please  them  ;  for,  as  French 
cooks  are  accounted  the  best  for  cor¬ 
poral  meats,  so  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
for  poetical  meats :  but  1  am  neither 
a  Greek  nor  a  Latin  cook  ;  1  cannot 
dress  or  cook  after  the  fashions  or 
fancies  ;  I  never  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  learning  ;  I  am  as  ignorant  ol 
their  arts  and  meats  as  of  their 
persons  and  nations ;  I  am  like  a 
plain,  clean,  English  cook-maid,  that 
dresses  meat  rather  wholesomely  than 
luxuriously ;  a  roast  capon  w’idiout 
lard,  a  shoulder  of  mutton  with  a 
sauce  of  caj>ers  and  olives,  a  piece  ot 
boiled  beef  and  turnips,  and,  for  a 
desert,  a  plain  apple-tart,  or  a  pear 
pye.”  Marci'S. 
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Never  were  accountsof  a  warmore 
contradictory  than  those  which  have 
been  circulated  in  Paris  ever  |incc 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish 
affair.  In  the  Government  Journals, 
you  are  told  of  the  triumphant  pro- 
giw  and  rapturous  reception  of  the 
r  rench  anny— of  the  encreasing 
strength  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Faith, 
~of  desertion  amongst  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  troops — of  the  flight  and  ap- 
prwhing  capture  or  destruction  of 
Mina— and  of  the  war  being  almost 
terminated.  On  the  other  hand,  read 
the  Opposition  Journalt,and  you  will 
hear  of  the  French  army  being  cool¬ 


ly  received — of  the  Army  of  the  Faith 
having  no  existence — of  the  ineffec¬ 
tual  attacks  upon  St.  Sebastian  and 
Pampluna — of  Mina's  wise  and  suc¬ 
cessful  warfare — and  of  the  struggle 
having  been  more  than  begun.  Some 
of  these  statements  are  matters  of 
fact,  among  which  it  was  import* 
ble,  for  some  time,  to  distinguish 
where  lay  the  truth ;  but  latterly, 
the  Government  Journals  have  ^ 
completely  overshot  Uie  mark 
speahing  of  Mina,  that  general  dis¬ 
credit  has  been  attached  to  all  their 
statements.  Almost  every  day  vif' 
tories  over  Mina  have  been  announ- 
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cal  by  telegraphic  despatches ;  every 
\ictory  is  obtaiiicil  without  loss  to 
the  French,  each  bulletin  concluding 
with  “  Nous  navons  ni  iues  ni  bles-^ 
scs;'’  repeatedly  Mina  has  been  de- 
clarctl  to  be  surrounded,  and  certain 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
but,  in  the  next  despatch,  “  J/ana 
(I  tcha}tjk‘  vierveiUeusement  ;**  and 
[  if  the  numbers  of  Mina’s  army  said 
to  have  been  killed  and  taken,  since 
the  coininencemeiit  of  the  war,  be 
summed  up,  they  will  be  found  to 
exceed  considerably  the  whole  force 
he  was  ever  said  to  be  possessed  of : 
and  yet  his  army  is  admitted  to  be 
little  diminished.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  these  bulletins  are  laughed  at, 
and  that  a  general  discretlit  has  been 
thrown  upon  all  the  statements  of 
die  Government  Journals,  particular¬ 
ly  since  a  new  levy  has  been  called 
for,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof,  at  least, 
that  the  French  soldiers  arc  not  in¬ 
vulnerable,  however  they  may  have 
been  invincible.  But  indeed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Mina,  his  defeat  would  be 
intinitcly  more  surprising  than  his 
success.  Such  is  the  opinion  we  have 
heard  rei>eatedly  expressed  by  veteran 
officers,  who  smile,  with  equal  mean¬ 
ing,  at  tlie  promised  destruction  of 
Mina,  as  at  the  inarch  of  12,000  men 
from  Madrid,  to  conquer  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  reduce  the  impregnable 
city  of  Cadiz.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
at  what  a  fearful  odds  an  army  must 
fight,  however  superior  in  numbers, 
in  a  country  of  defiles  and  precipices 
known  only  to  the  enemy.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  very  possible  that  Mina  may 
retreat,  and  General  Moncey  ad¬ 
vance;  but  every  such  movement,  in 
such  a  country,  may  be  a  retreat  to 
victory,  and  an  advance  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  Spaniard  has  all 
1  the  advantage  which  a  complete 
I  knowledge  of  tlie  country  gives  nim, 
I  without  being  a  loser  from  the  supe- 
1  riority  of  his  numbers.  What  effect 
I  the  greater  success  of  the  French 
I  urnis  might  have  upon  public  opinion 
I  II  "otild  be  difficult  to  determine  ; 
I  hut  certainly,  since  the  commence- 

■  ment  of  the  war,  that  opinion  has  in 

■  no  respect  changed.  It  was  then, 

m  decidedly  hostile  to  it ; 

E  single  exception  of  the  an- 

I  cient  nobles,  who  hope,  that  if  the 

■  ising  spirit  of  liberty  be  crushed  in 

■  pam  and  elsewhere,  the  monarchy 
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of  France  may  revert  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  llevolution, 
when  the  army  could  bo  officered 
only  by  the  nobles,  and  when  that 
class  claimed  and  recciveil  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  exemptions  which  con¬ 
spired,  with  other  causes,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Government.  When  we 
say  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  inexpediency  and  absurdity  of 
the  war,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
speak  literally.  We  have  already 
made  one  exception  of  the  old  no¬ 
blesse.  ^Vc  might  perhaps  also  ex¬ 
cept  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
nearly  all  those  who,  eitJier  by  office 
or  direct  interest,  look  to  the  crown, 
may  necessarily  be  presumed  to  sup¬ 
port,  at  least  in  appearance,  that 
policy  which  the  Government  has 
adopted.  Y et  even  among  this  class 
there  are  very  many  exceptions.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  men  high  in 
the  employment  of  Government,  and 
looking  higher,  as  well  as  officers  of 
the  Garde  /?o;ya/c,  express  themselves 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  war  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expediency.  The  army  na¬ 
turally  wish  for  war  ;  but  although 
they  may  probably  prefer  a  war 
against  Spain  to  no  war,  yet  they 
would  prefer  any  other  war  to  this. 
In  the  cause,  they  have  no  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  its  expediency  and  neces¬ 
sity  ;  those  who  arc  capable  of  think¬ 
ing,  think  with  the  mass  of  their 
compatriots.  If  successful,  they 
perceive  that  they  will  reap  but  small 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  their  country¬ 
men  :  they  know  that  little  military 
glory  can  be  acquired  where  the  ene¬ 
my  seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  battle, 
but  carry  on  that  Guerilla  war,  which 
they  understand  so  much  better  than 
their  invaders,  and  in  which  there  is 
much  danger,  without  any  of  that  re¬ 
nown  which  makes  danger  courted 
and  death  contemptible ;  and,  last  of 
all,  entering  Spain  with  professed  in¬ 
tentions  of  friendship,  they  well 
know  that  they  can  expect  no  plun¬ 
der,  where  every  one  who  has  any 
thing  is  to  be  treated  as  a  friend. 
These  reasons  make  it  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  war  is  less  popular 
than  perhaps  a  war  ever  was  before 
in  the  eyes  of  an  anny.  Two-thirds 
of  the  French  army  are  composed  of 
raw  conscripts ;  and  what  is  there  to 
overbalance,  in  the  eyes  of  a  conscript^ 
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the  loss  of  home,  the  tearing  asun¬ 
der  of  affections,  and  the  prospect  of 
tranquillity  and  comfort,  unless  it  be 
the  hope  of  honour  and  glory,  and 
the  love  of  pain  ?  They  have  all  a 
something  like  eonviction  that  they 
shall  return  to  the  homes  of  their 
fathers  eovereil  with  laurels,  and 
full  of  honour  and  riches.  They  had 
all  such  hojK's  during  the  wars  of  the 
Kmperor ;  for  though  his  were  the 
unjust  wars  of  ambition  and  despo¬ 
tism,  they  had  all  that  eould  recom¬ 
mend  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  eonscript. 
'I'heir  offieers  liad  hut  a  few  years 
since  been  eonscripts  like  themselves  ; 
even  their  (iciicrals  and  Marshals 
had  made  tlicmselves  what  they  were, 
'i'heir  Emperor  had  been  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  they  knew  that  their 
own  plunder  w’ould  be  in  prot>ortion 
to  the  riches  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
needless  again  to  put  the  case  in 
contrast.  We  do  not  state  all  this 
as  matter  of  theory,  though  it  is 
so  obviously  true,  that  no  better 
foundation  might  be  required  ;  but 
we  state  it  from  aetual  observation, 
and  from  the  conversation  of  con¬ 
scripts  themselves.  The  war  is  al¬ 
together  unpopular ;  it  is  a  subject 
which  seems  to  excite  but  little  in¬ 
terest  any  way,  especially  since  it  has 
come  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
England  will  take  no  share  in  it. 
However  much  a  national  dislike  to 
England  may  yet  prevail  in  France, 
(and  w’c  have  reason  to  know  that 
it  is  but  little  abateil,)  a  war  with 
llritain  would  Ik?  a  measure  far  from 
I>opular,  l)ocausc  it  would  directly 
affect  the  mercantile  interest.  Tlie 
opinion  of  that  Ixxly  was  decidedly 
expri'ssed,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
war,  before  it  was  enteretl  into.  The 
cities  of  Ilouen,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
anti  Ihuirdeaux,  the  only  four  great 
and  commercial  cities  in  France,  jieti- 
tioned  the  Chambers,  in  strong  terms, 
against  the  proposetl  attack  upon 
Sjtain.  'fhese  j>ctitions  were  sip;ned  by 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  respect¬ 
able  merchants ;  and  if  such  were 
their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
Spanish  war,  as  detrimental  to  com¬ 
merce,  it  is  not  difficult  to  i^erceive 
how  much  more  strongly  they  would 
fwl  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Eng¬ 
land.  We  have  been  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  attending  on  the  Pari¬ 
sian  Chah^,  and  have  had  daily 


opportunities  of  conversing  with  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  princij)al  merchants,  both 
there  and  in  private  society,  and 
have  found  them,  without  exception, 
hostile  to  war  of  every  description. 
It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
England  may  not  be  forced  from  her 
neutrality ;  and  indeed,  as  wc  have 
already  said,  France  has  now  no  fears 
upon  that  score.  AFhatever  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  parties  may  be  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion,  or  however  much  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  the  failure  of  the  French 
may  remain  a  memorable  example  of 
unjust  interference ;  nevertheless, 
every  lover  of  his  country  must  re¬ 
joice  that  neutrality  is  preserved, 
which,  to  break,  would  be  again  to  de¬ 
vote  treasures  which  can  ill  be  spa¬ 
red,  and  blood,  more  precious  still,  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  theoretical  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  to  light  the  torch  of  war 
from  the  Danube  to  the  AV^olga. 

It  is  an  important  truth  in  the 
science  of  man,  that  opinion  is  fre¬ 
quently  indicated  by  the  most  trif¬ 
ling  things  ;  and  of  this  truth  there 
are  daily  illustrations  regarding  the 
subject  we  are  upon.  The  Parisian 
lloulcvards  present,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  been  there,  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  assemblage  of  prints 
of  all  descriptions,  and  especially  of 
those  which  address  themselves  to 
the  French  passion  for  glory.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  although  the  name  and  re¬ 
presentation  of  Napoleon  arc  pro¬ 
scribed,  prints  of  the  French  vic¬ 
tories,  in  these  their  days  of  triumph, 
are  currently  exhibited,  and  admiring 
crowds  never  fail  to  testify,  tliat  love 
of  glory  is  still  the  predominating 
passion.  Hut  these  representations 
of  French  victory  arc  not  confined  to 
the  past ;  there  are  representations  of 
various  sorties  from  the  diffirent 
besieged  garrisons  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  French — of  Alonccy’s 
successes  in  the  North — of  the  entry 
of  the  Frencli  into  Madrid, &c.  These 
are  recent  victories,  at  least  said  to 
be  so ;  and  if  the  cause  were  popular, 
or  tire  victories  believed,  they  woiihl 
surely  be  more  interesting  tnaii  vic¬ 
tories  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  or 
the  entry  of  the  French  into  capitals 
now  in  the  |H)sscssion  of  their  legi¬ 
timate  sovereigns.  Hut  these  prints 
stand  unregarded  ;  hardly  any  one 
looks  at  them,  or  if  they  do,  it 
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only  to  read  the  specious  title,  ami 
walk  on.  On  the  contrary,  we  had 
the  curiosity,  the  other  day,  to  in- 
.luire  of  a  printseller,  with  whom  we 
liave  some  acquaintance,  which  of 
the  new  prints  he  found  Uie  best  sale 
for  ?  After  a  few  shrugs,  his  reply 
was,  Mina,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and 
llallasteros ;  and  it  is  before  these 
prints  indeetl,  not  before  that  of  the 
Duke  D’Angouleme,  though  habited 
ill  the  garb  of  a  soldier,  and  wreath¬ 
ed  with  laurel,  and  his  sword  point¬ 
ing  to  the  word  Victory,  that  the 
passengers  are  arrested  in  groups. 

Hut  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
things  at  present,  and  what  are  the 
ultimate  probabilities  ?  Y ou  at  home 
can  judge  as  well  as  we  can  abroad, 
both  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  of  the  ultimate  probabilities,  as 
far  as  information  is  collected  from 
the  Journals.  It  is  therefore  chiefly 
of  the  opinion  of  the  French  that 
we  can  speak,  both  as  derived  from 
their  own  means  of  information  at 
lioine,  and  existing  appearances,  and 
iroiu  the  information  of  their  friends 
in  Spain.  We  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  it  created  no  little  astonishment 
'  among  the  French  politicians,  to  find, 

,<  in  their  Journals,  extracts  from  the 
^  Xcw  Times  and  the  Courier,  de- 
ij  daring  that  the  thing  was  at  an  end. 

1 3  file  most  determined  of  the  French 
i  'l  t'ovennnent  Journals,  such  as  the 
j  *  Journal  des  Dtbais,  and  the  Drapeau 
*  Ulancy  never  made  such  an  assertion 
I  till  after  they  had  triumphantly  co- 
H  pitd  it  from  the  English  papers  ; 
j  :  and  lately  the  statement  has  not 
/•ct'/t  rejteated.  The  day  after  this 
assertion  appeared,  the  Constitutionel 
j  demanded  some  proof  of  it,  and 
calmly  enumcratctl  a  few  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  induced  them  to  differ  in 
I  opinion  from  these  English  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  French  Government. 
■  ^ince  the  French  army  first  entered 
r ,  j5|)ain,  St.  ^bastian  and  Pampluna 

I  have  been  invested.  Frequently  it 

II  that,  in  the  succeecung 

I-  >u  etin,  their  capture  would  assu- 
i  [cdly  be  announced ;  yet  things  arc 
I  just  as  they  were.  Since  the  same 
I  l»c‘iiod,  General  Monccy,  with  an 
\  12  to  15,000  men,  has 

'  occupied,  on  the  Pyrenees,  with 
army  of  not  more  than 

i  man  ***^*'*  notwithstanding 

”^ny  asserted  victories,  and  often 


repeated  assurances  that  Mina,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  weakness  almost 
contemptible,  was  about  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  he  has  not  only  defeated  these 
expectations,  but  has  now  appeared 
before  Barcelona  with  a  combined 
force  of  7000  men.  This  city  the 
French  have  invested,  have  had  one 
sharp  and  doubtful  action,  and  have 
made  no  progress.  Wc  siiy,  a  doubt¬ 
ful  action,  because  never  as  yet,  in 
any  rencontre,  has  it  been  admitted 
that  tlie  French  have  suffered  any 
loss,  or  at  least  more  than  three  or 
four  ;  but  in  this  aftair  the  French 
General  confesses  to  a  loss  of  125 
killed  and  wounded,  and  does  not 
state  the  enemy’s  loss  at  more  tlian 
150.  In  the  interior,  what  has  hap- 

{)cned  ?  The  Duke  D’Angoulemc 
las  indeed  entered  Madrid — no  one 
opposed  him — and  has  dispatched 
12,000  men  to  traverse  the  whole 
south  of  Spain,  and  take  Cadiz ;  and 
the  French  Government,  seeing  this 
to  be  absurd,  have  ordered  more 
troops  to  be  raised  and  dispatched 
into  Spain.  What  is  there  in  all 
tills  to  prove  that  the  war  is  termi¬ 
nated  ?  The  only  one  fact  positively 
favourable  to  the  French,  since  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  is  the  declaration 
of  Morillo ;  but  that  declaration  is 
an  equivocal  one.  Morillo  will  be 
guided  in  his  future  conduct  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  is  not,  indeed,  a  man 
to  trust  to ;  but  he  is  a  man  who 
will  be  guided  by  his  own  interest, 
and  evidently  wishes  only  to  stand 
aloof,  till  he  sees  how  the  current 
sets  in.  It  is  currently  reported,  too, 
in  Paris,  that  the  Royal  Duke  will 
speeilily  return ;  and  this  report  is 
believed.  If  it  be  true,  it  will  afford 
a  sufficient  proof  that  he  at  least 
does  not  consider  the  war  as  termi¬ 
nated. 

Witli  regard  to  the  internal  state  of 
France,  every  thing  is  at  present  tran¬ 
quil.  The  reigning  family  enjoy  much 
about  the  same  consideration  they 
have  enjoyed  for  some  years.  They 
arc  seldom  talked  of ;  and  when  the 
King  passes  through  the  streets  in  his 
carriage,  which  he  docs  every  fine 
day,  tne  greater  majority  of  iKrsons 
take  off  their  hats  respectfully.  IVe 
do  not  at  all  mean  to  assert  tl)at  the 
French  Government  is  popular ;  but 
wc  must  candiJly  say,  that  the  Op- 
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|H)sitioii  Journals  of  England  have 
represenUnl  it  as  much  more  unjK)- 
pular,  and  much  feebler  than  it  is. 
They  have  spoken  much  of  disunion 
among  the  jHJople.  They  have  pre- 
dicteil,  that,  on  the  first  favourable 
occasion,  the  hostile  opinions  of  the 
French  towards  it  will  manifest 
tliemselves  ojHjnly  ;  that  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  long  continue ; 
and,  Last  of  all,  that  the  Spanisli  in¬ 
vasion  will  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis, 
destructive  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Now,  all  this,  we  take  leave  to  say, 
is  mere  talk.  Many  opportunities 
have  occurred  when  these  hostile 
opinions  might  have  been  expressed, 
—occasions  when  the  Government 
have  showed  no  want  of  determina¬ 
tion  and  strength, — and  when  the 
opinions  of  the  i^eople  have  merely 
effervesced  a  little,  and  subsided  into 
jK'rfect  tranquillity.  1 1  may  be  a  long 
time  before  another  opportunity  oc¬ 
cur  so  favourable  for  the  exprt*ssion 
of  rt‘publican,  or  at  least  of  anti-go¬ 
vernment  opinions,  as  the  late  affair 
of  Manuel.  Yet  notliing  whatever 
has  followetl  from  this,  nor  was  there 
even  at  the  time  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  thing  like  open  disaffec¬ 
tion.  The  National  Guartl  arc  the 
respectable  citizens  of  Paris.  A  great 
ileal  has  been  augured  of  them,  from 
the  refusal  of  Sergeant  Menur  and 
his  platoon  to  arrest  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Im  Vefult  e ;  but  that  fact 
provcMl  nothing,  except  that  a  few 
men,  guideil  by  a  momentary  feeling, 
refusiHl  to  be  instrumental  to  an  un¬ 
constitutional  act,  or  to  j>erfonn  a 
service  which  was  not  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  National  Guard.  But 
tills  is  a  very  diff'erent  thing  from  be¬ 
ing  instrumental  in  any  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government.  Proba¬ 
bly  three-fourths  of  them  may  be 
in  the  Opjiosition, — probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  city-horse  of  London 
are  so  too :  but  they  have  no  interi'st 
whatever  to  revolutionize ;  and  if 
this  National  Guard  would  sup])ort 
the  iiovernment  in  case  of  any  com- 
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motion,  which  we  firmly  believe  they 
would  do,  because  it  would  be  thtir 
interest  to  do  so — by  whom  is  the 
revolutionary  movement  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  }  AVe  again  repeat,  that  the 
French  Government  is  just  as  secure 
as  that  of  England, — the  King  nearly 
as  |H)pular, — the  ministry  more  so,— 
the  people  decidedly  less  discontent¬ 
ed,  because  not  feeling  so  severely 
the  burden  of  taxation, — and  tlie 
army  more  devoted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  more  accustomed  to 
look  with  approbation  upon  mea¬ 
sures  of  force  and  oppression.  Of 
late,  some  doubtful-enough  acts  have 
been  committed  in  the  way  of  prose¬ 
cution  for  libel,  particularly  in  aprose- 
cution  against  the  Pilot  de  Aoir,  where 
the  judgment  delivereil  w’as  very  in¬ 
consistent  with  any  pretensions  to 
freedom.  The  Journal  was  /o  ii- 
lence  for  fourteen  days,  a  sentence  al¬ 
together  destructive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  punishing  the  public 
as  well  as  the  proprietor.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Government  is  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  number  of  subscribers  to  Li¬ 
beral  Journals ;  but  this  sentence  has 
been  productive  of  no  such  effect, 
the  whole  subscribers  to  the  Pilot 
de  Soir  having  agreed  to  take  the 
Constitutionel  in  lieu  of  it,  during 
these  fourteen  days. 

^Ve  shall  make  but  one  conclud¬ 
ing  remark : — The  strength  of  France 
is  immense,  and  it  will  be  shown,-- 
the  population  "is  great, — poverty  is 
little  known, — the  spirit  of  the  people 
is  martial  at  this  moment, — the  army 
pants  to  replace  their  somewhat  tar¬ 
nished  laurels  with  fresher  garlands 
of  victory, — and  the  Government  will 
find,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  that 
it  will  be  their  interest  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  AVe  fad 
convinced  that  France  cares  little  for 
all  the  CJabincts  of  Europe ;  and  we 
believe  that  she  has  no  need  of  their 
countenance,  but  is  fully  adequate 
to  carry  on  her  own  plans  indepen¬ 
dently  of  them  all. 

Pa^'is,  ICdh  July  1823. 
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abyss !  far  circling  into  space.  And,  oh  !  to  him  who,  having  trietl,  hath 
All  hail,  thou  homeless,  howling  wilder-  found 

I  How  vain  and  wwthlcss  is  the  world’s 

Vain  would  we  trace  thee  with  the  march  dull  round, 

of  mind,  Ilow”  sweet,  methinks,  were  such  a  lonely 

Thou  Icav’st  the  lagging  fancy  far  behind.  isle, 

F.rc  yet  from  out  thy  mighty  womb  arose  With  one  fair  friend,  and  only  one,  to  wile 
The  hills  hie  giants  starting  from  re-  The  hours  away  ;  and,  in  the  solitude 
pyse,  And  grateful  gloom  of  some  low'  whisjKr- 

Thv  tide  l)egan  to  flow  w’ith  that  of  time,  ing  w(K)d, 

And  doom’d  to  roll  upon  its  course  sublime  Where  cry  stal  rills  made  music  to  the  ear , 
From  land  to  land,  from  Pole  to  Pole,  And  fed  each  stem  a  little  Ixiw’r  to  rear ; 

There,  in  sequester’d  vales  and  woodlands 
Far  as  the  empire  of  the  night  and  day,  w  ild. 

Until  th’  Arch-angel  sUmd  on  sea  and  Regain  once  more  the  feelings  of  a  child, 
shore,  Whose  heart,  untutor'd,  hath  ii  synifKithy 

And  swe^r,  that  Time  itself  shall  be  no  E’en  with  the  life  that's  in  a  flow  er  or  tree : 
more  !  There,  w’hen  the  sun  shed  dow'n  his  jxtrt- 

, .  •  .  .  ,  ,  Ml  f  •  beam 

A  world  is  thine  .  beneath  thy  billows  lie  silent  sea, green  hill,  and  glassy  stream, 

.Mysterious  realms,  unseen  by  mortal  eye :  sounds  and  odours  jXMpled  all  the  air— 

Man  treads  the  globe  s  great  heights  thy  ^  sacrifice  of  jx^rfume  and  of  pray’r, 

waters  flow'  Ascending  from  the  altar  of  the  earth, 

Oer  its  green  vales  and  central  glens  Him  w'ho  breath’d  all  nature  into 

l)clow ;  . 

Amidst  whose  coral  groves  and  sunless  ’Twere  sw’ect  to  list  each  lonely  summer 
cells,  si<’'h 

The  sea-nymphs  wander,  and  the  mer-  Wafting  a  sweet  and  solemn  harmony— 

maid  dwells ;  ,  .  Low  varied  sounds,  but  all  of  iicnsive  tone. 

Save  when  she  soars,  to  ha.1  the  cv  ning  ^  , 

.  ,  ,  .  To  mark,  as  day  was  lapsing  o'er  the  sea. 

And  on  some  rock  to  lure  the  manner,  Shadows  stretching  from 

1 0  |K)ur  the  siren  song  along  the  w  ave  the  tree  • 

That  wiles  him  onward  to  a  wat’ry  grave !  „r  ^iine, 

lletuming  from  the  scenes  where  moun-  Nor  startling  ear  and  heart  like  cv’niiig 

tains  Ixiund,  chime  : 

ULc  prison  walls,  the  landscape  all  a-  Tw  o  lovers,  thus  enshrin’d  from  every  eye, 

round.  Left  to  their  early  heart’s  society. 

How  have  I  hail’d  afar  the  pathless  sea.  In  some  such  ocean  Eden  well  might 

And  felt  my  rising  bosom  breathe  more  deem 

free !  A  Paradise  restor’d— its  joys  no  dream. 

Oh!  ihen^and  there,  as  on  the  wings  of 

niorn,  •  ,  dw'ell 

The“J!!'i mT’  Though  whence,  or  how  they  came,  oh ! 
'‘ke  captive  eagle  'scap'd  h.s  , 
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1 X  iny  last  communication,  I  gave 
you  some  account  of  my  entrance 
upon  life,  in  the  character  of  a  coun¬ 
try  beau, — with  all  the  advantages, 
however,  resulting  from  that  respect 
and  impression  of  awe  which  the  pea¬ 
santry  generally  entertain  for  classi¬ 
cal  learning.  1  returned  from  the 
Thornliill  Fair  with  empty  pockets, 
an  aching  heart,  and  a  pretty  distinct 
conviction,  as  my  landlady,  Mrs  Rob¬ 
son,  exprt‘ssed  it,  that  “  1  had  been 
inucklc  better  at  hame."  1  felt  that 
the  road  to  true  happiness  certainly 
did  not  lie  under  a  village  cross,  and 
that  the  riot,  misrule,  and  turbu¬ 
lence,  of  a  public  market, were  scarce¬ 
ly  in  keeping  with  the  higher  pur¬ 
suits  of  literature,  with  the  illumin¬ 
ed  pages  of  ancient  wisdom,  or  even 
with  the  more  grave  doctrines  of 
maternal  morality.  I  sighed  deep¬ 
ly,  next  morning,  as  1  set  out  on  my 
way  to  act  the  Master  in  my  village 
school,  and  liad  not  advanced  far, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  Clerg}Tuan,  with  whose  classi¬ 
cal  attainments  I  had  formerly  be¬ 
come  acquainted.  We  fell  into  con¬ 
versation  of  a  sober,  and  ultimately 
of  a  serious  cast ;  and  ere  we  part¬ 
ed,  we  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the 
ensuing  evening,  by  a  certain  den- 
head,  well  known  to  us  both.  I  was 
fairly  bit,  hut  knew  it  not ;  I  was 
struck  in  a  malleable  state,  by  the 
hammer  of  conversion,  and,  after  a 
few  interviews,  1  became  quite  out¬ 
rageously  zealous  in  the  newr  cause. 
1  seemed  to  myself  to  have  spent  my 
time,  not  only  in  an  improj>er  and 
unproHtable,  but  even  in  a  heathen¬ 
ish  manner,  from  my  infancy  until 
now.  In  vain  did  my  friend  C.  dis¬ 
sent,  and  argue,  and  ridicule  ;  in 
vain  did  my  worthy  mother  recom¬ 
mend  a  trust  in  God,  with  a  cheerful 
and  a  grateful  heart.  All  tliis  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  downright  impiety  and 
lukewamness  in  religion.  1  attended 
tea  parties  at  this  Clergyman’s  house, 
where  I  encountered  a  whole  coterie 
of  converu.  1  hey  all  regarded  me  as 
an  acquisition,  and  seemed  extremely 
interestetl  in  my  soul’s  welfare :  witn 
one  of  them  I  uscil  to  walk  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Scar,  and  along  the  win¬ 


ding  course  of  the  Shinnel,  till  we 
came  into  bodily  contact,  and  she  at 
last  linked  it  most  lovingly  in  my 
arm  ;  but  all  our  talk  was  of  another 
state  than  this — of  dreams  we  had  tn- 
dured  or  enjoyed,  either  whilst  ashtp 
or  when  broad  awake — of  bringin: 
the  heart  and  the  affections  into  sul>- 
jection — and  of  all  that  machinery, 
whereby  the  whole  man  may  lx*  sulV 
dued  into  subserviency  to  the  Divine 
■Will.  Yet  we  were  very  unha])|)y 
under  the  finest  evenings,  and  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  most  inviting  scenery : 
we  contrived  to  extract  sorrow  ami 
lamentation  from  every  thing,— w- 
w’erc  unworthy, — we  were  a  blot  ami 
a  blcmisli  on  the  whole, — our  hearts 
were  like  mushrooms,  and  our  souls 
all  over  leprosy, — we  seemed  almost 
to  smell  of  sulphur.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  or  soul,  my  landlady  took  me 
up ;  she  w  as  zealous,  and  exccctling- 
ly  bigotted,  with  as  much  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  of  temper  as  converted  all  thr 
sweets  of  the  blessed  Gospel  into 
sours, — all  the  fair  blossoms  of 
Christ’s  Paradise  into  the  court  ot 
Gosford  Knight — a  dank  and  dark 
recess  of  w^eds  and  nuisances.  In 
the  company  of  Miss  Jessie,  for  .so 
W’as  the  Minister’s  daughter  named, 
I  had  at  least  one  tie  to  life  and 
duty  ;  I  had  the  presence  and  occa¬ 
sional  smile  of  a  very  lovely  girl 
constantly  before  me.  But  with  Mrs 
Robson,  religion  appeared  in  the  at¬ 
titude  and  character  of  a  Gorgon, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  cat-o’-ten* 
tails  of  the  commandments,  and  in 
the  other  a  pair  of  gospel  pincers,  to 
clip,  and  pinch,  and  squeeze  into  spi¬ 
ritual  shape  ami  measure,  poor  rc|v 
tile  sinners  withal.  This  woman 
lent  me  good  books,  as  she  termeil 
them  ;  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
Fourfold  State,  and  tlie  Glimpse' 
of  Glory  ;  had  me  provided  with  a 
Crook  in  my  Lot,  and  did  not  rest 
till  I  was  in  possession  of  the  Afflict¬ 
ed  Man’s  Companion.  •  At  home- 
therefore,  I  bad  to  contend  with 
principalities  and  powers  in  the  shape 
of  blue  devils,  which  Mrs  Robson 
neverfailedtoconjure  up;  and  abroad, 
I  was  met  with  question  upon  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  my  spiritiial  advance- 
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incnt,  till  I  became  absolutely  insane. 

I  have  fallen  down  at  the  school-door, 
as  I  finished  my  daily  task,  and 
r  thanked  my  Maker  that  1  had  escaped 
from  the  house  without  having  tlie 
roof  tumbled  over  my  head ;  and  when 
the  fit  came  upon  me  suddenly,  even 
tlic  fit  of  devotion,  neither  dub  nor 
mire  could  prevent  me  from  pro- 
i  strating  my  person,  in  prosecution  of 
my  oblations.  I  began  to  consider 
every  event  wdiich  took  place,  even 
the  most  trifling,  as  having  a  manifest 
relation  to  me  and  my  spiritual  con- 
•lition.  I  went  to  bed  one  evening, 
without  saying  so  long  a  prayer  as 
usual,  and  could  not  sleep  from  the 
movements  of  a  mouse,  which,  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  had  eaten  half-way 
through  my  night-cap  strings.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  my  greasy  head-dress 
washed,  1  imputed  the  conduct  of  the 
mouse  to  a  mission  in  my  service,  and 
prolonged  my  prayers  accordingly. 
When  1  looked  out  of  a  morning, 
and  repaired,  as  my  custom  was,  to 
wash  my  face  and  hands  in  the  brook 
wliich  ran  past  the  garden-wall,  I 
was  sure  to  see  anger  or  admonition 
in  clouds  and  aspects  of  sky ;  and, 
should  I  happen  to  sneeze  at  my 
breakfast,  or  stumble  on  my  way  to¬ 
wards  school,  it  was  all  meant  to  be 
noticed — there  was  a  sj)ecial  and  a 
particular  Providence  in  all  this. 

M’hen  I  looked  about  me,  too,  in 
the  world,  I  felt  as  if  I  w^ere  the 
only  [KTson  absolutely  in  a  wray  of 
salvation.  My  grandmother,  w  nom 
1  scarcely  recollected,  and  whom  I 
used  to  hear,  whilst  I  was  a  child, 
reiKating  some  passages  from  Tate's 
franslations  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  had 
assuredly,  in  my  apprehension,  gone 
to  fophet.  My  aunts  were  unques¬ 
tionably  lost,  for  they  attended  die 
Kstablished  Church,  and  were  much 
taken  up  about  their  daily  bread, 
'ly  mother  was  in  danger  of  the 

!!  Judgment,  for  she  sung  me  nursery 
songg,  and  told  me  idle  tales,  whilst 
suite  a  boy.  1  consulted  Mrs  Rob- 
upon  this  latter  subject,  which 
me  much,  but  she  shook  her 

*  1  u  ^  subject  to  Jessie, 

and  she  proposed  a  conversion,  as  the 

2^^ible  method  of  saving  ray 

So  to  it  we  went,  she  and  I,  for 
e  did  not  admit  Mrs  Robson  into 
plans.  I  remember  it  was  upon 
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the  afternoon  of  a  Saturday  that 
Jessie  called  upon  me  at  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  my  school,  and  away  we  went. 
Wc  walked  four  miles  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  were  upon  my  mother  as 
she  was  preparingher  supper  potatoes. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  mixed  im¬ 
pression  of  affection  and  regret,  sor¬ 
row  and  delight,  which  1  experi¬ 
enced  whilst  advancing  upon  the  se¬ 
rene  and  kindly  countenance  of  my 
only  surviving  parent.  All,  in  fact, 
seemed  so  right ;  yet  all  I  could  not 
but  know,  was  wrong :  all  appeared 
to  indicate  peace  and  holy  reliance ; 
though  she  had  not  as  yet,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  experienced  the 
new  birth ;  nor  had  she  ever  known 
one  throw,  such  as  Jessie  and  I  spoke 
and  often  meditated  about.  »Tessie 
took  her  seat  on  the  one  side  of  the 
fire,  and  I  mine  upon  the  other, 
whilst  my  mother  sat  betwixt  us. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  her  to  effect  an  escape  from 
us ;  and  as  time  was  precious,  and 
the  embassy  important,  1  broke 
ground  first,  by  asking  distinctly,  if 
my  mother  had  any  assurance  of  her 
soul's  eternal  welfare }  Her  answer, 
after  looking  at  me  for  a  little  with 
the  most  kindly  and  affectionate  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  was  at  once 
impressive  and  silencing :  “  My  soul, 
as  well  as  my  body,  and  a'  that  con¬ 
cerns  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  kind 
and  a  merciful  Saviour,  and  there 
I'm  weel  content  to  leave  them."  I 
thought  this  answer  was  pretty  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but,  upon  looking  towards 
my  female  companion  in  the  mission, 

I  found  that  all  was  not  yet  right, 
and  that  something  more  must  be 
attempted;  so  I  gave  out,  and  Jessie 
struck  in,  with  a  query  upon  the 
new  birth.  My  mother  had.  borne 
with  me.  I  was  her  boy,  her  only 
child,  and  her  heart  was  in  my  wel¬ 
fare  ;  but  she  regarded  Jessie  as  an 
impertinent  busy-body,  who  had  no 
manner  of  business  with  her  con¬ 
cerns.  So  she  replied,  in  a  firm  tone 
of  voice,  and  witn  an  air  of  indepen¬ 
dence  which  was  quite  natural  to 
her,  “  'Deed,  lass,  be  thou  wha 
thou  wilt,  I  neither  ken  nor  care ; 
but  my  b^t  advice  to  thee  is,  to  gae 
ways  hame,  and  mind  thy  ain 
aflairi,  and  no  trouble  thysel'  o'er 
muckle  about  *  new  births.’  Mony  a 
witless  thing  has  had  cause  to  re- 
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I»ent  rinnin^  alnuit  the  country  wi’ 
young  cliielsy  and  nae  protection  but 
their  ain  selt'-Kutticieiicy,  and  nac  er¬ 
rand  that  will  justify  the  risk.” 

In  a  word,  we  departed ;  Jessie  and 
1  leaving  my  inotlier  where  we  found 
her,  only  much  troubled  on  my  ac¬ 
count.  “  Tak*  care  o'  thysel,'  bairn,” 
she  said  to  me,  in  shaking  hands  at 
)>arting ;  thae  religious  lassie  sare 
kittle  cattle,  and  thou  luayst  aiblins 
1)0  led  a  dance  yet,  which  a'  thy 
future  days  may  never  be  able  to 
repair.”  And,  surely,  if  ever  a  wo¬ 
man  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that 
very  m’ght  it  was  my  own  mother, — 
there,  where  1  still  see  her,  standing 
at  her  own  door-step,  and  with  a 
tear  rising  into  her  eye,  bidding  me 
“  good-night  for  the  urcsent ;”  for, 
soon  after  1  had  passed  the  milestone 
crag,  and  somewhere  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  town  cleuch,  we  sat  dowm 
together,  to  lament  my  mother's  lost 
condition,  u)x)n  a  green  bank,  and 
beneath  the  cover  of  a  tuft  of  long 
rushes.  The  evening  was  beautiful, 
— the  air  was  warm, — the  birds  sung, 
—the  water  murmured  in  stream, 
and  rippled  past.  1  never  saw  Jessie 
look  half  so  charming.  And  then 
fdic  clung  so  near  to  me,  and  seem¬ 
ed  so  earnest  about  my  mother.  It 
was  so  kind  in  Jessie,  so  disinterest- 
ed,  so  very,  very  much  like  a  true 
Christian,  that  1  could  not  help 
throwing  iny  arms  around  her  waist, 
just  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of 
her  great  and  incalculable  benevo¬ 
lence.  “  My  mother!  oh,  my  poor 
mother !”  sighed  1.  She  looked  in 
iny  face;  her  whole  frame  heaved, 
and  suddenly  became  quite  nerve¬ 
less  and  liml^r ;  she  sunk  absolute¬ 
ly  dead  into  my  arms,  and - 

“  Thou  art  no  safe  in  sic  company, 
Tam,”  interposed  the  well-known 
voice  of  my  mother,  who  had  follow¬ 
ed  us,  either  from  accident  or  design, 
to  this  spot.  “  The  lassie  is  no  to 
he  trusted,  and  thou  thyself  art  on 
the  very  brink  of  penlition.  Fly  ! 
oh,  fly  f  whilst  thou  hast  the  |)ower 
and  the  inclination, — by-and-by, 
thou^^ialt  have  neither  the  Fane  nor 
the  tithcr.”  I  started  as  if  from  a 
dream,  and  leaving  ray  mother  and 
Jessie  to  settle  matters lietwixt  them, 
I  ran  home  all  the  way,  as  if  I  had 
been  pursued  by  a  tliousand  devils. 

Now,  courteous  reader,  now  that 


I  have  let  thee  fully  and  fairly  inid 
the  circumstances  and  facts  of  thr 
case,  as  it  actually  stands  registeml 
in  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  do  not, 
in  Gotl’s  name,  be  after  looking  wise, 
or  serious,  or  particularly  knowing 
uj)on  the  occasion.  1  know  as  wtll 
as  thou  dost  the  value  of  true  godli¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  in  religion  ;  1  know 
as  well  as  thou  dost  that  there  arc* 
many  pious  individuals,  who  do  not 
run  up  and  down  the  country  on  niis- 
sioiis  of  conversion,  but  who  employ 
their  spare  time,  and  such  talents  as 
G(h1  has  entrusted  them  withal,  in  vi¬ 
siting  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in 
their  affliction,  and  in  keeping  tlitir 
own  souls  under  projver  disciplini*— in 
other  worils,  in  keeping  themstlvcs 
unsi>otted  from  the  world  ;  and  wliiu 
1  meet  with  characters  of  this  cast, 
in  the  dress  of  women,  and  in  ilie 
hey-day  of  youth  and  beauty,  1  am 
inclined  to  take  off  my  hat, — so  m  ar 
does  my  respect  amount  to  revercnco. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  reality,  hut  of  tin* 
semblance, — notof  the  substance,  but 
of  the  shadow, — not  of  the  rightly 
done  but  of  the  overdone,  in  tliis 
matter  that  Fm  discoursing.  Audit 
young  ladies,  for  exam  pie,  will  step,  as 
many  do  at  present,  out  of  their  gplure 
of  duty  and  propriety, — if  they  will 
not  only  unsex,  but  uncliristianize 
themselves,  by  rendering  thenistdves 
public  characters,  by  coming  out 
into  view,  and  by  displaying  a  mas¬ 
culine  courage  in  convincing  aiul 
converting  sinners,  why,  I  say,  they 
are  proper  objects  of  ridicule.  A 
Bishop's  hat,  or  a  Parson's  wig,  are 
not  naturally  ridiculous, — but  wlicii 
you  see  them  placed  on  the  brows, 
or  fixed  on  the  temples  of  children 
it  is  then  that  the  combination  ex* 
cites  mirth  and  laughter.  You  may 
as  well  forbid  me  to  laugh  at  a  Kil¬ 
marnock  night-cap  adjusted  to  the 
temple  of  a  monkey,  as  to  stand  uii* 
moved,  by  scorn,  or  pity,  or  boih> 
whilst  a  younc  lady,  it  may  be  of 
quality,  walks  home  from  a  praying- 
meeting  arm-in-arm  with  a  labour¬ 
ing  medianic.  The  world  ought  to 
know  that  such  things  arc  going  for¬ 
ward  pretty  generally  at  this  hour, 
and  that  the  shafts  of  ridicule  arc 
laid  to  a  thousand  strings,  and  arc 
ready  to  be  discharged,  in  fill  vollev» 
upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty*  And  tbe 
party  concerned,  (for  a  most  powerful 
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party  tlicy  have  become,)  ought  to  be 
informeil,  that  they  are  not  unnoli- 
co(K  anti  shall  not  escape,  God  wot, 
witliout  their  reward. 

Paring  the  continuance  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  mania,  for  such  undeniably 
it  was,  1  l>egan  to  neglect  my  school 
iluties.  The  classics  no  longer  re¬ 
tained  their  influence  over  me,  and 
1  laid  aside,  in  teaching,  Horace  and 
\’irgil,  for  Ihichanan's  Psalms  and 
the  Sacrctl  Dialogues.  I  even  eon- 
uinplated  an  expur^ata  editio  of  the 
clashes,  and  have  my  copy  of  Ho¬ 
race  still  by  me,  which  1  mangled 
most  manfully  for  that  purpose.  A 
circumstance,  however,  which  occur¬ 
red  soon  after  this,  (taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  which  has  been  al- 
nady  stated,)  served  at  last  to  open 
my  eyes,  and  to  restore  me  .to  my 
sound  senses  again. 

There  was  an  annual  sacrament 
held  at  the  Bridge,  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Scar  and  the  Shinnel. 
'fo  this,  as  to  a  public  market,  peo¬ 
ple  flocked  from  the  Hills  of  Castle- 
ton  to  the  Braes  of  the  Doon — from 
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incorrect,  as  to  have  omitted  stating, 
that  Mr  Farley  w’as  long  absent, 
which  occasioned  at  last  great  specu¬ 
lation.  Some  hinted,  that  probably 
his  over- night,  or  morning  devo¬ 
tions,  had  been  unusually  prolonged ; 
— others  suggested  the  iwssibility  of 
his  being  engaged  in  a  due  prepara¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  study,  for  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  day ; — whilst  a  third 
opinion  seemed  to  point,  in  a  certain 
fearful  and  indeterminate  manner, 
towards  some  sudden  ailment,  or  flt, 
under  w'hich  he  might  still  ho  lying, 
altogether  incapacitated  from  making 
his  appearance.  This  last  surmise 
was  upon  the  point  of  introducing  a 
deputation  of  investigation  and  in¬ 
quiry  into  his  apartment,  when  the 
door  of  his  betl-room  opened,  and  he 
advanced,  with  a  squalid  counte¬ 
nance,  and  a  person  at  variance  with 
decency  and  decoration,  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  room.  In  fact,  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  articulate.  Some  thought  of  pal¬ 
sy,  some  of  apoplexy,  and  others  of 
a  divine  afflatus,  or  spiritual  com¬ 
munication.  This  last  surmise  was 


the  Falls  of  Clyde  to  the  Rinns  of 
(Jalloway.  Mr  Farley,  the  head 
and  leader  of  the  Cameronian,  or 
MacMillan  Party,  was,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  to  lead  the  devotion  on  the 
forenoon,  ami  the  clergyman  to  whom 
I  owed  iny  conversion  was  to  officiate 
on  the  after- part  of  the  day.  In  or¬ 
der  to  secure  a  convenient  seat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tent,  I  went  over  and 
spent  die  night  preceding  the  sacra¬ 
mental  Sabbath  with  Jessie’s  father. 
It  was  a  night  of  sore  discipline  and 
much  spiritual  travel.  We  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  exercise  from  nightfall  till 
twelve,  when  we  were  at  last  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  to  our  private  devo¬ 
tion,  previous  to  our  bedding.  On 
tins  occasion,  Jessie  and  I  did  not 
come  into  contact ;  she  seemed  shy 
and  quite  distant,  arul  caused  me  to 
feel  as  if  1  had  actually  done  her 
some  serious  injury,  or  attempted  it. 
Now,  I  did  not  take  this 
kindly  of  Jessie,  considering  all 
tilings,  for  she  had  met  my  blandish¬ 
ments  at  least  half  way,  and  had  oc- 
c^ioned  my  becoming  exceedingly 
•spleased  with,  and  alanned  about . 
yself.  the  following  morning 
e  all  met  in  the  little  parlour,  which 
or  ooks  the  Scar,  to  breakfast.  Yet, 
spying  we  uU  met,  1  am  so  far 


strengthenetl  by  his  own  declaration, 
that  he  had  endured  great  trials,  and 
much  labour  during  the  night,  in 
“  wrestling  with  the  enemy,”  wliich 
in  fact  turned  out,  as  was  afterwanls 
discovered,  to  be  the  case,  only  the  ene¬ 
my  with  which  he  had  been  doomed 
to  contend,  like  him  of  Two  Sticks, 
ascended  from  a  bottle,  and  had 
been  found  amidst  the  recesses  of 
Glenwhargan.  This  discovery  did 
not,  however,  excite  so  much  sur¬ 
prise  as  1  had  anticipated ;  and  Far¬ 
ley  mountetl  the  tent -ladder,  or 
stair,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  fully 
charged  with  doctrine,  and  amidst  a 
stare,  and  a  rustle,  and  a  cough,  of 
congratulation  and  welcoming,  from 
upwards  of  five  thousand  jHiople. 
His  action-sermon”  continued  from 
ten  A.  M.  to  three  p-  m.,  and  the 
stars  were  up,  and  visible,  in  the 
dark  and  deep  blue  of  the  east, 
ere  we  parted  for  the  intermission. 
During  this  long  address,  two-thirds 
of  which  consisted  of  coughing, 
spitting,  and  throat-clearing,  many 
slept,  some  snored ;  and  the  dogs, 
a  somewhat  numerous  class,  either 
met  in  dalliance,  or  in  Highland 
feud  and  noisy  battlement.  Ever  and 
anon  squads  of  lad3  and  lasses  reti¬ 
red  to  some  adjoining  ale-houses  for 
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relVeshmcnt,  whilst  the  linns  of  the 
Scar,  hard  by,  were  j)eoplcd,  througli 
all  tlieir  bushy  and  precipitous 
banks,  with  old  people,  (women 
principally,)  whose  voice  ascended 
in  groans,  and  exclamations,  and  au¬ 
dible  prayer.  It  w’as  not  a  little 
striking,  to  observe  the  effect  of  some 
pithy  and  searching  passages  in  the 
sermon,  upon  such  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  as  were  really  alive  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  subject.  They  sprung  sud¬ 
denly  to  their  feet, — looked  earnest¬ 
ly  at  tlie  speaker, — sighed  from  time 
to  time, — whilst  their  lips  moved, 
and  they  audibly  followed  out  the 
words  and  sentences  of  the  Minister. 
At  the  same  time,  instances  of  a  mi¬ 
serable  defection  were  not  a- wanting 
even  amongst  the  elders  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  One,  whose  nose  was  of 
no  ordinary  bore  and  protuberance, 
slept,  and  sounded  his  horn  so  voci¬ 
ferously,  that  he  drew  towards  him 
the  attention  of  a  whole  bevy  of  dogs, 
each  one  of  which  smelt  at  tlie  car¬ 
nation  of  his  proboscis,  and,  after  the 
customary  salutation,  passed  in  suc¬ 
cession  by.  When  the  table-service 
began,  tliis  official  was  a-wanting, 
and  a  deputation  vras  seen  striding 
over,  and  zig-zaging  amongst  the 
multitude,  with  the  view  of  rousing 
him  to  a  discharge  of  his  more  sacred 
duties.  1  shall  never  forget  tlie  fen¬ 
cing,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  tables. 
Farley  valued  hiinsi'lf^,  and  was  valu¬ 
ed  very  highly  upon  this  head  ;  and 
truly  he  went  to  work  like  a  man,  or 
rather  like  a  madman,  debarring  from 
that  table,  spread,  and  stretching  out 
before  him  on  the  green  sod  all  em¬ 
perors,  kings,  and  potentates  on  earth; 
and,  in  particular,  “  tliat  man"  who 
sits  upon  tlie  tlironc  of  these  lands, 
and  is  coramonlv  styled  King  Greorge, 
the  “  third  of  that  name."  Then  we 
had  an  enumeration  of  place-holders 
and  Misioners  under  Government, 
wbicu  terminated  in  gaugers,  stamp- 
sellers,  and  tax-gatherers,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  The  Kirk  of  S^tland,  and 
the  lady  who  sitteth  upon  many  wa¬ 
ters,  did  not  escape  being  classed,  in 
respect  of  anathema,  with  profane 
swearers,  sabbath -breakers,  and  de- 
spisers  of  God’s  holy  ordinances.  The 
tirade  ended  at  las^  after  an  hour’s 
continuance  in  a  di^t  reference  to 
minced  oaths  and  covered  profani- 
**<^~8uch  as  blood  and  wounds," 
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— (meaning  those  of  Christ !)  con¬ 
science — faith — haith — losh — gosh 
— and  loving  ento!  Having  thus 
bundled  up  king  and  peasant,  empe¬ 
ror  and  cottager,  into  one  wisp  of  de¬ 
struction,  it  was  tossed  or  pitchctl 
directly  into  T artarus,  without  appeal 
or  protestation.  Mr  Farley’s  first 
table  was  likewise  unique — it  was 
truly  sui  generis  ;  for  whilst  the  in¬ 
tending  communicants,  terrified  by 
his  threatening,  refused  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  to  fill  up  the  space,  the 
elders  were  seen  dragging  them  from 
their  grass-seats,  and  pushing  them 
on  towards  the  empty  benches.  And 
again,  when  a  rush  was  made,  as  if 
by  some  sudden  impulse  and  influ¬ 
ence,  towards  the  table,  there  not  un- 
frequen  tly  occurred,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
some  discouraging  annunciation  from 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  which 
undid  all,  and  made  many  retire  to 
tlieir  former  stations.  These  two 
streams  or  currents  were  constantly 
found  encountering  each  other,  and 
causing  confusion  in  no  ordinary  de¬ 
gree.  At  last  the  table  was  complete¬ 
ly  filled,  and  Farley  proceeded  to  the 
usual  address :  Aly  brethren,”  said 
he,  (for  the  words  are  too  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  memory  ever  to  be 
forgotten,)  “My  brethren,  unto  what 
shall  1  liken  you  even  now,  there 
where  you  sit  ?  are  ye  not  like  unto 
a  byng  of  frosted  potatoes — sovWf  yea 
many  of  you,  are  entirely  spoiled,  and 
are  not  only  useless  in  yourselves,  but 
hurtful  and  ofiensive  to  all  around 
you  ?  Separate  ye — separate  ye— else 
ye  will  become  one  mass  of  putrefac¬ 
tion — a  mere  lump  of  moral  corrup¬ 
tion,  in  which  neither  God  nor  roan 
can  find  any  delight."  It  is  nece^ 
sary  to  observe,  upon  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  exordium,  that  the  potatoes, 
which  had  been  pittetl  in  the  fields 
during  tlie  previous  harvest,  had, 
upon  examination  in  the  spring, 
been  found  completely  spoiled,  and 
that  most  of  his  hearers  had  already 
been  up  to  the  elbows  in  the  com¬ 
parison  made  use  of. 

As  the  table-service  went  for¬ 
ward,  there  was  a  constant  agitation 
and  commotion,  occasioned  by  the 
egress  of  those  who  were  either  ha*^ 
tening  to  the  adjoining  linns,  to  pour 
out  their  hearts  in  loud  and  vocifof* 
ous  prayer,  or  by  others  who  were 
in  pursuit  of  bodily  refreshment  in 
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the  adjoining  hamlets,  which  were  all 
converted  into  ale-houses  for  “  the 
occasion.’*  The  sun  had  setbebind  the 
conical  summit  of  Tyron-doon.  The 
hazy,  gausy  mist,  had  jp-adually  set¬ 
tled  down  upon  the  Shinnel  and  the 
I  Scar ;  the  clouds  had  backed  towards 
I  the  horizon,  and  settled  into  a  bor¬ 
der  of  solid  black,  or,  having  stretch¬ 
ed  out  and  attenuated  over  head,  had 
gradually  formed  into  a  Noah’s  Ark. 
The  swellings  of  the  Scar,  hke  those 
of  Jordan,  were  heard,  at  intervals, 
breaking  boldly  and  audibly  through 
the  commixture  and  confusion  of 
preaching,  prayer,  psalm-singing,  and 
groanings  unutterable, — when,  on  a 
sudden,  a  scream  issued  from  the 
depth  of  the  adjoining  linn,  and  a 
plash  was  heard,  as  if  a  part  of  the 
overhanging  rock  had  been  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  abyss  beneath.  There 
was  a  rush  of  anxious  alarm  and 
mquiry  towards  the  spot,  when  a 
plaid  and  silk  bonnet  were  seen  tilt¬ 
ing  over  the  stream-head,  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  gully  below. 
It  was  evident  to  all  that  a  female 
must  have  tumbled  from  the  precipi¬ 
tous  bank  into  the  water,  and  was,  in 
all  probability,  at  that  moment  ac¬ 
tually  perishing.  Being  young  and 
resolute,  I  rushed  forward,  threw 
myself  from  one  pendulous  twig  or 
branch  to  another,  till  I  actually 
hung  over  the  pool  from  which  the 
bonnet  and  plaid  had  just  escaped. 

1  looked  upon  the  dark  and  inky 
water,  but  the  foam-bells  floated  past, 
or  melted  down  in  smoothness  and 
quietude,  and  there '  was  not  even  a 
ruffle  on  the  flood,  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  any  living  thing  beneath 
the  surface.  I  began  to  think  that 
I  had  mistaken  the  spot,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  swinging  myself  back¬ 
wards  to  the  point  from  which  I  had 
^  rapidly  descended,  when  a  water- 
d^  dashed  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  gullet,  and,  diving  twice,  at  last 
arose  with  the  skirt  of^a  woman’s 
l^tticoat  in  its  mouth.  To  assist 
this  ^acious  and  useful  animal  in 
is  efforts,  and  to  drag  ashore  a  body 
apparently  destitute  of  life,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant;  but  to  restore 
animation,  by  means  of  hot  blankets, 
^  t-rubbing,  and  the  emptying  of 
*  r  from  the  stomach,  was  a  more 
l^ious,  and  even  difficult  task ;  and 
was  not  till  some  hours  after,  that 


I  discovered  my  own  landlady,  Mrs 
Robson,  in  the  person  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  individual.  Mr  Farley  had 
impressed  Mr?  Robson’s  feelings  in 
a  manner  altogether  unprecedented, 
during  The  above  first  table-service, 
and  vmilst  she  was  endeavouring  to 
**  pour  out  her  soul,”  as  she  express¬ 
ed  it,  on  the  brae-head  of  the  linn, 
somehow  or  other  the  foundation 
gave  way,  or  she  slipt  over — and  the 
catastrophe  followed,  of  which  she 
remembered  nothing. 

The  afternoon,  or  rather  the  mid¬ 
night  service,  at  last  commenced,  for 
it  was  nine  o’clock  when  we  were 
summoned  into  the  preaching-field. 
The  moon,  by  this  time,  had  ascend¬ 
ed,  broad  and  darkly- visaged,  from 
Loch-Etterick, — the  hills  and  green 
valleys  lay  ample  and  far-stretching 
beneath  her  milky  influence.  1 1  was, 
in  short,  a  lovely  evening,  and  only 
encreased  in  loveliness  by  the  effect 
of  psalm-singing  and  tent-worship, 
on  the  extremity  of  a  gentle  declivi¬ 
ty,  and  under  the  sublime  canopy  of 
heaven.  I  entered  through  the  gate¬ 
way  into  the  field,  in  company  with 
Jessie,  whose  father  was  about  to 
officiate.  We  took  our  seat  imme- 
niately  beneath  the  tent,  and  1  al¬ 
most  felt  myself  reconciled  to  Jessie, 
and  to  the  religious  tenets  for  which 
she  possessed  so  much  zeal,  when  I 
observed  her  somewhat  intimate  in 
the  way  of  hand-communication  with 
a  young  man,  one  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers,  who  chanced  to  be  of 
the  party.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes,  but  it  appeared  to  me, 
that,  whilst  he  sat  next  her,  on  the 
aide  opposite  to  me,  he  contrived  to 
thrust  his  hand  into  her  lap,  and 
there  establish  an  interview  with  a 
whole  bunch  of  female  fingers.  There 
was  a  cloak  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
plaid,  or  maud,  on  the  other ;  and 
under  such  a  profusion  of  drapery, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  or  understand, 
distinctly,  how  matters  went  on ; 
but  I  could  hear  Jessie  sigh  deeply, — 
(though  this  might  be  at  her  father’s 
sermon,)  and  I  could  see  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  caichedness  upon  the  young 
man’s  countenance  whenever  1  turn¬ 
ed  a  fixed  gaze  that  way.  **  Quid  opus 
est  pluribus, — ne  longam  faciam,” 
as  Ruddiinan  has  it ;  or,  **  in  short, 
and  no  to  hinder  you  langer,”  as  the 
Dissenting  Minister  expressed  it,  this 
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same  Jessie  went  off,  the  very  next 
<lay,  with  her  lover,  to  the  King’s- 
Ariiis,  at  Dumfries,  where  she  lost 
her  character  of  sanctity,  and  gained 
a  reputation  she  had  been  as  re¬ 
spectable  without.  Mr  Farley  was 
found,  a  few  days  after  this,  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  horse-iKjnd,  in  consequence, 
as  was  strongly  suspected,  of  inebri¬ 
ation  ;  and  Mrs  Ilobson  died  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  of  a  cold  which 
her  ducking  had  occasioned.  All  these 
circumstances,  combined  with  what 
1  have  formerly  narrated,  tended  to 


open  my  eyes  to  the  delusion  uiuUr 
which  1  had  for  some  time  lived, 
and  to  restore  me  to  the  more  soIht 
realities  of  duty  and  common-sense. 
Human  life,  however,  is  often  a  sc¬ 
ries  of  error — **  dum  vitant  stulti 
vitia  in  contraria  currunt,”  and  thus, 
in  fact,  it  fared  with  me.  But  to 
this  1  can  only  at  present  alhide,  and 
must  reserve  all  particulars  against 
another  communication. 

1  am,  in  the  mean  time. 
Yours  truly, 

A  Scots  Tutob. 


ON  THE  rorULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  WELSH. 

Yet,  in  the  vulgar,  this  weak  humour’s  bred ; 

They'll  sooner  be  with  idle  customs  led. 

Or  fond  opinions,  such  as  they  have  store. 

Than  learn  of  reason  or  of  virtue’s  lore.  Withert, 


T II F.  Welsh  peasantry  are  a  highly 
su|H‘rstitiou8  j>eople :  living,  as  they 
do,  in  so  rude  and  secluded  a  country, 
their  very  being  is  incorporated  with 
divers  strange  phantasies,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  influ¬ 
encing  their  imagination,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  impression 
proiluetnl  upon  their  minds.  The 
inhabitants,  indecil,  of  all  i^astoral 
and  mountainous  countries,  are  more 
generally  affected  with  superstition 
than  those  who  dwell  in  plains  and 
well  -  cultivated  r^ions.  That  the 
scenery  of  a  country  has  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the 
natives,  is  indisputable;  hence  the 
dispositions  and  general  character  of 
mountaineers  are  more  hardy,  robust, 
hospiuble,  and  impetuous,  than  those 
of  Lowlandcrs;  and  their  imagina¬ 
tions, 

■  ■  Darken’d  their  native  scenes. 
Create  wild  images  and  phantoms  dire, 
Strange  their  hills,  and  gloomy  as  their 
storms. 

This  is  particularly  exempliffed  in 
the  mountain  inhabitants  of  our  own 
Island,  —  the  Scottish  Highlander 
and  the  ^VT‘lsh  mountaineer, — to 
both  of  whom  certain  superstitions, 
customs,  and  opinions,  are  peculiar, 
although  resembling  each  oucr  very 
considerably  in  their  general  outline. 

In  the  retired  and  pastoral  coun¬ 
ties  of  C  aernarvon  and  Merioneth, 
there  is  scarcely  a  glen,  a  wood,  or  a 
mountain,  that  has  not  its  due  quota 


of  fairies  and  spirits  ;  and  every  dis¬ 
trict  in  North  Wales,  which  has 
been  but  little  accessible  to  the  inno¬ 
vating  approaches  of  civilization,  can 
boast  of  no  scanty  number  of  super¬ 
natural  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  an  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  employment  to  traa*  all 
the  various  superstitious  notions  to 
their  origin — that  is,  if  such  an  em-  ' 
ploy  men  t  were  practicable — in  that 
department  of  history  which  regards, 
more  especially,  the  origin  of  nations. 
Such  an  inquiry,  when  devo^  to 
]X)pular  customs  and  traditions,  is  infi¬ 
nitely  of  more  importance  than  would, 
upon  a  mere  cursory  glance,  appear 
probable ;  for  it  is  very  observable, 
that  whatsoever  be  the  variation  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  any  na¬ 
tion,  which  possesses  a  tolerably-dis- 
tinct  existence,  certain  traditions,  su¬ 
perstitions,  forms,  and  pwtimes,  will 
be  maintained  hereditarily,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  without  even 
a  knowledge  of,  or  a  respect  to,  their 
origin,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  cus¬ 
tom  or  convenience.  For  such  a 
pertinacious  and  general  adherence 
to  many  of  these  it  will  not  be  rcry 
easy  to  account,  unless  we  imagine 
that  they  were  first  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  when  they 
became  a  regular  society,  with  an  es- 
tabhshed  form  of  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Others  must  be  referred  to 
later  periods,  and  some,  undoubtcti- 
!y,  to  the  imperfect  relicks  of  *  con¬ 
fused  and  mysterious  mythology-  1^ 
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those  which  are  of  the  greatest  anti¬ 
quity,  there  is  much  that,  when  lucid¬ 
ly  dcvelo|>cil,  may  help  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  very  principles  of  re- 
li'uon  and  jwlicy  which  constituted 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  nation  it¬ 
self  at  different  ])eriods  :  both  iin- 
pjrtant  points,  although,  at  first  sight, 
they  may  appear  trivial,  and  unwor- 
tliy  of  notice  in  the  annals  of  the 
liistorian. 

This  is,  more  especially,  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  superstitions,  forms, 
anil  customs  of  the  Welsh ;  and  many 
an  interesting  historical  hypothesis 
might  be  satisfactorily  elucidated  by 
a  diligent  and  careful  investigation 
of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Cym- 
ry.  Something,  it  is  true,  has  been 
done  to  this  effect ;  but  the  result 
has  shewn  how  very  necessary  it  is  to 
l)e  cautious,  candid,  and  vigilant  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  when  w'e  see  that 
such  a  man  as  Peter  lloberta,  to  whom 
('yniric  literature  stands  so  greatly 
indebted,  has  permitted  his  judge¬ 
ment  to  be  led  astray  by  the  most 
extravagant  opinions,  we  naturally 
i’eel  discouragcnl  from  the  attempt. 
But  the  object  of  this  article  is  not 
so  much  to  trace  to  their  origin  the 
suj)erstitious  fantasies  of  the  Carabro- 
British,  as  to  take  a  summary  view 
of  their  general  character,  and  to 
this  latter  point  it  is  our  intention 
mainly  to  confine  ourselves. 


Of  all  the  popular  superstition 
prevalent  among  the  Welsh,  thei 
idea  of  fairies  is,  perhaps,  the  mos 
jHietical ;  at  all  events,  it  is  the  mos 
ancient.  In  Wales,  there  appear  t< 
have  been  two  distinct  species  of  fai 
ries ;  the  one  sort,  of  gentle  manners 
and  well  disposed  towards  the  who! 
human  race ;  the  other,  maliciousl; 
inclined,  and  full  of  mischievou 
sportiveness.  The  former  was  de 
nominated  Tylwyth  Teg,  or  the  Fai 
I'amily ;  the  latter  Ellylhn,  Elves 
or  Goblins.  The  Tylwyth  Teg  wer 
a  mild  and  diminutive  race,  leadinj 
a  life  completely  pastoral,  and  be 
nending  youthful  lovers,  prett 
‘  airy -maids,  and  hospitable  and  in 
u^mous  housewives.  They  wer 
J  e  inspirers  of  pleasing  dreams,  an 
e  assiduous  encouragers  of  virtu 
jn  wnevolence  ;  and  never  faile 
to  reward  the  faithful  servant,  or  th 
*‘flVclianate  child.  But  the  mos 


prominent  attributes  and  pastimes  of 
this  gentle  race  are  sweetly  set  forth 
in  the  following  stanzas, — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  gentleman,  whose  musit 
has  been  frequently  made  subservient 
to  the  best  interests  of  AV'ales : 


CAN  Y  TYLW'YTII  TEG,  OR  THE  FAIRV’s 
SONG. 

From  grassy  blades,  and  ferny  shades. 

My  happy  comrades  hie  ; 

Now  day  declines,  bright  Hes|)er  shines, 
And  night  invades  the  sky. 

From  noon-day  pranks,  and  thymy  hanks. 
To  Dolydd’s  dome  rejiair. 

For  our’s  the  joy  that  cannot  cloy. 

And  mortals  cannot  share. 

The  light-latch*d  door,  the  well-swept 
floor, 

The  hearth  so  trim  and  neat. 

The  blaze  so  clear,  the  water  near. 

The  pleasant  circling  seat. 

With  proper  care  your  reeds  prepare, 
Your  tuneful  labours  bring. 

And  day  shall  haste  to  tinge  the  east 
Ere  w'e  shall  cease  to  sing. 

But  first  ril  creep  w  here  mortals  sleep, 
And  form  the  blissful  dream ; 

1*11  hover  near  the  maiden  dear 
That  keeps  this  hearth  so  clean : 

1*11  shew  her  when  that  best  of  men, 

So  rich  in  mRnly  charms. 

Her  Einion  true,  in  best  of  blue. 

Shall  bless  her  longing  arms. 

Your  little  sheaves,  on  primrose  leaves, 
Your  acorns,  berries  spread  ; 

Let  kernels  sw'cet  increase  the  treat, 

And  flowers  their  fragrance  shod  ; 

And  when  *tis  o’er,  we’ll  crowd  the  floor. 
In  jocunci  pairs  advance  : 

No  voice  be  mute,  and  each  shrill  flute 
Shall  cheer  the  mazy  dance. 

When  morning  breaks,  and  man  awakes 
From  sleep’s  restoring  hours. 

The  flock,  the  field,  his  house  we  yield. 
To  his  more  active  powers. 

While  clad  in  green,  unheard,  unseen. 

On  sunny  lianks  w'e’ll  play. 

And  give  to  man  his  little  span— 

His  empire  of  the  day. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  beauti¬ 
ful  instruction  which  is  so  pleasing¬ 
ly  conveyed  in  this  credulity  !  In  a 
country  so  completely  pastoral  as 
W ales,  something  more  than  the  sage 
precepts  of  mere  experience  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  inculcate,  in  the  minds  of 
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the  people,  the  more  homely  virtues 
adapted  to  their  condition  ;  and 
hence  even  Superstition  was  render¬ 
ed  subservient  to  the  purpose,  in  a 
manner  at  once  mild  delightful,  and 
impressive.  Thus,  it  is  a  common 
opinion,  in  many  parts  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality,  that  if,  on  retiring  to  rest, 
the  cottage  hearth  is  made  clean, 
the  floor  swTpt,  and  the  pails  left 
full  of  water,  the  fairies  will  come 
at  midnight  to  a  sjwt  thus  prepared 
for  their  reception,  continue  their 
revels  till  day-break,  sing  the  w’ell- 
known  strain  of  Torriad  y  Dydd,  or 
the  Dawn  of  Day,  leave  a  piece  of 
money  uj>on  the  hearth,  and  disap- 
|)ear.  The  suggestions  of  intellect, 
and  the  j)recautions  of  jirudcnce,  are 
easily  discernible  under  this  fiction  : 
a  safety  from  fire,  in  the  neatness  of 
the  hearth — a  provision  for  its  ex¬ 
tinction,  in  replenished  pails — and  a 
motive  to  perseverance,  in  the  pro¬ 
mised  boon.  There  is  always,  in- 
tlivd,  more  or  less  of  moral  about  the 
F airy  Tales  of  the  A\'elsh  ;  and  the 
following  curious  narrative,  related 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  pro¬ 
bably  held  forth  as  a  w'arning  against 
stealing.  It  affords,  also,  a  good  idea 
of  tlie  popular  opinion  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Tylwyih  Teg- 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

A  short  time  before  our  days,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  worthy  of  note  occurred  in 
those  parts,  f  N^eath,  in  Glamorgan^ 
shire,  J  which  Elidorus,  a  priest,  most 
strenuoulsy  affirmed  ( const aniissi me 
rrj'erebat)  had  befallen  himself. — 
hen  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  severity  of  his 

Imect'ptor,  he  ran  away,  and  concealed 
limself  under  the  hollow  bank  of  a 
river  ;  and  after  fasting,  in  that  situ¬ 
ation,  for  two  days,  two  little  men, 
of  pigmy  stature  homunculi  duo 
statura'  quasi  pigmea?,"  as  the  Monk 
calls  them,)  appc*ared  to  him,  and 
said  “  If  ^ou  will  go  with  us,  we  will 
lead  you  into  a  country  full  of  de¬ 
lights  and  si>ort8.”  Assenting,  and 
rising  up,  he  followed  his  guides 
through  a  path  at  first  subterraneous 
ami  dark,  into  a  most  beautiful 
country,  ('nbsevram  tafnen,J  and  not 
illuminated  with  the  full  light  of  the 
sun.  ^  All  the  days  were  cloudy,  and 
the  nights  extremely  dark.  The  boy 
was  brought  before  the  King,  and 


introducetl  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
his  court,  when,  having  exainintd 
him  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  ail- 
mi ration  of  the  courtiers,  he  deliver 
cd  him  to  his  son,  who  was  then  ; 
boy.  These  men  were  of  the  small¬ 
est  stature,  but  very  well  proportion 
ed  ;  fair  complexioned,  with  Ion" 
hair,  particularly  the  females,  who 
w’ore  it  flowing  over  their  shoulders. 
They  had  horses  and  bounds  adajit- 
ed  to  their  size.  They  neither  ate 
flesh  nor  fish,  but  lived,  for  tlie  most 
part,  on  milk  and  saffron.  As  oiten 
as  they  returned  from  our  hemis¬ 
phere,  they  reprobated  our  ambition, 
infidelities,  and  inconstancies ;  and 
although  they  had  no  form  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  tney  were,  it  seems,  strict 
lovers  and  reverers  of  truth,  for  no 
one  was  so  utterly  detested  by  tlieni 
as  a  liar. 

“  The  boy  frequently  returned  to 
our  world,  sometimes  by  the  way  he 
had  gone,  sometimes  by  others ;  at 
first  in  company,  and  afterwards 
alone,  making  himself  known  only 
to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  described 
what  he  had  seen.  Being  desired 
by  her  to  bring  her  a  present  of  gold, 
witli  which  tliat  country  abounds, 
he  stole,  whilst  at  play  with  the 
King’s  son,  a  golden  ball,  with  which 
he  used  to  divert  himself,  and  brought 
it  in  haste  to  his  mother ;  but  not 
unpursued,  for,  as  he  entered  the 
house,  he  stumbled  at  the  threshold, 
let  the  ball  fall,  and  two  pigmies 
seizing  it,  departed,  shewing  the  boy 
every  mark  of  contempt  and  deri¬ 
sion.  Notwithstanding  every  at¬ 
tempt,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  he  ne¬ 
ver  again  could  find  the  track  to  the 
subterraneous  passage ;  but  after  suf¬ 
fering  many  misfortunes,  he  did  at 
length  succeed  in  renewing  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  this  mysterious  race:  he 
liad,  however,  previously  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  their  language, 
which,  says  Giraldus,  was  very 
conformable  to  tlie  Greek  idioni^ 
{“  Graeco  idiomati  valde  confornaia.  ) 
When  they  asked  for  water,  the) 
said  Udor  vdorvm, 
when  they  wanted  salt,  Halgein  vdo- 
rt/m  («A  vero  Graece  Sal  dicitur,  et 
Halen  Britahnice  *.”) 

We  must  now  proceed  to  a  brief 
description  of  the  EUyUon, 

Elly  11,)  Ellios,  or  mischievous  sprites- 


•  Girald.  Cambren.  Itiner.  Cambr.  Lib.  1,  cap.  8. 
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As  the  Tijlwyth  Teg  usually  fixed 
their  abodes  in  grassy  glades’*  and 
oil  sunny  knolls,  so  the  Ellyllon  fre¬ 
quented  mountains  and  rocky  val¬ 
leys  :  and  woe  betide  the  luckless 
wii;ht  who  encountered  these  merry 
and  mischievous  sprites  in  a  mist ; 
for  they  had  a  very  inconvenient 
practice  of  seizing  an  unwary  pilgrim, 
and  of  hurrying  him  through  the  air  ; 
Hrst  giving  him  the  choice,  however, 
of  travelling  above  wind,  mid- wind, 
or  below  wind.  If  he  chose  the 
former,  he  was  borne  to  an  altitude 
somewhat  equal  wdth  that  of  a  bal¬ 
loon  ;  if  the  latter,  he  had  the  full 
beneHt  of  all  the  brakes,  briars,  and 
bogs  in  his  w^ay,  his  contact  with 
which  seldom  failed  to  terminate  in 
his  discomfiture.  Experienced  tra¬ 
vellers,  therefore,  always  kept  in 
mind  the  prudent  advice  of  Apollo  to 
I’haeton,  medio  tutissimus,  Skc.J  and 
selected  the  middle  course,  wiiich  en¬ 
sured  tliem  a  pleasant  voyage,  at  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  equally  free 
from  the  brambles  and  the  clouds. 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  (the  British 
(Kid,)  who  was  contemporary  with 
Chaucer,  in  a  humorous  description 
which  he  gives  of  his  enye)opement 
in  one  of  these  unlucky  mists,  says, 

“  Yr  ydoedd  ym  mhob  gobant 

Ellyllon  mingeimion  gant 

'I’here  were  in  every  hollow 

A  hundred  wry-mouthed  elves  ; 

and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
mishaps  which  befell  him,  and  which 
Were  all,  no  doubt,  the  mischievous 
freaks  of  the  Ellyllon*.  In  addition 
to  th^  propensities,  they  were  gift¬ 
ed  with  all  the  attributes  of  other 
elves,  and  never  failed  to  exercise 
their  malicious  powers  wherever  an 
opportunty  occurred. 

IV  e  have  already  intimated,  that  it 
18  not  our  intention,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  enter  very  fully  into  the 
oiipn  and  rise  of  any  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  which  we  may  notice ;  but 
me  universal  influence  of  a  belief  in 
jtiries,  in  all  European  countries,  and 
me  exceeding  universality  of  the 
credulity,  have  tempted  us  to  offer  a 
ow  ob^rvations  on  the  supposed 
oundation  of  the  superstition  in  our 
own  country. 

simple  ancestors  had  reduced 

— 1 1  ■  I,  ~  I 


all  their  whimsical  notions  respect¬ 
ing  these  fabulous  beings  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  regular  and  as  consistent  as 
many  parts  of  the  Heathen  Mytho¬ 
logy  ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  influence  and  great  antiquity 
of  this  sui>erstition.  Mankind,  in¬ 
deed,  more  especially  the  common 
people,  could  not  have  been  so  una¬ 
nimously  agreed  concerning  these 
arbitrary  notions,  had  they  not  pre¬ 
vailed  among  them  for  many  ages. 
So  ancient,  indeed,  is  the  supersti¬ 
tion,  that  so  far  as  regards  its  origin 
among  the  Saxons,  we  can  only  dis¬ 
cover,  that  long  before  this  people  left 
their  German  forests,  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  diminu¬ 
tive  demons  or  sprites,  which  they 
denominated  Duergar,  or  Dwarfs, 
and  to  which  they  attributed  many 
wonderful  i)erformances,  far  above 
all  human  art  and  capability.  'J'hesc 
attributes  did  not  degenerate,  as  they 
floated  dowm  the  stream  of  time,  and 
for  a  long  time  they  were  implicitly 
believed  by  the  simple  and  untutor¬ 
ed  peasantry.  In  a  fine  old  song, 
attributed  by  Peck  to  Ben  Jonsou, 
although  not  to  be  found  among  that 
author  s  collected  works,  we  have  a 
tolerably  succinct  account  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  capacities  of  the  Fairy  tribe. 
We  quote  a  few  of  the  verses ;  it  is 
Robin  Goodfellow  who  speaks : 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  flye 
About  this  aery  welkin  soone, 

And  in  a  minute’s  space  descryc 
Each  thing  that’s  done  belowe  the 
moone. 

There’s  not  a  hag 
Or  ghost  shall  wag, 

Or  ciye,  ’Ware,  goblins !  where  I  go ; 
But  Robin  I 
Their  feates  wdll  spy, 

And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Whene’er  such  wanderers  I  meete. 

As  from  their  night-sportes  they  trudge 
home ; 

With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greete. 

And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roame 
Through  woodes,  through  Jakes, 
Through  b(^es,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseene,  with  them  I  go. 

All  in  the  nicke, 

To  play  some  tricke. 

And  frolicke  it  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man  ; 
Sometimes  an  oxe,  sometimes  a  hound ; 


•  Cambro  Briton,  VoU  1.  p.  348. 
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And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 

To  trip  and  trot  alMUt  them  round : 
But  if  to  ride^ 

By  hackc  to  stride, 

More  swift  than  windc  awaye  I  go, 
()*cr  hedge  and  lands. 
Through  pools  and  {x)nds, 

1  whirry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


[Aug. 

lay  that  glasse 
3ud  of  a  white 


When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be 

With  |K)ssets  and  with  juncatcs  fine, 
ITnsecne  of  all  the  companie 

I  cat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  ; 
And  to  make  sport, 

I  .  ■■  and  snort ; 

And  out  the  candles  1  do  blow  : 

The  maids  1  kiss ; 

They  skrieke — Who's  this  ? 

1  answer  nought,  but  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


Yet  now  and  then  the  maids  to  please. 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wooll ; 
And  while  they  sleep,  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 
1  grind  at  mill 
Their  malt  up  still, 

I  dress  their  hemp,  and  spin  their  tow  ; 
If  any  'wake. 

And  would  me  take, 

1  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 


When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 
In  loop-holes,  where  the  verminc 
creepe. 

Who  from  their  fields  and  houses  get 
Their  ducks,  and  geese,  and  lambs, 
and  sheepe, 

1  spy  the  gin 

And  enter  in,  , 

And  seem  a  vermine  taken  so ; 

But  when  they  thcarc 
Approach  me  neare, 

1  leap  out,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 


three  inches.  Then 
or  christall  in  the  blou< 
henne,  three  Wednesdayes,  or  three 
Fridayes.  Then  take  it  out,  and 
wash  it  with  holy  aq.,  and  fumigate 
it.  Then  take  three  hazel  stickes,  or 
w  andes,  of  an  yeare  groth :  pill  them 
fayre  and  white ;  and  make  ( them ) 
soe  longe,  as  you  write  the  Spiritt’s 
or  Fairie’s  name,  which  you  call 
three  times,  on  every  sticke,  being 
made  llatt  on  one  side.  Then  burye 
them  under  some  hill,  whereas  you 
suppose  Fayries  haunt,  the  W^dnes- 
daye  before  you  call  her.  And  the 
Fridaye  followinge  take  them  uppe, 
and  call  her  at  eight,  or  three,  or  ten 
of  the  clocke,  which  be  goode  pla- 
netts  and  houres  for  that  turne :  but 
when  you  call,  be  in  cleane  life,  and 
turne  thy  face  towards  the  East ;  and 
when  you  have  her,  ( sc,  the  Fairy J 
bind  her  to  that  stone  or  glasse.” 

We  have  already  intimated,  that 
the  origin  of  Fairies,  among  the 
Saxons,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Bourne,  however,  supposes  the  su¬ 
perstition  to  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  tradition,  from  the  Lamia’ 
of  antiquity,  who  were  esteemed  so 
mischievous  and  cruel  as  to  steal 
young  children,  and  devour  them : 
these,  he  says,  together  with  tht 
Fauns,  seemed  to  have  formed  the 
notion  of  Fairies.  Others  deduce 
them  from  the  Lares  and  Larv®  of 
the  Homans ;  and  others  apin  con¬ 
jecture  that  these  diminutive  aerial 
people  were  importetl  into  Europe 
by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  as 


In  the  earlier  ages,  Fairies  were  in  some  respects  they  resemble  the 
undoubtedly  subservient  to  no  earth-  Oriental  Genii.  The  Arabs  and  Per- 
ly  power  ;  but  as  men  became  more  fiians,  indeed,  whose  religion  and  his- 
en lightened,  the  influence  of  the  sor-  tory  abound  witli  relations  coiicern- 
cercr  extended,  in  some  measure,  to  ing  them,  have  a-ssigned  to  them  a 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  more  vulgar  peculiar  country,  and  called  it  Fairy- 
ami  debasetl  sort  of  spirits.  In  the  land^.  But  these  hypotheses 

Ashmolean  MSS.  there  is  a  recipe  supportedby  any  conclusive  evidence, 
for  the  conjuration  of  Fairies,  which  and  are  merely,  as  all  such  specula- 
will  probably  remind  our  readers  of  tions  necessarily  must  be,  the  vi^c 
the  incantations  applied  to  Witches,  conjectures  of  a  bewildered  imagina- 
It  is  used  by  an  Alchemist,  (we  can-  tion. 

not  tell  with  what  success,)  who  But  although  we  cannot,  with  any 
wanted  the  Fairy  to  assist  him  in  his  degree  of  accuracy,  trace  the  origin 
grand  scheme  of  transmuting  metals,  of  Fairies,  among  the  Saxons,  to  sny 

.1,  CiTdknt  utu  to  gelt  a  Fayrie  :  l"*y  H 

^  tunate  with  regard  to  the  Britons, 

“  rirst,gctt  abroad  so uarc  christall  among  whom  they  were  certainly  in- 
clasac.  in  length . 


or\  t nice  glasac,  in  length  and  breadth  digenous,  and  of  very  ancient  stwJ* 


i»r- . 


•  Briiid's  PopuLir  Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  page  8?7.  Fourth  Edition. 
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ing.  Their  existence  is  alluded  to 
by  the  oldest  of  the  British  Bards ; 
and  Taliessin  and  Merddin  make  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  Gwyllon  or 
EUyllon,  the  former  fixing  their  a- 
IkhIcs  in  glades,  the  latter  on  moun¬ 
tains.  That  their  origin  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  Druids,  is,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  more  than  probable.  The  fairy 
customs  are  so  systematic  and  gene¬ 
ral,  that  they  evidently  indicate  the 
operations  of  a  body  of  i)eople  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  kingdom  distinct  from  its 
own  inhabitants,  acting  in  concert, 
and  compelled  to  live  mysteriously^. 
All  their  actions  are  those  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  regular  policy,  instituted 
to  prevent  discovery,  as  well  as  to 
inspire  fear  of  tlieir  ix)wer,  and  a 
high  opinion  of  their  beneficence. 
Accordingly,  tradition  potes,  that,  to 
attempt  to  discover  them,  was  to  in¬ 
cur  certain  destruction.  ‘‘  They  are 
Fairies,"  says  the  gallant  Falstaff ; 

he  that  locks  on  them  shall  die.” 
They  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  in- 
grtiis  or  egress  ;  a  bowl  of  milk  was 
to  be  placed  for  them  at  night  on  the 
hearth,  and,  in  return,  they  left  a 
small  present  in  money,  if  the  house 
was  kept  clean  ;  if  not,  they  inflicted 
some  punishment  on  the  negligent, 
which,  as  it  was  death  to  look  upon 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  suffer ; 
ai^,  no  doubt,  many  mischievous 
tricks  were  played  upon  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Their  general  dress  was  green, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  con- 
ce^iled ;  and,  as  their  children  might 
have  betrayed  their  haunts,  they  were 
ixnuitted  to  go  out  only  in  the  night 
time,  and  to  have  been  entertained  by 
dances  on  moonlight-nights.  These 
dances,  like  those  round  the  May- 
IH)le,  Were  performed  round  a  tree, 
and  on  an  elevated  spot,  beneath 
''hich  was  probably  their  habitation, 
o*"  Its  entrance.  The  older  persons 
tmxed  as  much  as  they  dared  with 
|he  world ;  and  if  they  happened  to 
beat  anytime  recognized,  the  cer- 
tamty  of  their  vengeance  was  their 


Their  rites,  particularly  that  of 
dancing  round  a  tree,  as  well  as  their 
character  for  truth,  probity,  and  a 
love  of  all  virtue,  refer  them  to  a 
Druidic  origin  ;  and  as  the  Druidical 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religions, 
so  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
that  was  persecuted ;  and  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  necessary  it 
must  have  been  for  its  disciples  to 
ensure  their  safety,  by  adopting  a  se¬ 
cure,  as  w'ell  as  an  extraordinary 
mode  of  concealment.  These  sug¬ 
gestions,  which  we  have  borrowed, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  Popular 
Antiquities  of  AV’’ales,  w’e  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  ourselves  with  their 
probability.  All  speculative  deduc¬ 
tions  must  be  necessarily  imperfect ; 
but  as  far  as  analogical  reasoning  will 
go,  the  origin  of  Fairies,  in  Britain, 
can  be  fairly  traced  to  the  subversion 
of  that  religion  which  presented  such* 
a  mingled  character  of  barbarous  bi¬ 
gotry  and  elevated  morality. 

Considerably  allied  to  the  Fairies 
is  another  species  of  aerial  beings, 
called  Knockers*  These,  the  Welsh 
miners  affinn,  are  heard  under 
ground,  in  or  near  mines,  and,  by 
Uieir  knocking,  generally  point  out 
to  the  workmen  a  rich  vein  of  ore. 
In  the  third  volume  of  Selections 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  there 
are  two  letters  respecting  the  Knock¬ 
ers,  written  by  Mr  Lewis  Morris,  a 
gentleman  esteemed  no  less  for  his 
learning  than  for  his  good  sense  and 
integrity.  **  People,”  ne  says,  who 
know  very  little  of  arts  or  sciences, 
or  the  powers  of  Nature,  will  laugh 
at  us  Cardiganshire  miners,  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  Knockers 
in  mines ;  a  kind  of  good-natured, 
impalpable  people,  not  to  be  seen,  but 
heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work 
in  the  mines :  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
the  types,  or  forerunners,  of  working 
in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  ac¬ 
cidents  which  happen  to  us.  Before 
the  discovery  of  Esgair  y  Mioyn 
mine,  these  little  people  worked  hard 


Dr  Owen  Pughe,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Wales 
^titles  his  opinion  to  jiarticular  notice,  observes,  that  this  imaginary  race  w’ere  an- 
suppo^  to  be  the  mams  of  those  Druids,  who  were  neither  of  sufficient 
Parity  for  a  celestial  abode,  nor  of  sufficient  depravity  for  the  society  of  infernals,  on 
h  account  they  remained  on  earth  until  the  day  of  fnal  retribution,  when  they 
transferred  to  a  superior  sUte  of  existence.  Cambro- Briton,  Vol.  1.  page 
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there,  (lay  and  night ;  and  there  are 
ahundance  of  honest,  sober  people, 
who  have  heard  them  ;  but  after  the 
discovery  of  the  great  one,  they  were 
heard  no  more.  Mdien  I  began  to 
w’ork  at  Idwyn  Llwyd,  they  worked 
so  fresh  tliere  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  they  frightened  away  some  young 
workmen.  This  was  when  w'e  were 
driving  levels,  and  before  we  had  got 
any  ore  ;  but  when  we  came  to  the 
ore,  they  then  gave  over,  and  1  heard 
no  more  of  them.  These  are  odd  as- 
scTiions,  but  they  are  certainly  facts, 
although  we  cannot  and  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  account  for  them.  We  have 
now  (Octol)er  1754)  very  good  ore 
at  I..lwvn  Llwyd,  where  the  Knock „ 
ers  were  heanl  to  work ;  but  they 
have  now  yielded  up  the  place,  and 
arc  no  more  heard.  Let  who  will 
laugh  :  we  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  Knockers, 
or  rather  (lod,  who  sends  us  these 
notict?8.” 

The  most  remarkable,  but  not  the 
most  |x*culiar  su])erstition,  which  we 
have  next  to  notice,  is  that  concern¬ 
ing  what  were  called  Holy  Wells. 
Of  these,  M'ales  could  l)oast  of  seve¬ 
ral;  four  of  which,  namely,  St.AVine- 
fred’s,  8t.  Tegla's,  St.  Klian's,  and 
St.  Dwynwen’s,  had  attained  a  de¬ 
cided  pre-eminence  over  the  others  ; 
ami  of  these  four,  that  of  St.  Wine- 
fred’s,  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire, 
was  by  far  the  most  esteemed.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mi¬ 
raculous  legendary  origin  of  this 
well  has  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  its  suppo^  superiority. 
Winefre(U,  a  devout  and  beautiful 
virgin,  of  noble  descent,  was  beloved 
by  a  prince  named  Caradoc,  who. 


finding  her  inexorable  to  the  mon* 
gentle  pleadings  of  a  lover,  addtd 
force  to  his  entreaties  ;  but  the  fair 
Winefreda  fled  from  him  towards  a 
neighbouring  church,  whither  the 
other  members  of  her  family  had  re- 
tiretl  to  pray.  Before  she  reached 
the  sanctuary,  Caradoc  overtook  her, 
and  struck  off  her  head.  This,  like 
elastic  ball,  bounced  into  the 


an 


church  *,  and  proceeded  up  one  of 
the  aisles  to  tiie  altar,  wnere  her 
wondering  friends  w’cre  assembled  at 
their  devotions.  St.  Heuno,  whowas 
fortunately  in  the  church,  and  who 
was,  as  the  legend  ^expresses  it,  a 
favourite  of  the  Almighty,  snatched 
up  the  head,  and  joining  it  to  the 
body,  it  w'as,  to  the  utmost  delight 
and  surprise  of  all  present,  instantly 
reuniteil,the  place  of  separation  be  ing 
only  marked  by  a  milk-white  line 
encircling  the  neck.  Caradoc  dropped 
down  lifeless  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  perpetrated  the  atrocious  deed ; 
**  and,”  says  the  legend,  “  it  was  not 
rightly  known  whether  the  earth 
opened  to  receive  his  impious  carcase, 
or  w’hcther  his  master,  the  devil,  car¬ 
ried  it  off.”  Away,  however,  it  went, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  Winefreda 
survived  her  decapitation  about  fif¬ 
teen  years  ;  and  having,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  that  time,  received  the 
veil  from  St.  Elerius,  at  Gwytherin, 
in  Denbighshire,  she  died  abbess  of 
that  monastery,  bequeathing  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  well,  which  sprung  up  on 
the  very  spot  where  her  head  fell, 
and  which  still  exhibits,  through  the 
beautiful  transparency  of  its  pellucid 
waters,  the  pure  blood  of  the  sinless 
virgin,  in  aark  spots  on  the  stony 
floor  of  the  fountain  t. 


A  bell  belonging  to  this  church  was  christened,  with  the  usual  forroality,  >n 
honour  of  H  inefreda.  “  1  cannot  learn  the  names  of  the  good  gossips,”  says  Mr 
Pennant,  “  who,  as  usiml,  were  doubtlessly  rich  persons.  On  the  ceremony,  they 
all  laid  hold  of  the  rope,  bestowed  a  name  on  the  bell,  and  the  priest,  sprinkling  it 
^ith  h(dy  water,  baptized  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c.  Ac.  He  then  clothed  it 
with  a  fine  garment ;  after  which,  the  gossips  gave  a  grand  feast,  and  made  grest 
presents,  which  the  priest  received,  in  behalf  of  the  bell.  Thus  blessed,  it  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  powers  :  allayed  (on  Ixung  rung)  all  storms,  diverted  the  thunder¬ 
bolt,  and  drove  away  the  devil  !** 

■f  The  following  Monkish  memorial  of  this  event  has  been  preserved  by  Gale : 

Ad  Basingwerk  funs  oritur  Ut  Cambria?  sufficiat. 

Qui  satis  vul^  dicitur,  .£gri  qui  dant  rogamina 

r.t  t^tis  bulbs  scaturit  Beportant  medicamina. 

Quod  mox,  injecta,  rejicit.  Rubro  guttatos  lapides 

I  am  magnum  rtumen  pnxrreal  In  scatebris  reperies. 
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Alter  the  death  of  M'inefreda,  the  his  piety,  a  present  of  the  very  che- 
waters  of  the  well  became  celebrated  mise  in  whicn  his  great-grandmother, 
lor  their  miraculous  virtues:  they  Mary  Stuart,  lost  her  head.  He 
were  almost  as  sanative  as  those  of  gave,  in  his  progress  through  the 
the  pool  of  Hethesda,  and  extended  country,  as  marks  of  favour  and  es- 
their  salutary  influence  to  both  man  teem,  golden  rings,  with  his  hair 
and  beast :  omnes  languores,**  ob-  plaitetl,  beneath  a  crystal.  The  ma- 
serves  an  old  writer,  “  tain  in  homi-  jority  of  devotees,  at  the  present  day, 
nibus  quam  in  pecoribus  (ut  legendee  consist  of  the  fair  sex,  attracted  hi- 
verba  habent)  sanare.”  Drayton  af-  ther  to  commemorate  the  tlircatened 
Hrins  that  no  dog  could  be  drowned  martyrdom  of  ^Vinefre^la,  as  those  of 
in  it ;  and  the  votive  crutches,  bar-  the  East  did  the  death  of  the  Cyprian 
rows,  anil  other  uncouth  offerings,  favourite, 

which  are  still  to  be  seen  pendant  on  j  . 

the  well,  remain  as  incontrovertible  ** 

of  the  cures  which  the  waters  ^  damsels  to  deplore  his  fate 

»  1  11/  In  woeful  ditties,  all  the  summer’s  day : 

have  perfom.^.  We  can  readily  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native 

account  for  the  credulous  reliance  ^ 

which  was  so  implicitly  placed  upon  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos’d  with 

tlie  efficacy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  blood 

Holy  y\  ell  of  bt.  Winefred.  Poi>e  of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded. 

Martin  the  Fiftli,  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  the  Fifth,  furnished  the  We  know  of  no  medicinal  virtues 
neighbouring  Abbey  of  Basingwerke  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  wa- 
with  pardons  and  indulgencies,  to  ters  of  St.  Winefred's  Well,  beyond 
sell  to  the  devotees.  These  were  re-  those  appertaining  to  any  other  cold 
newed  again  in  the  reign  of  Queen  bath ;  and  now  that  sense  and  rea- 
Mary,  by  the  interest  of  Thomas  son  are  becoming  daily  more  exten- 
Cloldwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  sively  diffused  throughout  the  king- 
fled  into  Italy  on  the  accession  of  dom,  all  the  silly  credulity  engen- 
Elizabeth.  Multitudes  of  offerings  dered  by  a  bigotted  priesthood  will 
flowed  in ;  and  the  monks  received  skulk  under  their  benign  influence, 
tangible  marks  of  gratitude  from  and  the  minds  and  actions  of  the 
such  as  had  received  benefit  by  their  vulgar  will  be  no  longer  swayed  by 
interewsion  with  the  vir^n.  the  fantastical  and  illusive  fables  of 

“  1  he  resort  of  pilgrims,  of  late  former  ages, 
years,  to  these  Fontanaiia,  has  con-  The  other  wells,  in  addition  to  the 
siderably  decreased,'*  observes  Mr  customary  virtues  of  such  places, 
Pennant ;  “  the  greatest  number  is  possess  others  more  exclusively  pe- 
frora  Lancashire.  In  the  summer,  culiar  to  them.  Thus,  that  of  St. 
a  few  are  still  to  be  seen  up  to  their  Tegla  is  famed  for  the  cure  of 
chins  in  water,  deep  in  devotion,  or  epilepsy,  by  the  performance  of  the 
performing  a  number  of  evolutions  following  ceremony : 
round  the  polygonal  well.  This  ex-  Patients  in  epilepsy  washed  in  the 
of  piety  has  cost  several  persons  well,  and  having  made  an  offering 
their  lives ;  and  few  people  of  rank  of  a  few  pence,  are  to  walk  thrice 
now  condescend  to  honour  the  foun-  round  the  well,  and  thrice  repeat 
hun  with  their  presence.  A  crown-  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  ceremony 
^  head,  in  the  last  age,  dignified  never  begins  till  after  sunset.  If  the 
he  place  with  a  visit.  The  poor  in-  patient  he  a  male,  he.  offers  a  cock  ; 
atuat^  prince,  who  lost  three  king-  if  a  female,  a  hen.  This  fowl  is  to 
i^oins  for  a  mass,  paid  his  respects  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  first  round 
icrtfi  29th  of  August  the  well,  and  then  into  the  church- 

0,  and  received,  as  the  reward  of  yard,  where  the  ceremony  of  saying 

lo  signum  sacri  sanguinis  Latrant  ut  canum  catuli, 

vpiem  Vekefekdac  virginis  Donee  sancts  suffVagium 

ju  tur  truncatum  fiiderat.  Poecunt  ad  hunc  fonticulum. 

•  scelus  hoc  patraverat,  Vel  ad  urbem  SalopUr 

c  nati  ac  ncpotuli  ,  Ubi  quiescit  hodie. 

dale's  Scrip.  Voi.  III.  p.  190. 


favourite. 

Whose  annual  w'ound,  inJ.cbanon,  allur’d 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  deplore  his  fate 
In  woeful  ditties,  all  the  summer’s  day  : 
While  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native 
ruck, 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos’d  with 
blood 

Of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded. 

We  know  of  no  medicinal  virtues 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  wa- 
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the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  to  be  repeated. 
The  patient  must  then  enter  the 
church) and  get  under  the  communion 
table,  where  putting  a  Bible  under 
his  head,  and  being  covered  with  a 
carpet,  or  cloth,  he  is  to  rest  till  break 
of  day  ;  and  thus,  having  made  a 
further  offering  of  sixpence,  and 
leaving  the  fowl  in  the  church,  he 
may  depart.  If  the  fowl  dies,  the 
disorder  is  supposeil  to  be  transferred 
to  the  bird,  and  the  cure  eflecteil. 

But  as  this  well  is  celebrated  for 
producing  a  salutary  effect,  that  of 
St.  Klian,  near  Bettws  Abergelly,  in 
Denbighshire,  is  equally  notoriousfor 
possessing  an  opposite  influence.  It 
is  not  merely  an  opinion,  but  a  firm¬ 
ly-rooted  bi'lief  among  the  peasantry, 
that  if  any  one  be  put  into  the  well, 
as  they  call  it,  he  will  be  afflictetl 
with  any  malady  or  misfortune 
which  his  enemy  may  desire  *.  “  I 

will  put  you  into  St.  Elian’s  Well, 
and  have  revenge  of  you,”  said  a 
choleric  mountaineer  to  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant,  in  return  for  some  trifling  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  it  was  only  so  lately  as 
April  1820,  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  John  Edwards,  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Northop  in  Flintshire,  was 
tricnl  at  the  Great  Sessions,  for  de¬ 
frauding  one  Edward  Pierce,  of 
Llandyrnog,  in  Denbighshire,  of  fif- 
teen  shillings,  under  the  pretence  (to 
borrow  the  classical  language  of  the 
indictment,)  “  that  the  said  Edward 
I'ierce  was  put  into  Fynnmi  Elian, 
(Elian’s  Well,)  and  that  some  great 
evil  and  misfortune  would  in  conse¬ 
quence  befal  the  said  Edward  Pierce; 
and  tliat  he,  the  said  John  Edwards, 
could  avert  the  said  evil  and  mis¬ 
fortune,  by  taking  him,  the  said  £d- 
wanl  IMerce,  out  of  the  said  well, 
if  he,  the  said  Edward  Pierce,  w’ould 
pay  unto  the  said  John  Edwards 
the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings.”  This 


ilAug. 

“  tlie  said  Edward  Pierce”  was  silly 
enough  to  do,  as  well  as  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  arch  enchanter  to  the  well, 
where  several  superstitious  ceremo¬ 
nies  w’ere  performed,  to  the  no  small 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  ;  and  the 
ignorant  dupe  returned  home  with 
a  full  persuasion  that  his  affairs, 
which  had  been  long  “  going  cross," 
would  thenceforward  be  in  a  more 
prosperous  state  than  ever.  Deceivnl 
in  this,  how’ever,  he  brought  the  ot- 
fender  to  justice,  and  the  “  said  John 
Edwards'’  was  rewarded  for  his  in¬ 
genuity,  by  an  imprisonment  of 
twelve  months  t. 

St.  Dwynwen’s  Well  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  its  attraction  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  “  Here,”  says  an  eminent 
Welsh  antiquary,  “  were  constant 
wax  lights  kept  at  the  tomb  of  this 
Virgin  saint,  where  all  persons  in 
love  applied  for  a  remedy,  and  which 
brought  vast  profit  to  the  monks." 
Dwynwen,  indeed,  was  as  famous 
among  the  Britons,  in  affairs  of  this 
nature,  as  Venus  ever  was  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  a  multitude  of 
votaries  flocked  to  her  shrine.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  be  pennitud 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  her  power, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  satisfying  of 
all  her  supplicants.  Love  (expert!  lo- 
quimur)  is  a  destructive  and  an  in¬ 
curable  malady.  It  sets  the  heart 
aching  so  delicately,  as  Kilmalwck 
says  in  the  play,  that  there’s  no  tak¬ 
ing  a  wink  of  sleep  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  pain ;  and  we  shall  be  always 
sceptical,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Dwyn¬ 
wen.  The  palsy  it  might  cure,  and 
the  leprosy,  and  the  gout,  and  the 
rheumatism,  and  even  the  epilepsy, 
or  any  other  bodily  infirmity— but 
as  for  loi'e — Oh  !  never !  never ! 


•  The  following  was  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  effect  this  Near  the  well  re¬ 
sided  some  worthless  and  infamous  woman,  who  officiated  os  priestess.  To  her,  the 
person  who  iKished  to  inflict  the  curse  applied,  and  for  a  trifling  sum  she  registered 
in  a  book,  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  name  of  the  person  upon  whose  head  the  male- 
diction  was  to  fall.  A  pin  was  then  dropped  into  the  well,  in  the  name  of  the  victiiu. 
and  the  rejxwt  that  such  a  one  had  been  thus  put  into  the  well  soon  reached  the  ears 
^  the  devoted  person.  If  the  individual  were  a  person  of  a  credulous  disposition,  th<? 
idea,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Obi,  soon  pre3red  upon  his  spirits,  and  at  length  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  dcstnu^n ;  for  the  poor  unhappy  object  pined  himself  to  death,  unles-'^ 
a  timely  reconciliation  should  take  place  betweent  he  jierties,  in  which  case  the 

priestev,,  for  a  fee,  erased  the  name  from  her  book,  and  took  the  poor  vretch  out  of 
thr  trclL  ^ 

t  Cambro  Britain,  VoU  III.  p.  Note. 


1H23.]]  Suj>c, 

Hitherto  wc  liave  treated  of  su- 
ptrsti lions  not  absolutely  peculiar 
to  Wales:  indeed  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  limit  the  extension  of 
iTcdulity,  particularly  when  the  na¬ 
tion  among  which  it  was  originally 
engendered  mixes  freely  with  a 
neighbouring  people.  Hence  Fairies 
anil  Holy  Wells  are,  perhaps,  as  a- 
humlant  in  England  as  they  are  in 
H  ales,  however  various  may  be  their 
attributes  and  general  character.  But 
wc  question  whether  the  delusion 
wliich  we  are  about  to  mention  has 
vet  found  its  way  beyond  the  Mar¬ 
ches  :  we  allude  to  the  melancholy 
apparition  of  the  CanwyUan  Cyrph, 
or  corpse  candles.  In  many  parts  of 
H  ales,  more  especially  at  St.  David's 
ill  Pembrokeshire,  the  death  of  an 
individual  is  supposed  to  be  announ¬ 
ced  by  the  appearance  of  a  light, 
boiucwhat  like  that  of  a  candle,  wliich 
moves  about  from  place  to  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house  in  which 
tlie  (loomed  person  is  residing.  Some¬ 
times  it  proceeds  in  the  direction  of 
the  church- yard,  and  frequently  it 
a|ipcars  in  the  hand  of  the  spectre  of 
ihe  person  whose  fate  it  foretells. 
H’e  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  as- 
ccruin  the  origin  of  this  supersti¬ 
tion  •;  and  our  inquiries  have  been 
somewhat  urgent  on  this  point,  for 
we  remember  being  very  powerfully 
idfected,  many  years  ago,  by  the  ap- 
ix*arancc  of  a  corpse  candle  near  a 
liouse  which  soon  afterwards  lost 


st  if  inns  of  the  Wilsh.  17.S. 

one  of  its  best  beloved  and  dearest 
inhabitants.  We  are  not  either  of  a 
weak  or  credulous  disposition,  but 
it  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere 
fancy  in  the  appearance  of  ghosts, 
and  other  suiiernatural  warnings. 
Several  facts  have  been  recorded — 
and  we  ourselves  could  relate  more 
than  one — which  are  well  calculated 
to  stagger  the  scepticism  of  the  strong¬ 
est-minded  person  ;  and  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  all  the 
coincidences  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  can  have  sprung  from  a 
weak  or  a  distempered  imagination. 
One  reason  assigned  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  supernatural  beings,  and  a 
powerful  reason  we  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be,  is  the  anxious  love  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  our  individual  welfare. 
Nobody  can  dispute  the  universal  so¬ 
licitude  for  our  well-being  and  hap¬ 
piness,  which  is  so  palpably  per¬ 
ceptible  in  all  the  works  and  wonders 
of  the  Deity,  and  which  has  been 
so  beautifully  advocated,  by  one  of 
our  earliest  and  most  virtuous  poets : 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven  ?  and  is 
there  love 

I  n  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is  :  else  much  more  wretched  were 
the  case 

Of  men  than  beasts.  But  oh,  th*  exceed- 
ing  grace 

Of  highest  God !  that  loves  his  crea¬ 
tures  so, 


*  The  following  has  been  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts.  The  Jack-a- 
^tern,  or  Will-o’-the-wisp,  he  says,  is  known  to  arise  from  a  |)eculiar  gas,  or  a 
mixture  of  gasses,  which  proceed  from  the  'earth,  mostly  where  coal  abounds,  and 
'W  phosphoretic,  and  kindled  by  atmospheric  air,  or  the  breath.  In  the  latter  case, 
e  H  ill-o’-the-wisp  appears  to  precede  the  person,  being  sustained  by  his  breath, 
he  cwpse  candle  appears  to  be  precisely  in  the  same  way  kindled,  and  directed  in 
course,  and  probably  arises  from  the  effluvia  of  a  lK>dy  already  in  an  incipient  state 
^  pubescence.  It  would,  therefore,  be  worthy  of  philosophical  observation,  whether, 
''  <?n  it  does  appear,  it  cannot  always  be  traced  to  a  body  in  such  a  state.  In  cases  of 
saucer,  a  halo  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  seen  around  the  head  of  the 
when  at  the  point  of  death,  which  is  justly  to  Iw  attributed  to  such  a  cause  ; 

1  in  like  manner,  other  phenomena  peculiar  to  such  a  time,  may  Ixi  rationally  ac- 
bd  »  •‘^uch  as  the  bi^  of  prey  flapping  their  wings  against  the  windows,  they 

by  the  effluvia— and  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  house,  probably  occa- 

‘'‘••ned  by  the  exuication  of  some  electric  principle  after  death,  when  putrescence 
"Jinmences.  v  i 

Wal^'^w  forerunner  of  death,  which  has  sometimes  appeared  in  South 

bn  decease  of  some  person  of  note,  namely,  a  coffin  and  burial  train, 

tiin  •  ^*^*^*”  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  towards  the  church-yard.  Some- 

mourning-coaches  form  the  cavalcade,  moving  in  gloomy  silence, 
^nd  ih  ”  methodical  regularity.  Not  a  footstep  is  heard,  as  they  move  along, 

nc"  persons  who  happen  to  see  them  arc  soon  communicated  to  all 

peasantry.  Was  Lear’s  idea  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse  with  felt 
y  a  knowledge  of  this  superstition  ? 


The  Harum-Scarum  Club. — N^o.  II. 


Anti  all  his  works  with  mercies  doth  em¬ 
brace. 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man — to  serve  his 
wicked  foe. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 

To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 

Against  foul  fiends,  to  aid  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly 
ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about 
us  plant. 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  : 

Oh,why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have 
such  regard  ? 

Faerie  Queene^  Caid.  viii. 
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comprises  a  sturdy  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  all  the  more  common  kinds 
of  supernatural  beings,  such  as 
ghosts,  goblins,  witches,  “  black  spi¬ 
rits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  grey, 
with  all  their  trumpery.**  We  should 
observe,  also,  that  the  constant  com¬ 
munication  which  now  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  AVelsh, 
is  gradually  weaning  the  mountain¬ 
eers  from  many  of  their  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  and  superstitions :  and  a  pe¬ 
riod,  perhaps,  may  arrive,  when  all 
their  strange  and  extravagant  ideas  of 
the  delusions  which  we  have  describ¬ 
ed  will  cease  to  exist,  and  when  the 
mere  traditional  remembrance  of  suih 


But  we  must  bring  this  rambling  lant^es  will  only  remain  to  amuse 
article  to  a  conclusion.  Before  we  do  inmates  of  the  ^^nt  s  cottage 
m  durintr  the  lone  and  dreary  winter 


so,  however,  we  should  mention,  that  during  the  long  and  dreary  winter 
the  superstitious  creed  of  the  Welsh  nights.  11* 
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Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 


Beattie. 


MR  EDITOR, 

Your  Magazine,  containing  the 
first  number  of  the  Harum-Scarum 
Club,  arrived  here  only  a  few  days 
ago,  and  has  excited  an  interest 
which  has  thrown  every  other  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  l^ck-ground. 
<^ur  Librarian  assures  me  there  has 
not  been  such  a  demand  for  any  book 
since  the  publication  of  Kenilworth 
and  the  Qaeen*8  Trial.  In  defiance 
of  tlie  Library  Regulations,  it  has 
been  handed  about,  and  carried  by 
some  (rentlemen,  in  their  pockets, 
when  they  went  to  dine  or  sup  with 
friends  who  were  not  subscribers, 
where  it  never  failed  to  give  relish  to 
the  desert,  and  add  flavour  to  the 
(Henlivet,  for  we  drink  no  Parlia¬ 
ment  whisky  in  this  quarter.  I  had 
occasion  to  call  last  night  on  Bailie 
ljangliead*8  widow,  who,  after  our 
business  was  discus^,  said,  “  Now, 
Sir,  ye  maun  sit  still,  an*  pree  my 
bottle,  and  tell  me  about  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  that*8  putting  die  hale  town  in 
a  steer.  I  saw  it  into  the  gauger*8 
hand,  an*  havena  seen  a  book  sae 
suddled  and  curfuffled  sin*  my  gude- 
inan  that*8  awa*  carried  the  Rights 
o*  Man  in  his  oxter  pouch,  after  the 
King’s  proclamation  forbade  folk  to 
read  it ;  for  he  had  never  heard  a 
^^■hcep  about  it  bcfwe.  1 1  was  a  dear 
buik  that  to  him,  for  he  gae  the 


scamp  wha  brought  it  a  new  cost  of 
Yorkshire  pepper-an*-8a*t  mixture, 
on  credit,  an’  the  chap  ran  aflP  the 
country  soon  after,  for  fear  o*  being 
sent  to  Buttony  Bay.  Syme  there 
began  sic  a  hubub  an*  halliballoo, 
about  sedition  an*  disection  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  the  ^deman,  whi 
was  ettling  to  be  Bailie  at  the  first 
election,  grew  unco  eerie  about  it ; 
an*  ae  night,  after  supper,  shot  Tam 
Paine  between  the  ribs  o*  the  chini- 
ley,  saying,  wi*  a  laugh,  ‘  Pm  no  the 
first  wna  nave  clappit  their  thumb 
upo*  their  principles  for  a  snug  posj, 
an*  I’ll  no  be  the  hindmost.*'  h 
was  an  unco  time  that.  Sir. 

But,  like  a  minister  of  my  acquam* 
tance,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  par¬ 
tridge-shooting  begins.  I’m  wander¬ 
ing  from  my  text ;  or,  as  some  of  hj* 
parishioners  say,  like  to  tyne  the 
thread  o*  my  discourse.  Well,  my 
text  was  The  Harum-Scarum  Club, 
and  the  head  under  consideration 


was  your  Magazine,  which,  were 


to  illustrate  by  what  it  has  produced 
here,  I  could  fill  a  sheet  before  en¬ 
tering  on  the  practical  improvement- 
However,  at  present  I  shall  only  »dd» 
that  Peter  &11,  our  bookseller, 
whom  you  will  hear  more  by-and-by, 
informs  me,  diat  he  has  received  or- 
dcri  for  half-a-dozen  copies,  to  ^ 
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continued  till  countermandeil.  I  come 
now  to  other  concerns,  which  come 
home  to  our  business  and  our  bo¬ 
soms.”  The  literary  taste  nursed,  I 
might  say  begotten,  by  our  Dominie, 
alias  Democritus,  has  produced  not  a 
few  pretenders  to  criticism  among  our 
l)caux  ;  we  have  also  a  Blue-Stock¬ 
ing  Coterie,  the  members  of  which 
club  a  penny  a- week  each,  for  La 
Iklle  Assemhlee  and  The  Lady  s  Ma* 
frazine.  From  this  you  will  readily 
Wlieve,  that  the  Harum-Scarum  Club 
pieces  have  been  read  with  no  ordi¬ 
nary  interest,  and  criticised,  if  not 
with  imparti^ity,  at  least  with  keen 
scrutiny;  for  1  have  observed,  Mr 
Editor,  tliat  our  knowledge  of  an 
author  influences  our  opinion  of  his 
productions,  even  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves.  The  young  ladies  are  in 
raptures  with  the  Evening  Walk 
while  the  has  Bleus,  who  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  that  class  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  Spinsters,  (for  1  think,  o/d  maid 
is  an  ungenerous  and  ill-natured  ap¬ 
pellation,)  are  not  less  delighted  with 
“The  Muses;”  and  I  am  told  the 
Lady  President,  who  was  a  blooming 
1k*11c  when  Britain  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  America,  can  repeat 
the  whole  by  heart ;  she  has  already 
had  the  author  at  tea,  and  1  believe 
he  will  have  a  hearty  welcome,  from 
one  or  other  of  the  coterie,  any 
night  for  months  to  come,  if  inclined 
to  favour  them  with  his  company. 

To  parody  a  common,  but  coarse, 
proverb,  “  It’s  a  silly  town  that  there's 
neither  MTiig  nor  Tory  in,”  we  have 
both;  and  if  their  arguments  are 
sometimes  weak,  their  language  is 
violent.  I  am  told  that  your  Whigs 
nnd  Tories  in  Edinburgh,  whatever 
they  may  feel,  behave  with  gentle- 
^J^P’tike  politeness  to  each  other ; 
t'hile  ours  are  perpetually  at  snip- 
snap,  whenever  politics  is  the  theme. 

.  pebble  on  the  shore,  which 
nnngles  ^jth  a  thousand  others,  is 
Polished  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
e  waves ;  while  oui*  politicians  may 

commr^  jQ 

1  thA  tinderbox,  which,  al- 

i^h  seldom  used,  never  fail  of 
fire  when  brought  into 
instead  of  polishing 
new  asperities  on 
narfi  *^^^Jf®hve  surfaces.  Ibeg your 
®^tor,  for  again  digress- 
uch,  although  quite  in  cha- 
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racter,  as  a  member  of  the  Harum- 
Scarum  Club,  may  not  suit  so  well 
with  Your  columns.  For  the  reasons 
already  mven,  “  The  Congress  of 
Verona”  nas  rekindled  the  fire  which 
for  sometime  past  lay  dormant.  The 
verses  arc  praised  and  censured  in 
the  same  company ;  but  Dr  Tell  is  a 
man  of  independent  mind,  and  hears 
both  unmoved.  The  present  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Spain  gives  the  Ultras 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  some  of 
his  own  couplets  in  his  teeth.  Last 
night,  one  of  them  addressed  him,  in 
a  sneering  tone,  saying,  Well, 
Doctor,  the  French  are  still  in  Spain !” 
To  which  he  replied,  in  the  wortls 
of  the  soothsayer  to  Cjesar,  “  Ay, 
Sir,  the  ides  of  March  are  come ;  but 
they  are  not  yet  past.” 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  evening  when  our  Club 
was  constituted,  and  send  you  copies 
of  the  other  Addresses,  int  he  order 
in  which  they  were  delivered. 

The  first  I  have  now  to  record, 
being  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  the 
night,  was  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  passeil  the  early  and  most  de¬ 
lightful  part  of  his  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  respectable,  and  generally 
happy  situation  of  a  farmer,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  sell  his  lease,  for  a 
large  sum,  at  the  period  when  every 
landlord  was  dreaming  of  rents  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rise  ad  infinitum,  and 
every  tenant  of  being  a  country  laird, 
with  Esquire  appended  to  his  name. 
He  of  whom  I  write,  had  come  to 
reside  in  town,  with  his  daughter  as 
housekeeper,  having  lost  his  wife, 
which,  it  is  believed,  was  one  weighty 
reason  for  his  leaving  the  farm.  His 
mind  was  far  more  cultivated  than 
those  of  the  class  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  are  generally  found  to  be. 
He  nad  been  an  accurate  observer  of 
the  various  operations  of  Nature, 
without  neglecting  the  more  import¬ 
ant  study  of  the  human  heart.  Head¬ 
ing  and  gardening  were  now  almost 
his  daily  exercises  and  enjoymente, 
including  the  evening  hours  spent  in 
the  society  of  a  few  intimate  friends, 
of  whom  the  Dominie  is  at  the  head. 
When  he  rose  up  to  recite  the  fol- 
fowing  stanzas,  ne  stated,  that  al¬ 
though  he  had  written  them,  con 
amore,  on  a  subject  dear  to  his  heart, 
yet  they  had  b^n  hastily  composed 
for  the  occasion,  without  revisal; 
Z 
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and  if  they  were  found  worthy  of 
the  company's  approbation,  he  might 
subsequently  render  them  more  de¬ 
serving  of  their  notice.  He  then,  in 
a  solemn  but  pleasing  tone,  with 
something  of  a  melancholy  cadence, 
repeated — 

The  Ploughman  s  Peath  and  Burial. 

In  numbers soA  and  warm,  in  youthful  fire, 
The  Farmer’s  ingle  flow’d  in  Doric 
stniin ; 

But  soAcr,  sweeter  far  the  magic  lyre, 
When  Nature  taught  her  bairn,  on  Coila’s 
plain, 

To  sing  the  Cottar  and  his  youngling  train ; 

The  thrifty  milher,  garrulous  and  kind. 
The  blushing  maiden  and  the  bashful 
swain. 

The  father’s  love  with  counsel  sage 
combin’d. 

His  pray’r  and  song  of  praise,  and  hum- 
l)le,  heav’nward  mind. 

Alits  !  the  mighty  minstrel’s  tale  is  tauld. 
His  warbling  lyre  hangs  silent  and  un¬ 
strung  ; 

Dissolv’d  in  death,  his  glowing  heart  is 
cauld. 

Clos’d  his  bright  e’e,  and  mute  his 
tuneful  tongue, 

Wliosc  song  of  rural  bliss  symphonious 
rung. 

I  fain  would  touch  a  sad  but  kindred 
string. 

And  sketch  a  rural  theme  as  yet  unsung. 
Though  rude  the  hand  that  o'er  the 
chords  I  fling ; 

But  laigh  the  muse  maun  flee,  with 
moulted,  flutt’ring  wing. 

Thcchatt’ringspairow,  hovering  in  the  air. 
May  imp  the  woodlark  soaring  in  the 
sky; 

Presumptuous,  he  the  eagle’s  track  may 
dare. 

Although  his  fate  forbids  to  rise  so  high ; 
The  tiny  wren  across  the  brake  may  fly. 
And,  chirping,  twitter  on  the  birken 
spray, 

Abo\'e  the  stream  that  murmurs  softly  by. 
Where  Philomela  ix)ar’d  her  melting 
lay :  ♦ 

We  hail  the  twinkling  star,  when  set  the 
orb  of  day. 

And  he  whose  heart,  like  mine,  delights 
to  ivve. 

With  fond  remembrance,  o’er  the  rural 
scene. 

By  trolUng  bumie,  down  the  beechen 
gmve. 

On  bmom-clad  l>nic,  browm  heath,  or 
daisied  green, 


Pcrhajis  in  converse  with  his  lovely  Jean, 

With  bright  black  e’e,  an’  cheek  like 
morning  fair. 

When  busy  Memory .  whis|)ers  what  has 
been. 

May  in  my  song  jiast  joys  and  sorrows 
share  ; 

Nor  harshly  blame  the  Muse,  though  long 
she  linger  there. 

The  gloomin’  sheens  with  streaks  of  gow* 
den  light. 

Grim  Winter’s  frosty  breath  forgets 
blaw'. 

And  lessens  daily,  to  the  ploughman’s 
sight, 

Schihaliion’s  sheeted  wreaths  of  drifuJ 
snaw ; 

The  birks  are  budding  bonny  in  the  shaw. 

Blithe  gowans  glinting  on  the  green- 
swiu*d  lea, 

Glen,  bank,  an’  brae,  the  primrose  busks 
fu’  braw. 

And  to  its  bosom  wooes  the  cident  l)oe. 

As  lightsome  Spring  returns,  to  glad  the 
heart  and  e’e. 


The  lamb  lou{)s  lightly  on  the  llowVy 
green. 

Before  the  sun  has  drunk  the  morning 
dew' ; 

The  laverock  carols  saftly,  though  un¬ 
seen. 

Aloft,  and  lost  amidst  the  ether  blue ; 

The  farmer  stalks  in  sheet  of  snaw- white 
hue ; 

Behind  him  w'histles  blithe  the  harrow* 
boy : 

Is  there  who  can  the  gladsome  scene  re¬ 
view. 

See  Nature’s  smile,  and  Labour’s  blithe 
employ. 

And  still  his  heart  refuse  to  join  the  ge¬ 
neral  joy  ? 

Yes;  there  is  one  cannot  the  pleasure 
share. 

Whose  plough  lies  rusting  in  the  stub¬ 
ble  fleld  ; 

Who  pines  and  shivers  in  the  vernal  aijj 

Who  once  could  guide  the  plough,  the 
sickle  wield ; 

But  now  he  sighs  to  see  his  glebe  un- 
till’d; 

For  sickness  warns  him  of  appf^^ 
ing  doom ; 

He  feels  that  he  must  to  the  conquer^^ 


yield ; 

No  more  for  him  Spring  sheds  her  er 
nial  bloom,  ^ 

And  Summer  suns  maun  sheen  abo'e 
grassy  tomb : 

And  while  he  seeks  to  fii  W*  ^ 
high. 

With  humble  hope  Is  to  his  fal^ 
sign’d ; 
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Yet  Nature  in  his  bosom  prompts  the  Yes,  I  would  fain  behold  each  beauteous 
«igh  face. 

O’er  those  he  loves,  and  now  maun  While  yet  the  tide  of  life  my  bosom 
leave  behind ;  w’arms  ; 

A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  rush  o’er  My  Mary’s  lip  press  with  a  last  embrace  ; 
his  mind ;  Again  behold  my  children’s  growing 

The  husband  and  the  father  round  his  charms. 

Impart  And  fondly  fold  them  in  a  father’s  arms ; 

Still  closely  cling,  with  tenderest  ties  cn-  And  ere  I  writhe  beneath  the  killing 
twin’d :  dart. 

He  turns  his  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  Ere  fainting  Nature  feels  its  dread  alarms, 
start ;  Would  counsel,  comfort  to  you  all  im- 

Though  not  afraid  to  die,  ’tis  pain  with  part, 

these  to  part.  Wipe  every  watery  e’e,  and  soothe  each 

sorrowing  heart.” 

He  still  could  lean  upon  his  daughters  The  cv’ning  sun  hung  o’er  the  mountains 
turm, 

And  she  would  lead  him,  at  the  noon-  They  placed  the  ploughman  in  his  easy 
tide  hour,  Xir; 

\\  hen  April  suns  were  shunng  sail  and  lustre  lighted  up  his  languid  e’e, 

warm,  ...  .  •  His  brow,  besprent  with  thin  and  ly art 
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Avarm, 

And  gently  seat  him  in  the  woodbine 

^  *  ,  .  ,  Rose  full  and  broad— betray’d  no  cark- 

While  he  would  gaze  upon  this  budding  . 

A  hectic  glow’d  upon  his  wrinkled 
Then  fondly  sighing,  press  her  mither  s  cheek 

Sothin,his  smile  nae  longer  dim  pled  there; 
In  silence  musing  on  the  tyrant  s  pow  r,  shaded  sunbeam,  through  the  misty 

Whose  stroke  will  snap  the  dear  do- 

oiestic  band.  Fell  saftly  on  a  face  serenely  mild  and  meek# 

w  horn  cunning  cannot  charm,  nor  skill, 

nor  power  withstand.  It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sight,  to  see 

The  parting  scene  of  friends  so  fondly 

’T  was  thus,  one  mom,  he  thought,  and  dear; 

sigh’d,  and  smil’d,  father  leaning  on  the  mither’s  knee. 

When  clouds  were  flitting  lightly  o’er  The  bairns  around  in  semicircle  near ; 
the  sun,  In  every  e’e  a  bright  and  trembling  tear ; 

He  rais’d  his  e’e,  with  look  serenely  mild.  And  there  was  one,  whom  love  had 
And  said,  “  I  feel  my  race  is  nearly  hither  led, 

run,  Nor  son,  nor  blither —yet  no  stranger  here; 

Though  Nature  shrinking,  still  the  stroke  Whose  heart  with  theirs  in  kindred 
would  shun,  sorrow  bled, 

Would  fondly  still  the  parting  hour  And  long’d  to  drink  the  tears  the  bloom- 
prolong ;  ing  daughter  shed. 

gUsl’ning  e’e  the  auld  mm.  slowly 

He  uil^not-cmmot  do  His  creature  whaTM^’s  hmul  in  hU  was  fondly 

0“  thoJ^^und  in  solemn  sUence  gaz’d, 
•  With  strong  emotion  struggling  in  his 


lov’d  so  1  *  oruuiiu  iii  ouiciiiii  oucisi.«i  u, 

•  With  strong  emotion  struggling  in  his 

^  But  now,  methinks,  ’twere  wise  to  bid  breast ; 

farewell,  He  brush’d  a  tear,  that  would  not  be 

Ere  I  am  summon’d  to  my  dying  bed ;  suppress  d. 

Ere  Death,  relentless,  storm  the  citadel.  Look  d  round  the  circle,  on  each  dear 
His  icy  fingers  on  my  bosom  spread,  child,  -  ,  , 

^  hen  p^*d  my  lips— perhaps  my  rea-  And  calmly  thus  the  mournful  throng 
son  fled,  ^  address’d, 

When  neighbours  throng,  and  friends  accenu  solemn,  but  benignly  mild, 

stand  weeping  by.  As  erst,  in  youthful  love,  he  on  his  Mary 

wiooth  the  pillow  for  my  weary  head,  smil  d  t 

watch  to  hear  the  last  expiring  “  Dear  Mary,  we  have  lang  and  fondly 

That  * 

fnaps  the  filmy  thread,  and- rends  .  Our  wedd^  life  has  been  a  summer 

the  tender  tie.  day ; 


son  fled, 

When  neighbours  throng,  and  friends 
stand  weeping  by, 

^ooth  the  pillow  for  my  weary  head, 
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Our  pleasures  many,  and,  if  cares  we 
provM, 

Yet  they,  like  morning  clouds,  soon 
possM  away ; 

Then  saftcr  seem’d  to  sheen  the  sunny  ray^ 

As  we  have  often  seen  the  passing 
show’r 

llefresh  the  fields, make  Nature  look  more 

gay, 

With  richer  beauties  clothe  the  blos¬ 
som’d  flow’r. 

And  sweeter  fragrance  breathe  around 
our  woodbine  bow’r. 

“  We’ve  sail’d  along  a  smooth  and  sum* 
mcr  sea. 

And  seldom  thought  how  rapid  was  the 
stream  ; 

Enjoy’d  the  scene,  and  talk’d  of  bliss  to 
be  ; 

And  while  we  bask’d  in  Love’s  meri¬ 
dian  beam. 

Forgot  that  we  maun  meet  his  parting 
gleam ; 

Maun  hear  the  fatal  breakers  round  us 
roar. 

And  wuuken  from  our  short,  but  pleasing 
dream : 

That  hour  is  come— and  1  maun  go 
before, 

To  bid  my  Mary  hail !  upon  a  happier 
shore. 

“Yes,  wc  have  seen  our  sunny  moments 
glide. 

While  love  forbade  to  tent  their  rapid 
flight ; 

Out  sublunary  bliss  will  never  bide ; 

The  longest,  happiest  day,  maun  close 
in  night ; 

Yet  is  our  gloomin’  calm,  and  cloudless 
light ; 

Although  the  night  be  lang,  the  dark¬ 
ness  deep. 

They  are  the  harbingers  of  morning  bright. 

When  wc  shall  wauken  from  our  silent 
sleep, 

Where  light  for  ever  shines,  and  love  for¬ 
gets  to  weep. 

“  Ye  olive  plants,  which  have  our  union 
crown’d, 

I  need  not  say  that  all  arc  fondly  dear; 

Although  our  (larting  must  your  bosoms 
wound. 

Suppress  the  sigh,  and  wipe  the  boot¬ 
less  tear ; 

But  calmly  listen,  writh  attentive  ear : 

I  w'ould  not  speak  to  give  your  young 
hearts  pain ; 

\  et,  oh !  a  father’s  parting  counsels  hear. 

And  Heaven  forfend  that  1  should 
speak  in  vain ! 

Still  bear  them  in  your  mind,  still  in  your 
heart  retain. 


The  dawn  of  Wisdom  is,  to  fear  the 
Lord, 

Who  marks  your  goings  out  and  com. 
ings  in ; 

And  be  His  grace  and  guidance  still  im. 
plor’d, 

To  keep  your  footsteps  from  the  paths 
of  sin ; 

For  perfect  happiness  is  peace  within, 

Unknown  to  those  by  headlong  pas¬ 
sions  driven ; 

But,  oh  !  my  bairns,  your  course  betimes 
begin. 

With  humble  hearts,  and  pray  that 
grace  be  given. 

Your  passions  still  to  rein,  and  fix  your 
trust  in  Heaven. 

“  For,  oh !  my  children,  ever  bear  in 
mind 

That  man  is  weak,  and  mortal  flesh  is 
frail. 

His  heart  to  vice  and  vanity  inclin’d, 

And  in  the  world  temptations  oft  assail ; 

And  sometimes  o’er  the  wise  resolve  prc. 
vail. 

With  him  who  leans  upon  his  strength 
alone ; 

And  such,  too  late,  their  confidence  bewail, 

Their  heedless  folly  bitterly  bemoan ; 

Seed  scatter’d  to  the  winds,  or  on  the 
waters  sown  ! 

“  Though  Pleasure  sheds  her  most  scduc* 
tive  charms 

To  win  the  wealthy  to  her  saft  embrace, 

She  can  decoy  the  rustic  to  her  arms. 

And  lure  the  peasant  onward  in  the 
chacc ; 

Who  lags  at  last,  still  distanced  In  the 
race ; 

Her  paths  are  many,  all  with  snares 
beset; 

New  beauties  blushing  on  her  changing 
face. 

To  ride,  shoot,  game,  drink,  swear,  and 
run  in  debt. 

And  last,  though  far  from  least,  is 
w’oman’s  witching  net. 

“  Oh !  then  beware  of  Pleasure’s  syren 
smiles. 

For  they  are  softer  than  the  sununcr 
mom ; 

Her  glamour  many  a  simple  heart  be¬ 
guiles; 

Soon  fade  her  flow’rs,  but  sharply 
stings  her  thorn ; 

Lost  friends,  reproach,  disgrace,  and 
public  scorn. 

And,  keener  still,  the  pang  of  guilt  and 
shame ; 

Deserted,  shunn’d,  her  victim  pines  for¬ 
lorn. 

With  few  to  jMty,  many  still  to  blame. 

Health  broken,  fortune  lost,  and  stain  d 
a  hapless  name. 
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!“  Let  not  your  hours  in  idleness  be  spent; 
But  never  delve  in  Mammon’s  miry 
fen; 

With  honest  industry  be  aye  content. 

And  always  measure  to  your  fellow 
men, 

J  In  word  and  deed,  as  you  expect  again  ; 

Indulge  not  envy,  malice,  wrath,  and 
'  strife ; 

For  all  are  hateful  in  Omniscient  ken ; 
And  if  you  wish  to  lead  a  peaceful  life, 

^ '  Aye  shun  the  gossip  thrang,  where  clash 
and  claiks  are  rife.” 

Ho  paus’d  for  breath— -his  full  heart 
fondly  heav’d. 

And  thus  resumed ;  “  When  Rumour 
tells  her  tale. 

True  Charity  will  aye  in  heart  be  griev’d 

IT  hat  Vice  and  Folly  in  the  world  pre¬ 
vail  ; 

But  Calumny  may  Innocence  assail. 

And  foul  Reproach  may  suiin  a  spotless 
name ; 

\\  Or  should  your  neighbour  slip,  for  man  is 
l]  frail, 

^  Oh !  rather  hush,  than  propagate  the 
shame; 

No  tender  heart  delights  to  wound  ano¬ 
ther’s  fame. 

Let  never  wont,  and  homeless,  helpless 
age» 

Unheeded  pour  their  plaint— .in  vain 
implore ; 

Some  wanderer,  in  his  weary  pilgrimage, 
rcrhai)s  may  leave  a  blessing  at  your 
door ; 

Alms  to  the  needy  will  not  waste  your 
store. 

Nor,  want  reliev’d,  e’er  make  your  little 
less; 

A  fcvling  heart  will  make  your  treasure 
more; 

Whene’er  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
bless. 

Their  pray’rs  will  mount  on  hie,  pour’d 
in  their  deep  distress. 

bairns,  I  leave  your  mither  to 
your  love, 

^n  Heaven  and  you  maun  be  her  stay 
and  trust ; 

^  blessing  from  above, 
Lind  to  her,  when  I  am  laid  in 
dust; 

^  may  come,  when  age  her  mind 
may  rust, 

I  lK>verty  nuiy  her  betide, 

your  tears— they  say  you  will— you 
must 

^  ^dll  her  friends,  in  whom  she  may 
^  conOde,  ,  ^ 

1  you  will  soothe  her  woes,  and  for  her 
"“ants  i>rovidc. 


Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  to  your  minds 
imimt 

A  father’s  love,  a  mithcr’s  tender  care ; 

*Tis  ndt  in  youth  to  ken  a  parent’s 

•  heart. 

Or  read  what  Nature’s  hand  has  writ¬ 
ten  there ; 

The  hopes  and  fears  that  they  are  doom’d 
to  share. 

To  nurse  the  frame,  to  form  the  infant 
mind. 

What  toils  will  they  endure,  what  dangers 
dare ! 

The  sleepless  night,  with  love  and  care 
combin’d. 

The  pang  that  wrings  the  heart  when 
children  prove  unkind ! 

And  be  this  truth  aye  on  your  minds 
imprest. 

While  health  and  youth  within  your 
bosoms  glow^. 

That  age  will  come ;  this  world  is  not  your 
rest. 

You  are  but  strangers,  pilgrims,  passing 
through  ; 

Grasp  not  too  fast  your  dearest  bliss  be¬ 
low  ; 

For,  like  the  snaw,  'tw  ill  melt  within 
your  grip ; 

Your  laughing  cup  may  seem  to  overflow. 

And  while  you  stoop  the  balmy  draught 
to  sip. 

The  dark  decrees  of  Fate  may  dash  it  from 
your  lip. 

Yet  life,  my  bairns,  is  still  a  pleasant 
land. 

Has  many  a  joy  that  man  may  freely 
use ; 

For  bounteous  Heaven  has  dealt  with  li¬ 
beral  hand. 

And  none  but  fools  the  bounty  would 
refuse ; 

Yet  though  the  banquet  haply  seem  pro¬ 
fuse. 

Of  some  partake,  of  others  scarcely 
taste; 

Aye  keep  in  mind,  that  they  who  bliss 
abuse, 

Will  soonest  still  their  stock  of  plea¬ 
sure  waste  ; 

The  cup  that’s  slowly  drain’d  leaves  aye 
the  richest  zest.” 

Again  the  peasant  paus’d,  and  6x’d  his 
e’e 

On  him  who  stood  by  beauteous 
Ellen’s  side. 

Then  kindly  said,  Young  man,  with 
joy  1  see 

The  mutual  love  which  Nature  cannot 
hide ; 

Although  that  Miss  must  be  to  me  denied, 

To  sec  you  both  before  the  altar  bow. 
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To  see  my  Ellon  blush  a  blooming  bride, 
And  hear  your  lij)s  confirm  the  nuptial 
vow, 

Come,  lead  her  to  my  arms,  and  take  my 
blessing  now  !” 

lie  fondly  clasp'd  her  to  his  heaving 
breast. 

The  gentle  pressure  made  his  heart  ex- 
))and ; 

The  nuiiden's  glowing  cheek  his  pale  lip 
press'd. 

He  rais'd  his  e'e  with  look  benignly 
bland 

And  saw  the  modest  youth  before  him 
stand 

With  look  of  love  and  melting  tender¬ 
ness  ; 

He  gently  took  his  daughter's  trembling 
band. 

Placed  it  in  his,  May  Heaven  unite 
and  bless 

Your  guileless  hearts,"  he  said,  in  love 
and  happiness !" 

Again  he  drew  his  gentle  Mary  near. 

His  pale  lip  quiver'd,  dim  his  watery  e'e, 
He  from  her  wan  cheek  kiss'd  the  trick¬ 
ling  tear. 

And  said,  “  Dear  Mary,  cease  to  W’eep 
for  me ; 

Rejoice  that  soon  my  spirit  shall  be  free 
From  all  this  weary  load  of  cumbering 
clay  ; 

With  resignation  bend  to  Heaven’s  decree; 

1  hourly  feel  my  feeble  strength  decay, 
And  long  to  sink  asleep,  to  wake  in  end¬ 
less  day  !” 

And  now  before  his  feet  the  children  fell. 
His  hand  was  laid  on  every  bending 
head ; 

He  kiss'd  and  bless'd  them  all,  and  bade 
farewell, 

WTiile  tears  of  filial  tenderness  w'ere 
shed; 

A  passing  hectic  o'er  his  pale  cheek  fled, 
A  clammy  sw’eat  stood  on  his  wrinkled 
face, 

Down  droop'd  his  head,  “  Oh !  raise  me 
up,”  he  said, 

**  And  leave  me  not— a  change  must 
soon  take  place. 

Before  me  shadows  swim,  and  Nature 
sinks  apace !" 

The  setting  sun  behind  a  purple  cloud 
Just  left  a  gowden  streak  along  the  sky. 
Then  wra|H  hun  in  his  brightly  border'd 
shroud, 

hich  soon  was  changed  to  crimson 
canopy ; 

But  hark !  whence  comes  that  groan, 
that  rending  sigh  ? 

Fnun  one  who  ne'er  shall  see  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawn ; 


Whose  wildering  look  is  fix'd  on  vacana ; 
Pale  falls  the  moonlight  on  the  (1cm\ 
lawn  ; 

But  paler  w  as  that  lip,  when  life’s  Iasi 
breath  w’as  drawn. 

And  all  is  still  around  the  deathful  bed, 
The  struggle's  o’er,  the  conqueror’s  tri. 
umph  won  ; 

Lone  silence  hovers  o’er  the  victim’s  head, 
His  clay  lies  stiff  and  cold,  the  spirit 
flown ; 

The  strong  man  lies,  by  greater  might 
undone, 

His  strength  subdued,  his  dauntless 
prow'ess  cow’d ; 

In  linen  w'hite,  by  maiden  Angers  spun. 
For  in  his  bridal-sheet  his  bants  arc 
row’d, 

Tlie  sheet  of  nuptial  love  is  his  funereal 
shroud. 

To  sooth  their  griefs,  this  family  of  love 
Seek  comfort  from  the  book  of  sacred 
lore ; 

And  raise  their  hearts  to  Him  who  sits 
above. 

Who,  for  mankind,  wrath,  shame,  and 
suffering  bore, 

And  now,  their  Mediator,  gone  before, 
That  where  He  is,  there  may  His  ser* 
vants  be. 

When  this  short  scene  of  earthly  trials 
o’er, 

When  He  who  sets  from  sin  and  sor¬ 
row  free, 

Shall  wipe  out  every  stain,  the  tear  from 
every  e’e. 

And  now  they  sing  how  man  is  like  the 
grass, 

(In  Martyr’s  sweet  but  melancholy 
lays ;) 

As  shadow's  fly,  so  generations  pass ; 

As  falls  the  fading  flow’r,  so  man  dc* 
cays ; 

They  sing  the  shortness  of  our  number  d 
days. 

Threescore  and  ten  years  our  allotted 
span ; 

Sing  how  inscrutable  the  Almighty’s  ways, 
Too  dark  and  deep  for  mortal  skill  to 
scan, 

And  deprecate  His  wrath  on  weak  an® 
erring  nuin. 

And  now  they  kneel,  in  humbk,  heartfelt 

proy’***  , , 

Before  the  footstool  of  thi  Hea^®v 
throne ; 

Tlieir  weakness  and  unwoithlncwdedir^ 
With  thaiiks  for  Him  who  did  W 
guilt  atone;  .  i 

^  And  only  in  that  sacred  Mine 

They  pray  to  bear  in  mind  their  Is**** 
end ;  _ . . 
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He  kindly  frames  his  words  in  accents 
meek, 

And  guides  lier  view  to  that  celestial 
shore 

“  Where  death-divided  friends  shall  meet 
to  part  no  more.” 

Across  the  threshold,  by  his  footsteps 
worn, 

Who  never  more  that  rustic  floor  shall 
tread, 

The  corpse  is  softly,  and  in  silence  l)orne ; 

And  now  the  pall  is  o’er  the  cotlin 
spread ; 

The  widow  wailing  as  she  bears  his  head ; 

Her  heart  is  full,  and  still  to  Nature 
true. 

Again  she  clasps  the  dear  departed  dead  ; 

Fresh  streaming  tears  the  sable  pall  be¬ 
dew. 

Till  kindly  led  away,  she  sobs  her  last 
adieu. 

Far  down  the  vale  they  slowly  wind  along. 

Most  part  a  mournful,  melancholy  train ; 

Though,  haply,  some,  amidst  the  motley 
throng. 

Will  introduce  discourse  ill-timed  and 
vain : 

And  now  the  crowd  is  blackening  on  the 
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The  tire  displacctl,  to  give  his  children 
room ; 

And  hence  with  man  the  change  is  ne« 
ver  o’er. 

In  life  and  death,  the  cradle  and  the  tomb; 

Thus  waves  behind  impel  the  waves 
before, 

Till  all  expire  in  foam,  or  sleep  upon  the 
shore. 

With  gentle  care  the  coffin’d  clay  de¬ 
scends. 

And  saftly  rests  upon  its  mouldy  bed ; 
While  dust  with  dust  in  solemn  silence 
blends. 

Each  tongue  is  mute,  uncover’d  every 
head ; 

Still  fix’d  they  stand,  and  gaze  upon  the 
dead : 

Witli  all  the  sexton’s  skill  the  grave  is 
dress’d, 

A  grassy  turf  with  studied  care  is  spread ; 

The  gowan  smiles  above  his  clay-cold 
breast, 

And  soft  the  dews  of  even  fall  on  his  bed 
of  rest. 

That  spot  the  widow’d  mother  ail  will  seek. 

On  Sundays  passing  to  the  house  of 
prayer; 

Again  the  tear  steal  o’er  her  wither’d  cheek, 

As  sad  she  stands,  a  silent  mourner 
there; 

His  children,  too,  will  to  his  grave  repair, 

And  o’er  the  turf  in  filial  sorrow  sigh ; 
Haply,  some  neighbour  comes  their  griefs 
to  share, 

Or  scan  the  head-stane  with  inquiring 

eye. 

And  spdl  the  simple  lines,  that  say,  “  Pre¬ 
pare  to  die !” 

The  blazon’d  scutcheon  and  the  marble 
bust 

May  grace  the  mighty  in  the  gloomy 
pile; 

A  trophied  tomb  above  his  titled  dust. 

With  fulsome  epitaph  in  labour’d  style: 
In  high-plum’d  hearse  bontetothe  lonely 
aisle ; 

But  none  shall  o’er  his  mouldering  ashes 
weeiH 

Nor  flower  nor  sunbeam  on  his  grave 
shall  smile ;' 

Nor-  heir  nor  widow  e’er  disturb  his 
sleep  ; 

Forsaken  and  forgot,  in  damp  and  dark¬ 
ness  deep.— . 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  dclU 
yered  indicated  that  the  speaker  was 
impressed  with  hU  subject  Hera¬ 
clitus  had  bent  his  head,  and  it  was 
alleged  by  some  that  a  tear  stole 
frw  his  eye ;  the  muscles  of  Demo¬ 
critus's  face  CTincod  the  interest  he 


felt  in  the  subject,  and  that  he  tvas 
not  ill  pleased  with  the  execution ; 
Dr  Tells  features  preserved  an  iin-’ 
penetrable  gravity,  and  no  conjecture 
could  be  formed  concerning  his  opi- 
nion.  The  other  candidates  who  had 
still  to  come  forward  were  most  pro¬ 
bably  absorbed  in  reflections  about 
their  own  success. 

The  next  called  on  was  a  half, 
pay  Lieutenant  in  the  army,  by  the 
courtesy  of  his  companions  always 
styled  Captain,  as  a  more  respectable 
nom  du  ^erre.  He  had  served  un¬ 
der  Sir  John  Moore,— was  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  assist¬ 
ed  at  the  obsequies  of  that  gallant  he¬ 
ro,  whose  memory  has  been  ungene¬ 
rously  neglected  by  some  celebrated 
pens,  and  illiberally,  if  not  unjust¬ 
ly,  treated  by  others,  skilled  and  rea- 
^  enough  in  the  encomiastic  style. 
The  Captain  h&d  been  left  heir  to 
some  property,  part  of  which  had 
gone  to  eke  out  the  scanty  pay  of  a 
Lieutenant,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Britain,  in  thejpursuit  of  pleasure,  as 
an  equivalent  for  former  privations ; 
hence  the  whole  was  sometime  ago 
exhausted.  But  he  is  of  a  gay,  care¬ 
less  disposition,  with  a  proud  sen^ 
of  honour,  savouring  a  little  of  mi¬ 
santhropy,  nursed,  or  most  probably 
begotten,  by  disappointment  of  pro. 
motion,  and  seeing  striplings  pass 
over  his  head.  However,  he  continues 
to  laugh  at  care,  and  with  no  pecu¬ 
niary  resource,  except  his  hali-pay, 
keeps  up  a  respectable  appearance, 
passing  his  time  with  b^Ks  and  a 
few  friends.  His  voice  is  sonorous, 
clear,  and  distinct,  with  an  energy  ap- 
preaching  to  vehemence,  which  gives 
a  fine  expression  to  his  veteran  and 
war-worn  features.  All,  therefore, 
listened  with  interest  and  attention, 
when,  standing  up,  he  delivered  the 
following 

I’ve  bother’d  my  brains,  and  expended 
much  time. 

In  the  futile  attempt  to  give  reason  with 
rhyme; 

But  roses  and  oysters  ne’er  come  in  one 
season; 

And  such  is  the  case  with  roy  rhyme  and 
my  reason; 

And  I  •  frankly  acknowledge,  to  me  it 
seems  od^ 

How  some,  as  they  ride,  can  make 
Rhymes  on  the  Road.** 
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I  lately  slept  into  our  bookseller’s  shop.  New  compounds  and  adjectives  too  may 
And,  to  shew  my  fine  taste,  got  a-praising  be  found 

of  Pope ;  .  Most  expressive  in  sense,  and  harmonious 

w  Ah !  Poi)e,  Sir,”  cried  Bib,  “  poor  mc«  in  sound  !” 

chanical  elf !  Astonish’d,  1  cried,  My  dear  Sir, 

For  seven  long  years  he  has  stood  on  my  you’re  jocose ; 

shelf;  You  have  read  me  blank  verse,  or  poeti- 

To  si)eak  in  his  style.  Sir,  each  line  has  cal  prose ; 

its  brother.  For  in  all  you  have  read,  I  have  ne’er 

One  line  of  the  couplet  seems  made  for  heard  a  chime, 

the  other ;  At  the  end  of  the  line,  like  an  echo  of 

His  verse  is  a  see-saw,  and  wearies  the  rhyme ; 

ear,  I  find  too,  like  Hudibras’  bear  and  the  fiddle. 

It  is  drowsy  to  read,  and  most  painful  to  The  sense  always  comes  to  the  close  in  the 
hear ;  middle.” 

The  monotonous  jingle  to  taste  gives  of-  He  answer’d,  while  triumph  shone  bright 
fence,  in  his  eyes. 

The  close  of  a 'couplet  concluding  the  The  quintessence  of  art  is  that  art  to 
sense ;  disguise ; 

No  line  abrupt  endings— no  delicate  blend-  Though  no  rhyme  strikes  the  ear,  when 
ing,  the  verse  is  well  read. 

The  rhyme  and  the  sense  with  each  other  Is  the  violet  less  fragrant  for  hiding  its 
contending ;  head  ?” 

But  fetter'd  by  rules^  Sir,  his  muse  still  Then  sneeringly  said,  **  I  was  of  the  old 
was  dastard,  school 

And  some  have  been  trying  to  prove  her  While  I  turn’d  in  a  pet  from  the  new- 
a  bastard.”  fangled  fool. 

But  Goldsmith— you’ll  own  that  he  At  home— for  my  sey-piece,  invok’d  all 
writes  from  the  heart  ?”  the  Muses, 

Indeed  i  will  not.  Sir— no  nature,  all  Some  scoff’d  at  my  suit,  others  sent  their 
art,  excuses ; 

Vet  the  fellow  has  similes  pretty  enough.”  One  was  with  a  friend  and  old  favourite 
“  And  Beattie’s  sweet  Minstrel  ?”  “  In-  engaged, 

animate  stuff !  And  one  in  her  chamber  most  sadly  en- 

One  page,  for  a  dose,  is  a  sure  soporific ;  raged ; 

But  to  read  o’er  the  whole  would  be  truly  For  he  who  had  once  been  her  boast  and 
terrific !”  her  pride, 

“  And  Gray  and——”  “  Have  done.  Had  become  her  disgrace,  with  impostors 
Sir ;  your  meaning  I  know ;  allied. 

They  are  all  of  one  school,  and  the  best  Thus  slighted  and  scorn’d,  I  sat  sadly  vex’d, 
aie so-so;  My  brain  was  confus’d,  and  my  mind 

They  might  buzz  in  their  day,  but  are  much  perplex’d ; 

d^  long  ago.  Took  a  pinch  of  rappee— beat  the  devil’s 

Have  patience  a  moment ;  I’ll  read  you  tattoo— 

®  P^i  Kick’d  my  heels  on  the  carpet ;  but  all 

A  stanza  or  two,  by  a  light  of  the  age  I”  would  not  do ;  " 

He  took  up  a  volume,  with  emphasis  When  rap  went  the  knocker— I  open’d 

the  door— 

nen  looking  enraptur’d,  triumphantly  A  blithe-looking  sempstress  brush’d  light 
u  o’er  the  floor ; 

nere,  Sir,  you  have  Nature,  free,  mu-  She  laid  down  her  work,  and  presented 
sical,  sweet,  her  biU, 

e  sense  never  fetter’d  with  crambo  and  The  scene  made  the  Mood  in  my  bosom 

The  chill. 

'«r8e  reads  so  easy,  the  pauses  so  Alas!  what  a  change  flrom  the  days  Ihave 

Anil  K  ’  seen, 

the  saise  sddom  stops  at  the  end  of  When  Beauty’s  soft  blush  banish’d  care 

For  rK  *  chagrin ; 

preposition,  particle,  conjunc-  When  the  black  eyes  of  Spain,  and  the 
No  smiles  of  France, 

coines  amiss,  all  are  fit  for  the  Made  my  tingling  nerves  thrill,  and  my 
The  w  *  beating  heart  dance  ! 

oms  80  well  marshall’d,  so  natural  I  took  out  my  purse— it  was  limber  and 

'“"k, 

>ne  often  ends  with  an  ‘  if’  or  And  fate  had  exhausted  my  ftinds  in  the 
XIII.  A  • 
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*Twas  not  on  the  scm{)stress  a  fond  look  I 
cast. 

It  was  on  the  guinea— >alas !  ’twas  my 
last ! 

No  wonder,  you*ll  own,  that  the  parting 
gave  |)ain. 

For  it  was  the  last  link  of  a  magical 
chain. 

Where,  like  bees  when  they  swarm,  a 
thousand  thoughts  hung. 

That  playM  light  round  the  heart,  and  en- 
livenM  the  tongue : 

With  a  smile  and  a  curtsey  away  tript 
the  fair, 

And  I  took  up  my  pen,  with  a  heart  full 
of  care, 

Then  sigh*d  my  farewell  in  this  sorrow¬ 
ful  strain ; 

If  it  suit  for  a  sey-piece,  Tve  not  sung  in 
vain. 


I  at  the  theatre  could  lead  the  ton, 

If  in  the  pit,  I  join’d  tire  critic^orps ; 

And  if  I  murmur’d  “  Psha  !”  at  Stephens’ 
song. 

Not  one  who  heard  would  dare  to  call 
“  encore," 

When  in  the  box,  by  gay  Belinda’s  side, 

Whose  guileless  look  proclaim’d  her 
half  divine. 

Her  glowing  blush  she  vainly  strove  to 
hide. 

Her  eye  still  brightest  when  it  glanced 
on  mine ! 

At  home,  w'ith  guests  around  my  social 
board. 

The  smoking  sirloin  and  the  flowing 
howl, 

’Tvvas  then  w'e  tighter  knit  blest  Friend, 
ship’s  cord. 

And  glow  ing  Fancy  wann’d  the  gene¬ 
rous  soul. 


ON  PARTING  WITH  MY  LAST  GUINEA. 

Oh,  me  !  w  hat  anguish  wrings  my  heav¬ 
ing  heart. 

What  rising  sorrow's  in  my  bosom  swell. 

With  thee,  thou  kind,  obsequious  friend 
to  part, 

And  bid  a  long,  perhairs  a  last,  farewell ! 

Omnipotent  and  wonder-w'orking  gold  ! 

To  thee  I  pour  the  warm  impassion’d 
lay : 

But,  ah  !  thy  might,  thy  virtues  mani¬ 
fold. 

Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  aright  iK)rtray, 

Thy  presence  still  diffus’d  that  potent 
charm 

Which  Love  could  not  resist,  nor  Pride 
withstand ; 

For  blushing  Beauty  took  my  offer’d  arm. 

And  proud  men  smil’d,  and  stretch’d 
the  ready  hand. 

Of  thee  possess’d,  I  ne'er  could  suffer- 
wrong. 

With  Britain’s  just  and  equitable  law  s ; 

The  pleador’s  learned  head  and  fluent 
tongue 

Were  ready  still  to  advocate  my  cause. 

By  thee  I’ve  been  to  splendid  tables  led. 

And  introduced  with  titled  rank  to  dine ; 

On  turtle  soup  and  rarest  venison  fed. 

And  pass’d  the  night  o’er  rich  and  racy 
wine. 

Then  1  could  those  by  far  my  seniors 
teach. 

And  mute  attention  listen’d  to  roy  f  1<* ; 

Fw  wit,  or  wisdom  graced  my  every 
speech. 

The  laugh  proclaim’d  my  joke  was  ne¬ 
ver  stale. 


Thy  magic  skill  could  countless  wonders 
do. 

The  smart  silk  stocking  on  my  well, 
turn’d  limb. 

The  brilliant  ring,  gold  w'atch,  and  gay 
surtout. 

With  frogs  and  fur  so  gaudy  and  so 
trim : 

All  these,  and  many  nameless  comforts 
more, 

I  to  thy  unremitting  favour  owe ; 

My  well-stock’d  cellar,  and  my  larder’s 
store, 

I  frankly  ow'n  all  from  thy  bounty  flow. 

Departed  Ariend  !  with  thee,  alas !  are  fled 

The  young  delights  of  life’s  gay  sunny 
morn  ; 

Soon  will  the  dark  clouds  gather  o’er  my 
head. 

With  baleful  terrors  on  their  pinions 
borne : 

The  vain  and  proud  will  shun  me  on  the 
street, 

When  I  am  sculking  in  a  shabby  coat ; 

And  she  who  smil’d  whene’er  we  chanced 
to  meet. 

Will  stare,  with  look  that  says,  1 
»  know  you  not !” 

Of  beaux  the  envy,  and  of  belles  the  pride, 

No  more  shall  I  lead  Laura  down  the 
dance. 

Or,  joyous,  prattle,  seated  by  her  side, 

Squeeze  her  soft  hand,  or  meet  her 
melting  glance ! 

Alas !  no  more  at  concert,  ball,  or  play, 

Will  Emma  tap  her  cousin  with  her  fan, 

Direct  her  view,  and  in  a  whisper  say, 

“That’s  Captain  Wildflre— what  a 
handsome  man  1” 
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So  more  my  table,  when  1  sit  to  dine,  Detested  gold!  seductive  friend,  accursed! 

Shall  with  its  rich  and  various  dishes  My  sorrows  and  my  sufferings  all  are 
groan ;  thine ; 

On  bread  and  cheese,  wash’d  down  with  ’Twas  thou  my  follies  and  my  passions 
Adam’s  wine,  nurs’d. 

In  cheerless  solitude  I’ll  mump  alone !  And  now  I’m  left  in  poverty  to  pine. 

No  more  my  roof  shall  echo  to  the  song,  Curse  of  mankind,  and  baneful  from  thy 
Or  boisterous  loud  laugh  of  a  giddy  birth  ! 

crew ;  The  wretch  who  digs  and  drags  thee  to 

Our  madd’ning  mirth  no  more  shall  we  the  light, 

jirolong,  A  slave — alive  is  buried  in  the  earth. 

In  midnight  orgies,  o  er  pure  moun«  And  thou  art  hatefUl  to  his  aching 
tain  dew.  sight. 

To  cheat  my  hours,  and  banish  mental  miser  gropes  in  Mammon’s 

mine ; 

If  to  the  Coffee-house  I  bend  my  w’ay,  Most  like  that  poor  emasculated  race, 

W  here  they  discuss  the  state  of  France  Eastern  harams  doom’d  through  life 
and  Spam,  pine 

No  one  will  cry ,  “  What  does  the  Cap-  ’Midst  glow'ing  beauties  they  can  ne’er 
gainsay?”  embrace! 

Should  wasting  sickness  blanch  my  faded  Thy  spell  transfoims  a  Fool  into  a  Sage, 

«  ^  ,,  .  Gives  Ugliness  unfading,  nameless 

Or  peccant  humours  all  my  limbs  per*  charms  • 

V  V  u  Ml  1  Links  blooming  Beauty  close  to  wither’d 

No  hsculapius  my  couch  will  seek,  .  .  ®  ^ 

No  hoaUng  hand  aflbrd  the  needful  aid.  Lures  Innocence  to  foul  mbauchery's 

Anns* 

By  mercenary  menials  soon  forgot. 

My  feet  forbid  to  tread  the  splendid  Thou  art  the  despot’s  potent,  ready  tool ; 

dome,  thine  is  Superstition’s  galling 

The  livened  lacquey  eyes  my  thread-bare  chain ; 

Thou  lead’st  Ambition’s  blind  and  giddy 
And,  pertly  sneering,  answers,  “  Not  fool 

at  home !  «Pq  where  he  shall  never  rise  again. 

j  My  parlour  window' shall  no  more  display  --  ^  «  au  _  i- j  ^  m. 

It*  letter’d  anUdotes  forcare  andspleen  J.  No  tongue  tell  tby  complicate  guilt, 

Sew  novels,  poems,  pamphlets  of  L  day,  on  thy  fea. 

The  pert  Review  and  motley  Maga-  _  ,  r  *11*  k  1 

^  ^  For  thee  the  blood  of  millions  has  been 

spUt,  , 

When  Winter  brings  the  long  and  cheer-  And  Nature’s  tenderest  tics  asunder 
less  night,  torn. 

I,  cow’ring,  shiver  o’er  my  scanty  fire,  „  .  , .  ,  , 

And  see  my  niggard  taper’s  trembling  '*• 

'*  Ught,  *•  tray  their  trust  t 

Amidst  the  dim  and  dreary  gloom  ea-  “J"*"’*  *"* 

pire.  pent’s  sting; 

Thou  art  the  pander  to  each  earthly  lust ; 
N’onc  lifts  my  latch  except  the  teasing  Ofhuman  misery  the  source  and  spring! 
dun, 

Hr  Friendship  has  forgot  to  tread  my  "^VTien  the  Captain  -  sat  -  down.  Dr 
-  i  Tell  said,  ‘‘  Send  for  me.  Captain, 

he  starving  mice  my  empty  pantry  when  you  are  seized  with  a  fit  of 
TV,  rheumatism,  or  any  other  of  the 

beggar  hurries  past  my  ailments  "  that  human  flesh  is  heir 

to* — I  will  attend  you  without  a  fee, 
Skk  of  mysdt_wlth  idl  the  world  at  war.  y®“  ““tinue  an  H.  P.”  "  And 

•  curse  my  tue,  and  o’er  to  follies  ’***  Satur- 

wau ;  day,  when  you  are  not  better  enga- 

Fot  quarter-day,  alas!  is  distant  far—  ged,'*  said  Democritus;  while  He- 
Toofar,  to  save  me  from  the  loath-  raclitus  warmly  prewed  hii  band, 
jaU !  without  speaking. 
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Now  stood  up,  not  a  candidate  for  First  burn  your  books,  syne  ban  the 
admission,  but  one  who  had  been  so-  College, 

licited  to  become  a  member.  He  Which  craram’d  your  heads  with  criUc 
was  in  many  repects  a  singular  and  knowledge  : 

eccentric  character.  A  giddy,  co-  grammatic  rules, 

quettish  girl  jilted  him  in  early  life ;  kickmaleeries  of  the  schools ! 
he  went  abroad,  made  some  money,  heads  with  mood  arid 

and  returned,  when  the  sun  of  his  laglrslaves  of  Common  Sense , 
days  WM  past  the  meridian ;  appa- 

rently  in  bad  health  and  poverty.  p„  better  set  her  at  defiance. 

Ills  parents  were  dead ;  he  wait^  Pqi.  gj^g  gyg  ygm-  fancy  fetter ; 

on  some  distant  relations,  who  coolly  »phg  jggg  yo^  think,  you’ll  rhyme  the  bet. 

advised  him  to  apply  to  the  Mana-  ter. 

gers  of  the  poor  s  fund  of  the  parish  Though  critics  quote  frae  Aristotle, 

for  relief.  Fired  with  indignation,  Wha  fram’d  his  rules  w’hen  auld  and 

he  laid  out  his  whole  capital  in  the  dottle, 

purchase  of  an  annuity,  two- thirds  *Tis  only  for  a  scribbler’s  mind 

of  which  are  expended  in  hospita-  To  drag  a  chain,  and  creep  confin’d ; 

lity  and  benevolence.  Without  a  Nae  falcon  ever  reach’d  the  skies 

drop  of  gall  in  his  disposition,  he  is  With  hoc^  across  his  piercing  eyes ; 

romantic  and  capricious,  with  a  great  leading-strings  aside  are  thrown 

flow  of  spirits/  and  an  inexhaustible  Whwe’er  tbe  bairn  can  walk  alone ; 

fund  of  humour,  which  renders  him  He  hurts  his  ^cart  round  the  room  i 

agreeable  in  every  company.  He  is  ~*«^bestnde8  the  house.ina>ds 

not  only  felicitous  in  puns,  iow-mo/s  g  hobby  in  the  ha', 

and  repartee,  but  might  also  rank  ,^hile  nurse  looks  on,  lest  he  should  fa'i 
among  the  Jm^vuainn  of  Italy ;  on  SheUand  pony  neist  he  w'allops, 
for  he  wiU,  without  study,  speak  for  And  soon  the  fine  blood-hunter  galloiis ; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  either  Fire  flashes  from  his  courser’s  heels, 
in  prose  or  verse,  confining  himself  And  five-barr’d  gates  with  ease  he  spcels 
to  the  subject  with  which  be  started.  O’er  moss  and  muir  outstrips  the  wind, 
AVhen  solicited  to  join  our  “  ran-  And  leaves  the  wondering  world  behind ! 
dom  corps,”  he  stipulated  that  he  So  sheens  the  bard,  whose  daring  soul 
should  produce  no  sey-piece,  for  he  His  fetters  snaps,  and  spurns  controul ; 
detested  writing ;  and  it  being  re-  unities  of  time  and  space 
plied,  that  the  matter  should  he  left  Make  spunk  and  spirit  tyne  the  race ; 
to  himself,  he  now  stood  up,  inid  ^  *^*ck  them  a’  behind  you, 

delivered  the  followintr  Common  Sense  is  foil’d  to  find  you. 

When  Homer  sung  of  Helen’s  channs, 

^hbice  to  idoeU.  And  Grecian  knabs  red-wode  in  arms, 

*  *  Wha  made  the  rules  to  guide  the  chiol. 

Now  that  I’ve  heard  you  ane  an’  a’,  ’Wha  moderns  say  has  sung  sae  weel? 
Let  me  put  in  a  word  or  twa ;  In  days  of  yore,  they  leugh  at  art. 

I’ve  heaitl  a  pauky,  pleasant  screed.  And  poured  the  strain  hale  frae  the  heart; 

In  hamely  tongue— a  lightsome  leed  ;  But  he  wha  sings  by  square  and  plumb. 
While  ithers  safrly  strike  the  lyre,  Might  save  his  wind,  and  e’en  sit  dumb; 

If  they  had  spunk  to  shaw  their  fire  ;  Though  he  should  roust,  and  screech,  and 
But  Modesty  has  haflins  marr’d  them,  skirl. 

Or  critics  frae  Parnassus  scarr’d  them  ;  He’ll  never  gar  our  heart-strings  difl* 
Though  Nature  has  bestow’d  a  spark  Ye’ve  heard  about  th’  Aonian  rill, 

Of  fire,  their  sangs  are  prentice- wark  !  That  wimpled  near  Parnassus’  Hilly 

Though  age  and  care  have  cool’d  the  '  Mair  potent  than  Glenlivat  w'hisky, 

glow  And  made  the  Minstrels  blithe  and 

Which  kindled  fancies  in  my  pow,  The  mair  they  drank  of  Pindus*  springy 

When  youth  was  warm,  and  life  was  It  made  them  aye  mair  sweetly  wog*  ^ 
young.  But  truth  compels  to  cry  “  rnttfanit’* 

And  verse  came  rattling  frae  tny  tongue ;  Nae  bard  w'a’d  now  take  up  his  chanter 
^  If  cxpoience  come  with  age,  With  cauler  wrater  to  inspire  him  $ 

You  ken  I’m  said,  and  should  be  sage ;  Mair  potent  liquor  first  maun  fire  him.  ^ 
Sae  knd  your  lugs,  while  I  instruct  Thqr’re  nae  sic  gowks,  when  glosmm 

comes. 

And  to  the  tme  sublime  conduct  you.  As  dander  forth  like  dull  hum-drums ; 
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Or  waste  their  time  with  cauldrife  lasses, 
The  mim-mow’d  maidens  of  Parnassus ; 
They  wadna  lowt  to  weet  their  mow 
With  feckless  cauld  Castalian  dew  ; 

Before  this  philosophic  a^, 

Sic  nostrums  lang  had  left  the  stage ; 

For  making  verse  in  a*  gradations, 

There’s  nought  like  chemic  preparations ; 
Believe  me,  Sirs— I  dinna  jest. 

When  tried,  you’ll  say,  “  Probatum 
Would  you  excel  in  Epic  glory, 

First  fortify  your  upper  story 
With  waly  draughts  of  bright  Cham¬ 
paign, 

And  tropes  shall  fill  your  teeming  brain. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Love  inspires 
Ilk  anc  to  sing  wha  feels  his  fires ; 

Yet  some  we  see  just  humph  and  ha. 

Sac  blate,  can  neither  sing  nor  say ; 

But  rightly  to  display  your  passion, 

Frae  Port  or  Claret  seek  expression. 

For  moral,  dry,  didactive  verse, 

With  style  sententious,  quaint,  and  terse, 
Frae  Whitbread’s  brew'-house  waught  a 
bicker— 

There’s  sterling  sense  in  good  malt  liquor. 
If,  urged  by  spleen,  you  shoot  your 
stang. 

In  bitter,  keen,  satiric  sang, 

Let  brandy’s  potent  drams  inspire. 

And  light  the  sparks  of  latent  ire ; 

And,  lest  your  verse  should  prove  too 
pladd. 

Mix  vinegar,  by  way  of  acid. 

To  write  what  none  can  understand. 
With  boundless  Fancy  at  command. 

In  metaphysic’s  mystic  strains. 

That  tire  our  lugs,  confuse  our  brains, 

Yet  shaw,  amidst  their  muddy  store. 

Rich  splendid  streaks  of  gowden  ore  ; 

To  beet  the  fire,  and  fan  the  flame. 

With  strong  excitement  warm  the  frame ; 
'Vhate’er  the  means,  aye  keep  it  up  ; 

Or  opium  diew— or  drain  the  cup. 

^  Hexameters,  and  Birth-day  Odes, 
Exalting  men  to  demi-gods, 

^  hen  Genius  stoops  frae  soaring  flight, 
To  sheen  in  cauld  phosphoric  light ; 
ror  these,  the  b^t  receipt,  ’tis  clear, 

Is  sack— a  butt  just  once  a-year. 

He  who  in  loose  description  wanders, 
n  circling,  endless,  wild  meanders, 
here  sweets  are  scatter’d  in  profusion, 
^'d  Nature  smiles  in  gay  confusion. 
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When  you  would  wanton  tales  rehearse, 
In  style  obscene  and  luscious  verse. 

Till  modest  Beauty  blush  to  hear. 

And  Virtue  blot  them  with  a  tear. 

Mix  Glasgow  rum  with  drumly  water. 
You’ll  find  it  working  in  a  clatter ; 

Syne  grip  the  pen— let  Nature  guide. 
Your  fame  shall  echo  far  and  wide; 

Hold  up  to  scorn  this  canting  age. 

And  warmly  pour  the  Liberal  page ; 
Then  though  Parnassian  nymphs  reject 
you. 

At  Pisa  they  will  aye  respect  you. 

In  Elegy,  whae’er  would  sheen. 

With  bluther’d  cheeks  and  watery  e’en, 

A  bowl  of  butter-milk  should  drain. 

Fit  beverage  for  the  whimpering  strain  ; 
Or  verjuice  tipple,  frank  and  free. 

To  fetch  the  tear  into  his  e’e. 

In  Lyrics,  cofibe  sheds  a  glow'. 

Will  make  the  verse  with  softness  flow; 
While  syllabub,  and  curds  and  cream. 
Seem  suited  to  the  Pastoral  theme. 

To  soar  in  wild  Pindaric  Right, 

Where  common  sense  bides  out  of  sight. 
And  rhymes  respectful  distance  keep, 
’Midst  labour’d  lines  and  lenraing  deep ; 
As  couples  in  a  country-danwe. 

Retreat  till  half-a-score  advance. 

Syne  when  you  least  expect  to  sec  them, 
Rush  bauldly  in,  and  mingle  wi’  them  ; 
Would  you  this  true  sublime  discover. 
Look  a’  your  chemic  potions  over ; 

Syne  ane  an’  a’  thegither  coup. 

And  brew'  a  mixtie-maxtie  stoup  ; 
Waught  up  the  bree,  an*  never  think. 
But  write  as  lang’s  you’ve  pith  to  drink. 
For  limping,  Hudibrastic  rhyme. 

Like  mine,  to  pass  the  orra  time, 

The  best  receipt,  if  you  would  speer. 

Is  ripe  and  sharp  brisk  table-beer  ; 

The  last  I  drank  was  dull  and  flat ; 

My  prosing  lines  give  proof  of  that ; 

But  take  for  ance  what  I  present  you, 
Enough  to  tire,  if  not  content  you ; 
Should  I  essay  a  nobler  Right, 

You’ll  aiblins  hear  some  ither  night. 

This  humorous  sally  was  received 
with  thunders  of  applause,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Captain,  as  it  contained 
some  pointed  allusions  to  authors 
little  to  his  liking.  The  res^tive 
members  were  all  pronounced  duly 


WitK  „rk  ,  .  members  were  ail  pronounced  duly 

Hif  lanH^  qualified,  and  formally  admitted. 

HBacchu^a*  etch  d  a^nd  the  bowl,  discussion  took  place  about 

Or  ■  the  by  which  the?  should  .be 


ciaun  your  tribute  as  a  bard, 

u;u  ^  become  a  jolly  dog ; 

(  ra  around  your  nose ; 

oer  the  stowp  tiU  “  witching 
time,” 

And  soon  you'll  reach  the  true  sublime. 


designated ;  it  was  proposed  to  give 
Uie  audior  of  The  Ploughman’s 
Death  and  Burial**  the  appeUation 
of  the  Minstrel ;  but  this  he  modest¬ 
ly  df^clined,  requesting  that  he  might 
be  named  the  IMoughman ;  while  the 
Captain  insisted  upon  being  called 
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Timon  of  Athens.  The  author  of 
“  the  Advice  to  Poets”  said,  that  he 
would  have  adopted  the  title  of 
Harum-Scarum,  had  it  not  been  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Club  ;  that  being 
the  case,  he  still  claimed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  chusing  for  himself ;  and  as 
there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Will-o*-Wisp  in  his  disposition, 
he  requested  to  be  distinguished  as 
Spunkie. 

The  time  of  next  meeting  was 
then  fixed,  the  Ploughman  to  be 
Prescs,  who,  on  being  called  on,  to 
give  a  subject  for  discussion,  propo¬ 
sed  the  following  question :  **  MTiich 
of  the  sudden  reverses  of  Fortune- 
Prosperity  or  Adversity, — is  it  most 
difficult  to  bear  with  equanimity 

•  And  as  tlie  object  of  the  Club 
would  still  be  to  elicit  truth,  rather 
than  to  hear  fine  sophistical  speeches, 
it  was  expected  that  every  speaker 


would  deliver  his  real  opinion ;  stat¬ 
ing  his  reasons  as  the  result  of  his 
own  reflections  and  observations  in 
society :  it  would  also  be  desirable 
that  the  speaker  should  illustrate  his 
argument  by  a  short  story,  if  any 
such  occurred  to  his  recollection. 

Should  the  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  produce  any  speechifying  which 
we  conceive  not  unworthy  of  the 
Harum-Scarum  Club,  or  likely  to 
amuse  the  readers  of  that  Miscel¬ 
lany  wherein  the  Institution  is  al¬ 
ready  recorded,  you,  Mr  Editor,  may 
expect  again  to  near  from, 


Your  very  respectful. 

And  most  obedient  Servant, 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  tSVe. 


HarunuScarum  Hall^ 
Burgh  of  Kittleprankie 


kj 
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Lord  Byron  is  certainly  a  quick- 
sighted  personage  enough,  when  the 
foibles,  obliquities,  or  crimes  of 
others  arc  in  question  ;  but  as  bhnd 
as  a  millstone  to  the  peccadilloes 
which  have  been  laid  to  his  own 
charge.  Self-love  is  a  strong  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  composition  of  nis  ge¬ 
nius.  It  seems  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  his  poetical  creed,  that  a  certain 
noble  &ird  can  do  no  wrong.  He 
allies  forth,  lash  in  hand,  in  one  of 
his  wild  moods,  and  unmercifully 
belabours  every  one  he  meets,  with 
whose  look  or  dress  he  takes  it  into 
lus  head  to  be  displeased ;  yet  just 
listen  to  his  own  account  of  nimself, 
and  he  is  the  mildest-mannered 
man”  that  ever  lived  or  6ogged,— full 
of  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and  for¬ 
bearance,— one  who  would  **  give  his 
back  to  the  smiter,  and  his  cheek  to 
him  that  plucked  off  the  hair,”  rather 
than  utter  a  solitary  word  of  remon¬ 
strance,  or  betake  himself  to  an  act 
of  just  retahation.  He  scatters  about 
ordure  like  a  drunken  scavenger; 
yet  he  assures  us  that  his  organs  are 
endowed  with  such  exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility,  that  he  could  almost  ''  die  of 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.”  To  use  his 
own  simile,  “  he  is  like  an  Irishman 
in  a  row— any  body’s  customer;”  he 
knocks  you  down  with  admirable 


promptitude  and  alacrity,  and  shows 
such  perfect  impartiality  in  flooring 
you,  that  you  are  quite  positive  it  can 
proceed  from  no  malice  in  his  heart ; 
yet  if,  just  by  way  of  not  being  too 
deeply  indebted  for  so  striking  a 
proof  of  his  regard,  you  get  upon 
your  legs  again,  and  return  the  com 
pliment  in  the  like  disinterested  fa 
shion,  why,  his  lordship  conceives 
himself  assailed  in  downright  sober 
earnest,  and  straightway  halloos  for 
the  Watch.  Only  look  how  it  has 
fared  with  the  poor  persecuted  Lau¬ 
reate.  He  gives  the  unhappy  Southey 
a  desperate  punch  in  the  ribs,  hrea^ 
upon  his  corny  toes,  kicks  him  in  the 
breach,  grins  intolerably  at  Bath 
Milliners,”  Pantisocracy,  ” 

“  Wat  Tyler,”  and  talks  about 
**  turncoat  existences,”  rancorous 
renegades,”  and  so  forth ;  but  no 
sooner  docs  the  punched, 
upon,  kicked,  scoffed  at,  bedevilled 
Mr  Southey,  gud  up  his  loins,  put 
the  stone  in  nis  sling,  march  forth 
like  David  against  the  giwntic  Phi¬ 
listine,  and  send  his  loidwip  a 
damnable  hit  on  the  jole,  than  up 
springs  he,  furibund  and  foaming 
the  mouth,  to  hurl  at  the  head  of  tn® 
poor  defendant  a  **  New  Vision  ol 
Judgment.” 

Now,  with  submissioDi  all  this  is 
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)t  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  tue.  Modest  is,  certainly,  per  se,  to 
Jr  play.  They  who  give  with  the  be  preferred  to  immodest  language ; 
vord,  must  sometimes  expect  to  get  and  it  is  rather  odd,  we  think,  to  in- 
ith  the  scabbard ;  and  when  they  sinuate,  as  his  lordship  does,  that  vi- 
f»  so.  they  should  digest  it  with  cious  words  are  a  sure  sign  of  virtu- 

Besides,  it  ous  actions ;  or  that  a  man  who  uses 

_ _ ■  ■  ‘1,  that  what  would  expressions  mesurees*,' '  is  necessa- 

"rtainly  be  a  vice  in  any  other  man,  rily  degraded”  and  hypocritical.” 

■  ’  ”  (  a  virtue  in  Lord  Every  species  of  vice  is  “degrading;” 

the  “  manu-  hut  one  species  of  vice  may  be  more 
degrading  than  another ;  and  even  if 
it  were  true,  as  it  sometimes  must  be, 
that  the  language  of  virtue  is  occa¬ 
sionally  hypocritically  assumed,  still 
hypocrisy  is  preferable  to  open  pro¬ 
fanity, — first,  because  it  pays  homage 
to  Virtue  by  borrowing  her  image ; 
secondly,  because  it  does  not,  like 
open  profanity,  injure  by  example  ; 
tnirdly,  because  it  seeks  to  conceal 
vice,  not  to  propagate  it ;  lastly,  be¬ 
cause  the  hypocrite  may  do  good, 
though,  doubtless,  from  a  corrupt 
motive ;  whereas  the  profiigate,  trie 
rake,  the  scofier,  the  infidel,  or  the 
blasphemer,  can  do  nothing  but 
open,  notorious,  and  undoubted  evil, 
his  motive  and  his  conduct,  his 
thoughts  and  his  language,  being  per¬ 
fectly  upon  the  square. 

The  refinement  of  modem  man¬ 
ners  has  happily  banished  from  li¬ 
terature  that  grossness  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  which  disgrace  and  pollute 
t,  plus  the  pages  of  almost  all  our  older 
writers,  and  to  which  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
modes,  gave  fresh  countenance  and 
is  currency.  Lord  Byron  bewails  this, 
,  as  applicable  to  the  and  pretends  that  men  are  still  as 
hypocritical  and  degraded  mass  which  bad  as,  or  worse  than  ever,  and  that 
leavens  the  present  English  genera-  the  affectation  of  delicacy  which  he 
tion,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  de-  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  present  un¬ 
serve.”  Now,  as  to  “  hypocritical,”  happy  generation,  is  the  rankest  and 
nobody  will  accuse  his  lordship  of  most  detestable  hypocrisy,  and  a  sure 
l>eing  hypocritical ;  he  is  “  really”  sign  of  the  corruption  which  this 
one  of  the  mostplain-spoken,  straight-  outward  coating  of  decorum  is  meant 
word  gentlemen  we  ever-  remember  to  varnish  over  and  conceal.  ^  This 
to  have  heard  of ;  and  as  to  “  de-  charitable  kind  of  construction  is  na¬ 
pped,”  we  cannot  venture  to  say  tural  to  his  lordship,  and  he  very  ap- 
exactly  what  we  happen  to  think  propriately  draws  on  Voltaire  to  help 
npon  that  head ;  but  we  do  say,  and  him  out  in  maki^  good  his  point, 
will  maintain  it  against  his  lord-  But  we  would  just  ask  the  noble 
^  Voltaire,  and  the  whole  gang  bard.  Is  a  woman  to  be  held  a  “de- 


(IJ  - - 

what  appetite  they  may. 
does  not  occur  to  uS;  ^ 
cei--  , 

ought  to  be  held  as 
Byron.  For  example, 
facture  of  furniture  for  the  brothel,” 
or  the  scoffing  at  and  blaspheming 
the  Christian  religion,  have  never, 
so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  been 
regarded  by  any  body  as  very  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  modesty  deep-seated 
in  the  heart,  or  of  a  great  superabun¬ 
dance  of  inherent  religion  and  virtue. 
His  lordship,  however,  entertains  a 
different  opinion,  and  attempts  to 
justify  his  own  practice  by  two  pithy 
sophisms  of  that  most  witty  and  ob¬ 
scene  of  all  blasphemers,  Voltaire. 
He  is  aware  that  the  charge  of  las¬ 
civiousness  and  indecency  has  been 
loudly  and  generally  preferred  a-* 
gainst  a  large  portion  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  cantos  of  the  very  poem  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  he  “  contents  himself  with  two 
quotations”  in  answer  to  that  charge, 
which  two  quotations  are  as  follow  : 
“  La  pudeur  s'est  enfuite  des  coeurs, 
ct  s’est  refugiee  sur  les  levres.”— 
“  Plus  les  inoeurs  sont  depraves,  \ 
les  expressions  deviennent  mesurees  ; 
on  croit  regagner  en  langage  ce  qu*on 
a  perdu  en  vertu.”  And  we  are, 
moreover,  informed,  that  “  this 
really  the  fact. 
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wards  his  Maker,  because  he  will  not 
take  his  name  in  vain,  blaspheme  his 
ordinances,  insult  his  ministers,  scoff 
at  the  truths  of  Christianity,  frater¬ 
nize  with  the  Hunts,  the  Hones,  and 
the  Carliles — gloat  over  the  lascivi¬ 
ous  pages  of  Don  Juan,  or  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun — grin 
horribly  an  infidel  laugh  at  the  coarse 
jokes  01  Tom  Paine — or  lend  his  un¬ 
derstanding  to  be  perverted  and  de¬ 
luded  by  the  paltry  sarcasms  and 
shallow  sophisms  of  tlie  French  phim 
losophes  ?  Is  a  writer  to  be  branded 
witn  hypocrisy,  because  he  does  not 
season  his  compositions  with  lewd¬ 
ness  and  sensuality,  in  order  to  en- 
crease  their  sale  by  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
or  to  show  his  contempt  for  whatever 
wise  and  virtuous  men  of  all  ages 
have  held  to  be  praiseworthy  and 
becoming  ? 

We  are  perfectly  aware  how  use¬ 
less  it  is  to  try  to  reason  with  persons 
who  think,  if  any  can  really  and  so¬ 
berly  think,  with  the  author  of  Don 
Juan  ;  and  we  have  hardly  attempt¬ 
ed  it.  But  docs  Lord  Byron  imagine 
that  he  can  lay  a  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  or  delude  the  public  by 
such  despicable  and  flimsy  sce*saw 
as  this  ?  Does  he  seriously  think  that 
men  will  not  see  througn  so  trans¬ 
parent  a  disgtdse  as  that  in  which  he 
would  fain  sculk  from  merited  casti¬ 
gation,  while  in  the  very  act  of  de- 
senrins  it  ?  The  monstrous  indecen¬ 
cies  of  Don  Juan  were  fully  and 
freely  exposed,  and  the  deliberate 
wickedness  that  could  coolly  concoct 
and  indite  so  many  atrocious  insults 
to  religion  and  morality,  was  pour- 
trayed  with  no  foreshortening  or  ex¬ 
tenuation  :  hence  he  feels  and  smarts 
under  the  discipline  which  has  been 
applied  to  him,  and  clings  more 
closely  to  the  offence,  on  account  of 


LAug. 


the  punishment.  He  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  persecuted  man — perse- 
cut^  by  the  degraded  and  hypo¬ 
critical  mass  which  leavens  the  pre¬ 
sent  English  generation,"  and  be- 
pns  to  consider  himself  as  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  Belial,  and  as  justified 
in  hurling  back  contempt  and  de¬ 
fiance  in  the  faces  of  those  who  have 
sought,  perhaps  somewhat  roughly, 
to  iwrsuade  him  to  forsake  the  error 
of  his  ways,  wash  his  hands  of  that 
damned  spot  of  pollution,  which  all 


the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten,  and  rather  devote  his  great, 
and  almost  unrivalled  genius  to  sub¬ 
jects  more  suitable  to  the  proud  gifts 
which  God  has  graciously  bestowed 
on  him,  than  enact  the  Poet-Lau- 
reate  of  lust ;  thus  labouring  to  de 
base  and  degrade  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-men.  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  hypocrisy  is  fair  game, 
wherever  it  appears,  and  that  cant 
religious,  cant  political,  cant  moral, 
and  cant  critical,"  deserve  all  the 
contempt  which  his  Lordship  has 
poured  upon  them  :  but  religion,  jw- 
litics,  ethics,  and  criticism,  are  not 
to  be  proscribed  on  this  account :  the 
“  cant  religious"  is  not  religion ;  the 
cant  political”  is  not  public  princi¬ 
ple  ;  the  ‘‘  cant  moral"  is  not  virtue ; 
the  “  cant  critical"  is  not  honest  and 
impartial  criticism.  Why  will  not 
his  lordship  distinguish  a  little? 
Why  does  he  not  assail  the  abuse, 
instead  of  the  thing  abused  ?  Sin¬ 
cerity  is  not  a  virtue  which  infidels 
monopolize  :  doubt  is  not  naturally 
more  honest  than  belief:  Grotius, 
Newton,  Clarke,  Locke,  Butler,  John, 
son,  were  surely  as  little  ch^eable 
with  hypocrisy  as  Bayle,  Mirabcau, 
D'Alembert,  Rousseau,  or  Voltaire. 
Whence,  then,  all  this  “  cant  scep¬ 
tical,"  this  bitterness,  this  venom, 
against  all  who  profess  their  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
and  their  abomination  of  that  b- 
centiousness  and  wantonness  which 
at  once  corrupt  the  heart,  degrade 
the  understanding,  and  poison  the 
purest  and  most  refined  of  human 
pleasures  ?  If  human  nature  be  “  » 
rogue  and  a  scoundrel,"  infidels  have 
surely  their  share  of  the  roguery 
and  ‘‘  scoundrelism  and  hence  a 

devout  believer  in  the  trutlis  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  Bible,  is  not  necessarily  a 
less  amiable,  honest,  virtuous,  and 
resectable  person,  than  an  admir^ 
of  Boccacio,  Aretino,  Bembo,  or  the 
Duke  de  Biron.  Persecution, 

Lord  Byron  tells  us,  **  is  not  refuta¬ 
tion,  nor  even  triumph we  know 
it ;  no  more  is  abuse : — nay,  ni^» 
li^ralism  is  not  liberality,  infidehty 
is  not  sincerity,  hard  words  are  not 
reasoning.  The  real  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  all  this  dc^icable 
and  scurrility  about  rel^ous,  poht>' 
c^  and  moral  hypocrisy,  is 
disguise,  a  cover,  a  mask,  assume® 
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ilie  more  effectually  to  assail^  not  the  to  he  appears,  along  with  his  fellow’- 
abuses  of  religion  or  morality,  but  slave,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  both ;  purchased  at  the  same  time,  and  in- 
and  since  it  has  become  rather  peri-,  troduced  into  the  Seraglio  apparently 
lous  to  have  recourse  to  argument  in  for  the  same  purpose,  before  Ismail, 
such  a  cause,  to  try,  by  means  of  per-  then  besieged  by  Suwarrow,  offers  his 
severing  mockery  and  ridicule,  to  era-  services  as  a  volunteer,  and  performs 
(licate  from  the  public  mind  every  prodigies  of  valour.  This  and  the 
I’eelin"  and  principle  most  hallowed  following  Canto  (viii.)  are  occupied 
and  inost  sacred.  This  may  appear  with  the  details  of  the  assault  of 
a  hard  saying ;  but  there  are  exam-  the  place,  which  the  Turks,  as  usual, 
pies  enow  in  Don  Juan  to  bear  it  defended  with  desperate  courage, 
out,  as  we  shall  show  by  a  few  in-  and  the  Russians  carried  at  a  dread- 
stances,  taken  at  random :  ful  sacrifice  of  lives.  His  Lord- 

ship,  however,  suppresses  the  fact, 
Ecclesiastes  said,  that  all  is  Vanity—  that,  after  the  assault,  the  Russian 
Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  barbarian,  (the  hero  of  Novi,  as 

or  show  It  he  has  been  called  in  this  country,) 

By  te  examples  of  ,™e  Cta^,ty  5  Turks  to  the  sword, 

"  *  “  ^  ^  with  truly  Muscovite  sang-froid. 

*  The  first  of  these  three  additional 

Again :  Cantos  is  a  piece  of  unredeemed  and 

Th«  columns  were  in  movemen^  one  and  unrelieved  sensuality  and  indecency  ; 

y]l  the  second  and  third,  which  are  filled 

But  of  the  portion  which  uttack*d  by  wa-  with  the  details  of  the  siege,  contain 
ter,  some  very  powerful  description,  and 

Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall,  occasional  passages  of  great  beauty 
Though  led  by  Arseniew,  that  great  son  of  and  strengtn,  followed  close  at  the 
slaughter,  heels,  however,  by  that  incessant 

As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  mockery  of  human  feelings  and  hu- 

man  sufferings  for  which  this  poem, 
“  Carnage”  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  ^3  well  as  most  others  of  the  noble 

ifi  ,  .  bard,  are  remarkable :  nay,  when  he 

rspea  tmth,  she  is  Christ  s  sister,  and  succeeds  in  touching  a  higher  string, 
s  now  ‘  av  d  as  m  the  Holy  Land.  calling  up  nobler  emotions  than 

Once  more ;  for  to  give  a  correct  usual,  he  is  sure  to  turn  his  own  ef- 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  vices  fort,  however  successful,  into  ridi- 
we  have  named  predominate,  we  cule, — so  that  mockery  is  the  omne 
would  require  to  quote  two-thirds  in  uno,  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
of  these  Cantos :  and  the  end  of  the  poem.  From  the 

Oh,  enviable  Brioreus !  with  thy  hand* 

And  he«ls,  if  thou  hadat  aU  things  mul-  5  *6  two  last  will  suPP^y 

tiplied  With  some  specimens  of  very  powCT- 

In  such  proportion !  &c.  &c.  writing.  We  shall  begin  with 

^  ’  the  portrait  of  SuwarofF,  which  is,  we 

"Ut  we  must  now  address  ourselves  have  reason  to  believe,  a  finished 
more  jljrectly  to  these  additional  Can-  likeness  of  the  original — 

1  he  Sixth  takes  up  the  history  _ the  greatest  Chief 

on  Juan,  where  the  Fifth  left  it.  That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 
the  Seraglio,  in  female  attire.  Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief, 

and  altogether  the  most  extraordina- 
black  ^  ry  madman  the  world  has  ever  beheld, 

jn-atifv  “  th  *  introduce  to  — «frora  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the 

SultaL  ”  ‘  phantasy  of  a  Swede”— and  from  the  Swede”  to- 

crossed  in  o  ^  scheme,  however,  is  quj-  present  business  is  to  quote: 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 

ces  unpleasant  occurren-  por,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

Ke  piaw,  which  render  it  ne-  in  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were 
mour  tn  ^  youth  and  his  para-  deem’d  Cossacques 

Suit.  »  u  ®  *  French  leave  of  the  For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer 
nsharam.  In  the  Seventh  Can-  view. 
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They  hod  but  little  t>aggage  at  their 
backs. 

For  there  were  but  three  sliirts  between 
the  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  U|X)n  two  Ukraine 
hacks. 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  de¬ 
cried. 

In  this  plain  {lair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide. 

“  Great  joy  to  London  now  !'*  says  some 
great  fool. 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination. 

Which  to  that  bottle-conjurer,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination  ; 

So  that  the  streets  of  coloured  lamps  arc 

full. 

That  Sage  (said  John)  surrenders  at 
discretion 

His  iHirse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even 
his  nonsense. 

To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one 
sense. 

*Ti8  strange  that  he  should  further  ‘Mamn 
his  eyes,” 

For  they  are  damn*d :  that  once  all 
famous  oath 

Is  to  the  Devil  now  no  further  prize. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calLsWealth,  and  taxes.  Paradise  ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony 
growth. 

Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  w'ont 
examine. 

Or  sw  ears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Fa¬ 
mine. 

But  to  the  tale :  Great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French 
Coesacque, 

O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas 
lamp. 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack ; 

like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  lea^  beholders  on  a  boggy  wralk. 

He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a  dancing  light. 

Which  all  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wnong  or 
nghL 

But,  ceriet,  matters  took  a  diflhrcnt  face : 

There  wras  enthusiasm  and  much  ap- 
plauae, 

The  fle^  and  camp  saluted  with  great 
grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their 
cause. 

Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair¬ 
ed  flawrs 

In  former  works,  made  new,  prepar'd 
fascines. 

And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

*Tia  thus  the  spirit  of  a  sin^c  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  di¬ 
rection. 
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As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind 
Or  rooms  the  herd  beneath  the  bull’! 
protection ; 

Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind. 

Or  a  bell-w'ether  form  the  flock's  con. 
nection 

By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to 
victual  ; 

Such  is  the  sw  ay  of  your  great  men  o’er 
little. 

The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ;  you 
w'ould  have  thought 
That  they  W'ere  going  to  a  marriage 
feast : 

(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good 
aught. 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  atlea5it.) 
There  w'as  not  now  a  luggage-buy  Imi 
sought 

Danger  and  spoil  w'ith  ardour  much  en* 
creas'd ; 

And  why  ?  because  a  little,  odd,  old  man, 
Stript  to  his  shirt,  w'as  come  to  lead  the 
van. 

But  so  it  was ;  and  every  preparation 
Was  made  with  all  alacrity  ;  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  sia* 
tion. 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to 
burst 

Upon  the  foe :  the  second's  ordination 
Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter: 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack’d  by 
w'ater. 

New  batteries  w'ere  erected ;  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  Unanimity, 
.That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  pre* 
vail’d. 

As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  ex¬ 
tremity  ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dispell’d, 
Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  Sublimity, 
While  SouvarofT,  determin'd  to  obtain  it. 
Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the 
bayonet. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  Commwder 
In  chief,  in  proper  person  deign’d  to 
drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to 
squander 

His  time  a  corporal's  duty  to  * 
Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  »t 
fll: 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder 
(which 

Wat  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch* 

Also,  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce, 

Like  men  with  turbans,  acUnitars, 
dirks, 
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And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these 
machines, 

Bv  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks ; 
And*  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic 
scenes, 

He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the 
works ; 

At  which  your  wise  mensnew’d  in  phrases 
witty : 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  he  took  the 
city. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the 

i 

Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 
A  stem  repose  ;  w  hich  you  would  scarce 
conceive ; 

Yet  men  resolv’d  to  dash  through  thick 
and  thin 

Arc  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled there  was  little  din, 
For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home 
and  friends, 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert, 
Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting, 
pondering. 

For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most 
wondering ; 

Hero,  buffoon,  half>demon  and  half-dirt. 
Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  plun¬ 
dering  ; 

Now  Mars,  now  Momus ;  and  when  bent 
to  storm 

A  fortress,  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

The  opening  of  Canto  viii.,  which 
describes  the  commencement  of  the 
assault,  is  truly  redeeming, — if  in- 
d^  any  thing  could  redeem  the  ma¬ 
nifold  vices  of  the  poem. 
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The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of 
gore. 

And  why  ?  because  it  brings  self-appro- 
totion  ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare. 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  iiensions  from  a 
nation. 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left 
to  spare, 

A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption 
gape  or  stare. 

Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  freedom’s  bat¬ 
tles, 

Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  murder's  rat¬ 
tles. 

And  such  they  ar&-:>and  such  they  will 
be  found. 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  l)attle-fleld  is  holy  ground. 
Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not 
worlds  undone. 

How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound! 
While  the  mere  victor’s  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will 
be 

A  watchword  till  the  Future  shall  be  free^ 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist 
allow’d 

Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artiUery’s 
flame. 

Which  arch’d  the  horizon  like  a  flery 
cloud, 

And  in  the  Danube’s  wato^  shone  the 
siune, 

A  mirror’d  HeU!  The  voUeying  roar,  and 
loud 

Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal, 
o’ercame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder;  for  Hea¬ 
ven’s  flashes 


All  was  prepar’d— .the  fire,  the  sword,  the 
men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 
i  larch’d  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent 
to  slay,— 

A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding 

"  were  heroes,  which  cut  off 

in  vain, 

!nimediately  in  others  grew  again. 

Hi-^ry  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross: 
nut  could  w  e  know  them  in  detail, 
perchance 

n  Wandi^  the  profit  and  the  loaa, 

» merit  it  by  no  means  might  cn- 

To 

A:  ^wws, 

done,  mere  conquest  to  ad« 

vance. 


Spore,  or  smite  rarely*— Man’s  make  mil¬ 
lions  ashes ! 

The  column  order’d  on  the  assault,  scarce 
pass’d 

Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few 
toises. 

When  np  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at 
last. 

Answering  the  Christian'  thunders  wHh 
like  voices ; 

Then  one  vast  fire,  ahr,  earth  and  stream 
embraced, 

Which  rock’d  as  ’twere  beneath  the 
migh^  noises  ; 

While  the  whole  rampart  biased  like  Etna, 
when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  Ms  den. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  Allah  !** 
rose 

In  the  same  moment,  load  as  even  ths 
roar 
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Of  War’s  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  Are  touch’d  with  a  desire  to  shield  and 
foes  save ; — 

Hurling  defiance:  city,  stream,  and  A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demUgod^ 
shore  Are  they— now  furious  as  the  sweeping 

Resounded  “  Allah  !”  and  the  clouds  wave, 

which  close  Now  moved  with  pity  :  even  as  some. 

W ith  thick’ning  canopy  the  conflict  o’er,  times  nods 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.  Hark  !  The  ru^ed  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 
through  Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage 

All  sounds  it  pierceth,  “  Allah  !  Allah  !  mind. 

Hu !” 

-  .  .  -  ,  -  .  But  he  would  not  be  iaketi,  and  replied 

The  description  of  the  assault  is  propositions  of  surrender 

spread  over  too  great  a  space,  and  in-  jjy  mowing  Christians  dow'n  on  every  side, 
terspersed  with  too  much  of  the  stuff  as  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  ai 
with  which  Don  Juan  abounds,  to  Bender, 

render  it  possible  to  extract  it  entire.  His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  de. 
as  we  could  have  wished.  The  rea-  •  fled ; 

der  may  take  the  following  exquisite  Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less 
stanza  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet’s  tender, 

better  and  nobler  mood.  As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience. 

The  city’s  taken-only  part  by  part-  ^pt  to  wear  out  on  triBing  provocation. 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore ;  there’s  u 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
not  a  street  a.**?.,  u 

Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  des-  Expended  all  their  Eastern  phra«. 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  ”  f®**  ®  sa  e,  ju 

beat. 

Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art  *" 

In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  heat  „  ,,  apology  _ 

Of  carnage,  like  the  NUe’s  sun-sodden 

He  hew’d  away,  like  doaors  of  theo- 

Engender’d  monstrous  shapes  of  every  ._4 

‘  ^  When  they  dispute  with  sceptics,  and 

The  episode  of  the  httle  child,  struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their 
found  by  J uan,  clmging  for  shelter  to  nurses, 

the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  rescued 

by  him  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slight* 
the  Cossaques,  would  have  been  ex-  _  .l., 

tremely  touching,  had  it  not  been  be¬ 
devilled  by  that  accursed  mockery 
which  tile  poet  will  indulge  upon 
every  event,  and  every  subject.  We 


oath. 

Upon  his  angry  Sultanship,  pell-mell, 
And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding 
wroth 

At  such  a  pertinacious  Infidel, 

And  pour’d  upon  him  and  his  sons  like 
rain. 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.  At  last  they 
perish’d— 

His  second  son  w'as  levell’d  by  a  shot  i 
His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth, 
most  cherish’d 

Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  1^ 
“  The  fiah,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother 

y  disport-  ^  Murtah’d, 
abomina-  Had  been  neglected,  ill-iiaed,  and  what 
‘not,  ‘  •  , 

The  truly  Because  d^orm’d,  yet  died  all  game  ana 
bottom,  .  ^ 

ve  opprest  ‘  To  save  a  sire  who  blush’d  that  he  Dty” 
him. 


shall  therefore  pass.it  over,  and  give 
that  of  “  the  brave  Tartar  Khan,” 
or  Sultan,  who,  **  flanked  by  five 
brave  sons,”  fought  to  the  last,  scorn¬ 
ing  to  yield  to  the  victorious  Musco¬ 
vites,  tnough  all  other  resistance  had 
nearly  ceased.  It  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  first  stanza  of  this  extract :  on 
reading  it  he  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  regret  with  us,  that  the  man  who 
is  capable  of  producing  poetry  in 
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The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tar¬ 
tar, 

As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick’d  out  fora  martyr, 
Who  only  saw’  the  black-eyed  girls  in 
green. 

Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't 
take  quarter 

On  Earth,  in  Paradise  ;  and  when  once 
seen. 

Those  Houris,  like  all  other  pretty  crea¬ 
tures. 

Do  just  whate’er  they  please,  by  dint  of 
features.  > 

And  what  they  pleas’d  to  do  with  the 
young  Khan 

In  Heaven,  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to 
guess ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young 
man 

To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no 
less ; 

And  that’s  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why,  if 
we  scan 

A  Held  of  battle’s  ghastly  wilderness. 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran 
body. 

You’ll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  cox¬ 
combs  bloody. 

Your  Houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 
In  loping  off  your  lately-married  men 
Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their 
measure. 

And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim 
again. 

Or  dull  Repentance  hath  had  dreary  lei¬ 
sure 

To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and 
then. 

And  thus  your  Houri  (it  may  be)  disputes 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate 
fruits. 

Thus  the  young  Khan, .  with  Houris  in 
his  sight. 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four 
young  brides. 

But  bravely  rush’d  on  his  first  heavenly 
night. 

In  short,  howe’er  our  better  Faith  de¬ 
rides. 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Mos¬ 
lems  fight. 

As  though  there  were  one  Heaven  and 
none  besides, — 

her^  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  Heaven 
n  Hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or 
seven. 

So  fully  flash’d  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 
nat  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his 
heart, 

*  •”  Paradise 

*tn  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  a- 
PMt,  ^ 


And  bright  Eternity,  without  disguise. 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise, 
dart 

With  Prophets,  Houris,  Angels,  Saints, 
descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blaze,— and  then  he 
died: 

But,  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face. 

The  good  old  Khan,  who  long  had 
ceas’d  to  see 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race. 

Who  grew  like  Cedars  round  him  glo¬ 
riously — 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  w’hich  he  became  like  a  fell’d 
tree. 

Paus'd  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and 
cast 

A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his 
point. 

Stopp’d  as  if  once  more  willing  to  con¬ 
cede 

Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  a- 
roint !” 

As  he  before  had  done.  He  did  not 
heed 

Their  pause  nor  signs :  his  heart  was  out 
of  joint. 

And  shook  (  till  now  unshaken)  like  a 
reed. 

As  he  look’d  down  upon  his  children  gone. 

And  felt — though  done  w  ith  life — he  was 
alone. 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor : — ^with  a 
spring 

Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he 
flung. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 

Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he 
clung 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might 
wring. 

Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced 
his  young ; 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons. 

In  one  wdde  wound  pour’d  forth  his  soul 
at  once. 

*Tis  strange  enough— the  rough,  tough 
soldiers,  who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  ca^ 
reer 

Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced 
through. 

And  lay  before  them  with  his  children 
near. 

Touch’d  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew. 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though 
no  tear 

Flow’d  from  their  blood-shot  eyes,  all  red 
with  strife. 

They  honour'd  such  determined  scorn  of 
life. 
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Ju(lf;ing  by  the  bigns  of  the  times, 
the  following  ))olitical  prognostica¬ 
tion  is  not,  we  fear,  very  wide  of  the 
mark. 


But  never  mind  “  God  save  the  king!” 
and  kings ! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will 
longer— 

1  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  w'ho  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the 
stronger. 

The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  har¬ 
ness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong 
her 

Beyond  the  rules  of  posting,-i*and  the 
mob 

At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 


Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous 
words. 

Since  “  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,”  and 
“  Upharsin,” 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of 
swords. 

Heaven  help  me  I  Tm  but  little  of  a 
parson : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the 
Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime ;  the  Prophet  wrote  no 
farce  on 

The  fate  of  nations  but  this  Buss  so 
witty 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning 
city. 


At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and 
then. 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebble 
’gainst  a  giant ; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 

Snatch  w'hen  despair  makes  human 
hearts  less  pliant. 

Then  comes  the  tug  of  war,  'twill 
come  again, 

1  rather  doubt,  and  1  would  fain  say 
“  Fie  on't,” 

If  1  had  not  perceiv'd  that  Revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  Earth  from  Hell's 
pollution. 


He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and 
groans. 

Which  few  will  sing,  1  trust,  Init  none 
forget  it— 

For  I  will  teach  if  possible  the  stones 

To  rise  against  Earth’s  tyrants.  Never 
let  it 

Be  said,  that  we  still  truckle  unto 
thrones?;— 

But  ye— our  children's  children!  think 
how  we 

Show’d  tohat  ihingt  were  before  the 
world  was  free ! 


In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  Byron 
has  a  noble  sympathy  with  liberty, 
and  a  just  abnorrence  of  the  leagued 
and  crowned  oppressors  of  the  earth, 
now  occupied  in  filling  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  their  crimes  against  humani¬ 
ty,  and  in  attempting  to  crush  that 
spirit  which  they  want  the  skill  to 
guide,  as  much  as  the  power  ulti¬ 
mately  to  subdue,  and  which  will  one 
day  break  forth  like  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  flood,  uprooting  their  unhallow¬ 
ed  thrones,  and  sweeping  away  every 
fragment  of  despotism  mm  the  face 
of  the  earth. 


That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  *tis  for  you ; 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millen¬ 
nium. 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were 
true 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  w'ould 
pen  you  ’em. 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too  !— 

Yet  if  perchance  remember’d,  still  dis¬ 
dain  you  ’em 

More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 

Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not 
with  gore. 


Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror— a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his 
trade. 

While  moeques  and  streets,  beneath  his 
eyes,  like  thatch 

Blaz'd,  and  the  cannon’s  roar  was 
scarce  allay’d. 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  dis¬ 
patch  ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said  : 

“  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress !” 
(  Power  i 

EtcimU!  suchnomet  minskd!)  “  Is- 
mail's  our’s !” 


And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of 
thrones, 

Aqd  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  Mammoth  s 
bones. 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things 
could  see. 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones. 
The  {Peasant  riddles  (jIt  Fuiurity-- 
Gucssing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  Pyrainid. 


The  faults  and  vices  of  these  ad¬ 
ditional  Cantos  have  already  been, 
in  some  measure,  indicated,  andjac 
shall  not  repeat  them.  In  such  » 
production,  which,  in  many  p»f^» 
exhibits  his  Lordslrip*s  poetical 
era  in  their  full  strength,  we  cannot 
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help  thinking,  however,  that  vile 
nuns  and  bad  jokes  are  not  only  out 
of  place,  and  in  villanous  taste,  but 
totally  unworthy  of  a  poet  of  such 
high  reputation.  What  can  be  more 
miserable,  for  example,  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pun  ? 

I  wonder  (although  Mars,  no  doubt, a 
god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man’s  name  in  a  bulletin^ 

May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ? 

or  more  quaint  and  drivelling  than 
the  following  joke  } 

One  of  the  valorous  “  Smiths”  w  hom  wc 
shall  miss, 

Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed 
to  “  pith 

But  ’tis  a  name  so  spread  o’er  “  Sir”  and 
“  Madam,” 

That  one  would  think  the  first  w’ho 
bore  it  “  Adam.” 

Hut  still  there  is  no  great  falling  off 
of  i>ower  upon  the  whole,  as  a  certain 
oracle  of  the  South  has  sagely  opin¬ 
ed.  From  the  Seventh  and  Elighth 
Fanto,  as  fine  passages  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  as  from  any  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  works ;  and  but  for  that  ex¬ 
cess  of  mockery,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  the  whole  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  assault  of  Ismail,  with  its 
accompaniments,  might  safely  be 
jdaced  in  competition  with  whatever 
is  most  powerful,  vigorous,  and  strik¬ 
ing,  in  English  poetry. 

We  observe  tnat  this  poem  is  now, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  all  literary  pi- 
i^tes,  more  especially  Benbow  and 
Heea,  presented  in  one  form  for  the 
rich,  and  another  for  the  poor,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  it  is  made  acces- 
I  sible  for  the  reasonable  price  of  one 
j  ^1‘dling.  We  should  certainly  con- 
\  sider  this  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
I  ceeding  on  the  part  of  a  publisher 


of  Lord  Byron’s  Works,  did  we  not 
recollect  to  what  it  ought,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  to  be  ascribed,  namely,  that 
most  extraordinary  decision  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  case  of 
Cain,'*  and  Professor  Lawrence's 
Lectures,"  according  to  which,  a 
book  calculated  to  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
poison  the  public  mind  by  its  gross¬ 
ness  and  indecency,  may  be  pirated 
with  impunity,  disseminated  without 
limit  or  restraint,  and  rendered  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  worst  consequences, 
which  the  author,  however  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  proselytism,  could 
have  desired.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  every  cranny  and  crevice 
by  which  light  may  find  its  way  to 
the  mind  of  a  great  Luminary  of  the 
Law  ;  but  to  persons  who  live  and 
breathe  in  a  humbler  sphere  than 
the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  this 
decision,  both  as  it  affects  a  certain 
kind  of  property,  and  influences  the 
public  welfare,  certainly  appears,  to 
say  the  least,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  judgments  ever  pronounced 
from  the  Chancery  Bench.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  whatever  there 
is  of  mischievous  in  the  poem  be¬ 
fore  us,  must  now  find  its  way  to 
almost  every  class  of  readers,  in  this 
reading  age,  and  by  consequence  fall 
into  the  hands  of  many,  whose  pas¬ 
sions  it  will  inflame,  whose  inex¬ 
perience  it  will  betray,  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  it  will  corrupt,  whose  religion 
it  will  dissipate;  which  effects  arc 
necessarily  to  be  ascribe<l,  in  part,  to 
the  Presiding  Wisdom"  which  pro¬ 
secutes  the  Hunts,  the  Hones,  and 
the  Carliles,  and  refuses  a  simple 
injunction  to  stop  the  issue  of  the 
poison  concocted  by  the  Byrons  and 
the  Lawrences.  Out  u|X)n  such 
Wisdom,"  wherever  it  **  pre¬ 
sides  !" 


I 
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■lOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OP  OEKERAL  SAN  MARTIN,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS 
ON  THE  NEW  PERUVIAN  CONSTITUTION. 


Don  Jose  de  San  Martin  was 

^  village  or 
vn  belonging  to  the  missions  of 
rtguay,  of  wnich  province  his  fa- 
wu  governor.  At  eight  years  of 


ed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  servic 
and  was  present  in  all  the  campaig 
of  the  Spaniards  against  France,  d 
ring  the  Revolution.  In  1808  he  w 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Marouis  of  L 


noKi  ‘  piacea  in  the  college  of  sinated  by  the  populace  o 

‘c*  at  Madrid.  Having  complet-  next  served  under  General  Castanos, 
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and  distinji^ished  himself  at  the  me¬ 
morable  ahair  of  Baylen,  where,  by 
the  gross  inca^iacity  of  their  comman¬ 
der,  Dupont  s  army  was  surround¬ 
ed,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
forced  to  capitulate  to  the  tumultuary 
levies  of  the  patriots.  With  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  successively  attached  to  the 
armies  of  Andalusia,  of  the  Centre, 
of  Estremadura,  and  of  Portugal.  At 
length,  however,  the  provinces  of 
llio  de  la  Plata  having  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  Spanish  Colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  and  proclaimed 
their  independence,  San  Martin  im¬ 
mediately  set  out  for  England, 
whence  he  embarked  for  Buenos 
Ayres. 

As  soon  as  he  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  his  native  country,  whither 
his  reputation  had  gone  before  him, 
the  Government  resolved  to  organize 
a  squadron  of  horse ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  Army  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  as  it  was  then  called,  could 
boast  a  corps  of  grenadiers  d  cheval, 
whose  disapline,  manoeuvres,  and 
gallantry,  were  tlie  subject  of  general 
admiration.  At  the  head  of  loO  men 
of  this  corps,  San  IVlartin  attacked 
and  totally  defeated  a  force  of  500 
men,  which  the  Governor  of  Monte 
Video  had  sent  to  Upper  Perana  to 
attack  the  infant  republic  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  province.  For  this  service  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

But  the  arms  of  the  Republic  w’^ere 
less  fortunate  on  the  fields  of  Vilca- 
pujio  and  Agouroa.  San  Martin  was 
ordered  to  repair  these  disasters,  and 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Lima,  whose  army,  superior  in 
number,  and  elated  with  victory, 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  tlie 
new  Government.  By  his  zeal  and  en¬ 
terprise  he  revivetl  the  courage  of  the 
vanmiished  republicans,  and  kept 
the  t'iceroy  in  check  ;  but  the  state 
of  his  health,  which  had  been  ifti- 
paired  by  continual  exertion  in  an  in- 
sdubrious  climate,  forced  him  to  re¬ 
sign  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
to  retire  for  a  little  to  CordoM,  in 
Tucuman.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  resume  active  service,  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  tlie  command  of  the 
province  of  Cago,  the  defence  of 
which  was  then  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance ;  and  during  his  short  ad¬ 
ministration  j  he  appears  to  have  act¬ 


ed  with  great  wisdom  and  energy. 
Affairs  speedily  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect ;  tlie  instruction  and  discipline 
of  the  army  were  improved ;  more 
direct  and  easy  communications  were 
established  ;  a  canal  was  formed  for 
conveying  the  waters  which  now  fer- 
tilize  these  immense  plains ;  a  new 
city  was  founded  upon  the  banks  of 
this  canal ;  and  Mendoza,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province,  was  enlarged  and 
embellished :  benefits  which  will  se¬ 
cure  to  San  Martin  the  eternal  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  It  is  thus  that  the  memory 
of  Turgot  will  live  in  the  Limousin, 
even  when  the  rest  of  France  shall 
probably  have  forgotten  his  services 
and  his  virtues. 

But  while  these  different  events 
left  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
in  South  America  still  in  uncertain¬ 
ty,  that  of  the  mother  country  had 
just  been  decided.  The  French  oc¬ 
cupation  had  ceased,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  had  ascended  the  throne  ;  New 
Spain  had  been  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  Viceroy  Apodaca ;  Mo- 
rillo  kept  in  check  the  provinces  of 
Venezuela  and  Cundina  Marca;  Oso¬ 
rio,  and  his  successor  Marco,  ri vetted 
the  chains  of  the  Chilians  ;  a  Portu¬ 
guese  garrison  occupied  Monte  Vi¬ 
deo  ;  the  Royalists  were  masters  of 
Upper  Peru ;  in  a  word,  Buenos 
Ayres  was,  at  this  period,  the  only 
asylum  of  liberty  and  independent 
in  Spanish  America. 

T  wo  armies  threatened  at  the  same 
instant  the  province  of  Cuja :  that  of 
Peru  was  more  remote ;  but  that  of 
Chili,  amounting  to  about  8000  men, 
all  excellent  troops,  was  more  for¬ 
midable  in  the  existing  state  of  aflldrs 
at  the  beginning  of  1817.  General 

San  Martin,  therefore,  formed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  attacking  it  first ;  but  it  was 
necessary,  if  possible,  to  divide  die 
enemy’s  force.  Reports  were  accord¬ 
ingly  circulated,  wliich  succeetl^l  m 
misleading  the  Governor  of  Chili>  aw 
San  Martin  moved  off  towards  the 
north  with  5000  men,  while  the  en^ 
my  were  expecting  him  in  the  sooth- 
For  the  first  time,  a  train  of 
traversed  the  snows  of  the  CordiHf* 
ras  of  the  Andes.  Men  engaged  ^ 
the  glorious  struggle  for  liberty 
independence  could  alone  haw® 
countered  and  triumphed 
difficulties  and  privations  of  so  ho 
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ami  hazardous  passage.  This  forrai- 
ilable  barrier  being  at  length  crossed, 
the  llepublican  army,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  encountered  the  ene¬ 
my  at  Chacabuco.  It  was  inferior 
in  number,  but  determined  to  con- 


(luer :  the  victory  was  complete,  and 
delivered  Chili  from  the  yoke  of  the 


mother  country.  The  Royalist  Ge¬ 
neral,  Marqiiali,  was  killra  on  the 
Held  of  battle ;  the  wreck  of  the  van¬ 
quished  army  took  refuge  in  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Talcahuano ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  province  submitted  to  the  Inde- 
j)endents.  Thus  an  encounter,  which 
in  Europe  would,  at  most,  have  been 
only  an  atfiiir  of  the  advanced  guard, 
sufficed,  in  America,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  New  State. 

In  the  excess  of  their  joy  and  CTa- 
titude,  the  Chilians  decreed  the  chief 
command  to  the  General  who  had 
just  restored  them  to  liberty  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  most  urgent  solicitations, 
San  Martin  refused  to  accept,  de¬ 
claring  that  no  one  appeared  to  him 
more  worthy  of  this  high  rank  than 
Ids  companion  in  arras,  the  gallant 
O’Higgins,  to  whom  he  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  victory  of  Cha¬ 
cabuco.  Public  opinion  confirmed 
this  choice,  and  the  Liberator  of  Chili 
returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  order 
to  organize  a  new  expedition  against 
Peru.  Before  his  departure,  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  San  Jago  offered  him  a 
considerable  present ;  which  he  did 
not  refuse,  but  ordered  it  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  formation  of 
a  public  library,  with  which  that  ca¬ 
pital  was  still  unprovided.  Some 
time  previous,  he  had  given  up  the 
half  of  his  allowance  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  for  which  generous 
puipose,  his  wife  had  also  parted 
"witn  her  diamonds  and  jewels. 

MTiile  General  San  Martin  was 
occupied  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  prepa- 
to  undertake,  in  behalf  oi  Peru, 
'▼hat  he  had  already  so  happily  exe¬ 
cuted  in  favour  of  Chili,  O’Higgins 
entered  into  arrangements  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
pnrjK^  of  obtaining  ships,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Chilian  navy  capable  of 
opposing  all  attempts  by  sesi*  oil 
e  part  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru, 
•ptoit  the  infant  republic.  Circum- 
j'totified  the  prudent  an- 

&“?  “f  ;  but,  un- 

nately,  the  veswST he  had  pro- 

xiii.  ^ 


cured  could  not  arrive  in  time  to 
prevent  the  Viceroy  Pezuela  from 
disembarking,  at  Talcahuano,  a  new 
army  of  5000  men.  These  troops, 
commanded  by  Osorio,  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  garrison  of  the  place, 
and  immediately  commenced  their 
march  for  the  capital  of  Chili,  ’fhe 
Republican  army,  amounting  to  9000 
men,  under  the  orders  of  San  Mar¬ 
tin  and  O’ Higgins,  soon  appeared  in 
sight.  The  Iloyalists  were  inferior 
in  number,  and  their  General,  doubt¬ 
ful  of  success,  should  he  risk  a  ge¬ 
neral  battle,  determined  on  a  nigbt- 
attack,  which  succeeded  beyond  his 
utmost  hopes.  The  Republicans  were 
surprised  and  routed,  almost  without 
hringa  gun;  but  fortunately  the  right 
wing,  under  General  Las  Heras,  af¬ 
ter  surmounting  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties,  effected  its  retreat,  and  took  up 
a  position  under  the  walls  of  the  ca¬ 
pital,  about  eighty  Castilian  leagues 
from  Cancha  Rayada,  the  name  of 
the  place,  where,  by  the  negligent 
temerity  of  the  commanders,  or  some 
otlier  cause  yet  unexplained,  Chilian 
liberty  had  been  nearly  extin^ished. 

To  repair  these  disasters,  the  Chi¬ 
lians  had  still  their  courage,  and 
San  Martin.  In  the  space  ot  fifteen 
days,  that  able  General  returned  to 
San  Jago.  re-established  confidence, 
collect^  an  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  enemy  at  Maipo,  three  leases 
from  the  capital.  This  time  Oso¬ 
rio  had  the  advantage  in  point  of 
number,  and  his  army  was  wholly 
composed  of  chosen  troops ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  triamph  of  his  adversary 
was  complete,  and  the  Royalist  army 
almost  totally  destroyed.  General 
Osorio  arrived  at  Talcahuano  with 
only  seventy-three  men ;  all  the  rest 
were  either  killed  or  made  prison- 


The  victory  of  Maipo  did  not  re¬ 
move  the  fears  of  General  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
American  Republics.  Convinced 
that,  while  the  state  of  that  country 
continued  unchanged,  Peru  would 
menace  them  incessantly,  and  render 
any  permanent  ornnization  impossi¬ 
ble,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  centre 
o£  the  Royalist  power.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  proceed  ouce  more  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  there  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  expedition  which  he 
C  c 
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was  meditating.  The  state  of  the 
roads,  and  his  bad  health,  prevented 
him  from  returning  to  Chili  till  the 
end  of  October.  In  the  meantime, 
the  navy  of  the  new  Republic  had, 
been  formed,  and  the  Cnilian  Ad¬ 
miral,  Don  Manuel  Blanco,  had  cap¬ 
tured,  near  Talcahuano,  the  Maria 
Isabella,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
convoy  which  had  sailed  from  Cadiz 
for  Callao.  Soon  after,  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  arrived,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  Chilian  squadron.  His  orders 
were  to  proceed  to  attack,  in  the  bay 
of  Callao,  the  naval  force  of  Spain, 
the  destruction  of  which  would  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  projected  expedition.  But  every 
thing  was  not  yet  ready  for  this  great 
enterprize,  and  the  finances  of  Chili 
were  exhausted.  The  indefatigable 
San  Martin  once  more  set  out  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1819.  He  had  been  recalled 
to  that  city  by  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
llepublic,  justly  alarmed  by  the  great 
preparations  making  at  Cadiz,  the 
object  of  which,  it  was  well  known, 
was  the  re-conquest  of  Buenos  Ay¬ 
res  :  besides,  he  hoped,  by  his  media¬ 
tion,  to  terminate  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  his  country  and  the  per¬ 
fidious  Artigas;  and  he  calculated 
upon  the  resources  which  he  would 
find  there  for  enabling  him  to  bring 
to  a  successful  issue  the  important 
ext^ition  against  Peru. 

This  journey  was  not  completed. 
He  had  received  timely  information, 
that  a  chief  of  brigands,  Jose  Mi¬ 
guel  Carrera,  was  laying  in  ambush, 
with  his  gang,  at  a  certain  pass  or 
defile,  for  the  purpose  of  assassina¬ 
ting  him.  Had  he  proceeded  three 
leagues  farther,  he  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  these  ruffians.  He 
returned,  therefore,  to  Mendoza, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  as 
far  as  Chili,  if  the  route  througli  the 
provinces  of  La  Plata  should  not  be¬ 
come  safe.  But  the  state  of  his 
health  had  been  grievously  altered, 
and  the  most  frightful  disorder 
reigned  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
to  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Pla- 

Government  of 
Cliili  urged  him  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Tjiheraiinff  Army  of 
PerUf  promising  to  remove  every  ob¬ 


stacle,  and  to  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  expedition ;  on  the  o- 
ther,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  insisted  that  he  should 
immediately  march  back  the  division 
of  the  Army  of  the  Andes,  which  he 
had  under  his  orders.  The  question 
was  no  longer  to  repel  foreign  inva¬ 
sion  ;  the  events  of  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1820 — when  the  Expeditionary 
Army  at  Cadiz  hoisted  the  standard 
of  insurrection,  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  mother 
country — rendered  that  project  abor¬ 
tive  ;  but  to  crush  enemies  infinitely 
more  forfnidable,  namely,  faction  and 
anarchy.  General  Belgrano,  who 
commanded  an  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Peru,  received  the  same  orders  as 
San  Martin,  and  obeyed  them :  after 
the  most  mature  reflection  on  the 
course  which  he  ought  to  adopt,  in 
order  to  promote,  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  manner,  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  those  of  the  CTeat  Ame¬ 
rican  cause,  San  Martin  decided  on 
the  opposite  course.  To  enable  fo¬ 
reigners  to  appreciate  his  conduct  in 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  an  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  facts  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 
Those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon 
this  act  of  disobedience,  and  are  in¬ 
clined  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  condem¬ 
nation,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
prepared  to  define,  with  precision, 
the  meaning  to  be  attach^  to  the 
words  “  Country,”  Law,”  “  Au¬ 
thority,”  ^^'Duty,”  in  infant  states 
afflicted  with  civil  war,  and  strug¬ 
gling  for  existence,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  time  has  consolidated — in  great 
political  crises,  as  well  as  in  wriods 
of  profound  peace ;  in  a  word,  they 
must  be  ready  to  show,  that  there 
are  positively  no  circumstances  which 
can  justify  disobedience  *of  orders, 
that  Jiant  imperia  rwii  resptiblica 
comprises  the  whole  of  an  officer’s  du¬ 
ty  :  in  which  last  case  it  is  manifest 
that  Lord  Nelson  should  have  been 
hanged,  for  rendering  the  victory  of 
Cape  St. -Vincent  decisive,  and  for 
gaining  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  if  this  uncom¬ 
promising  military  morality  condemn 
General  §in  Martin,  subsequent  e- 
vents  will  absolve  him  in  the  eyes  of 
his  country  and  of  posterity. 

The  General  having  thus  formed 
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the  resolution  to  disobey,  set  out  in 
a  litter  for  Chili,  the  state  of  his 
health  not  permitting  him  to  travel 
in  any  other  way.  While  he  crossed 
the  Andes,  anarchy  desolated  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  eastward  of  these  moun- 
uins.  The  army  of  General  Bel- 
graiio  broke  out  into  open  insubordi- 
nation,  and  a  squadron  of  chasseurs 
of  the  Andes,  one  of  the  very  best  in 
the  army,  disbanded,  and  thus  de¬ 
prived  the  country  of  a  thousand  ve¬ 
teran  troops.  General  lludesindo 
Alvarado  was  able  to  keep  together 
‘2000  of  his  men,  only  by  removing 
I  them  from  the  centre  of  this  moral 
i  contagion,  and  marching  them  into 
[  ('hili.  The  factious  had  likewise 
succeeded  in  dissolving  the  general 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  General  San  Martin  was 
made  acquainted  with  this  on  his 
route,  and  immediately  resolved  to 
resign  the  command  of  his  division, 
since  the  authority  by  which  he  was 
appointed  was  no  longer  in  existence. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  a  halt,  as¬ 
sembled  the  officers,  and  announced 
his  demission.  Unanimous  acclama¬ 
tions,  however,  invested  him  with 
the  rank  of  General-in-chief,  a  title 
which  he  accepted  upon  the  express 
condition  that  the  army  should  fol- 
1  low  him  to  Peru. 

The  obstacles  which  had  retarded 
this  expedition  were  at  length  re¬ 
moved,  and  The  Liberating  Army  of 
Peru  quitted  Valparaiso  on  the  20tn 
of  August  1820.  San  Martin'  had 
been  named  Generalissimo.  In  order 
to  contribute  to  the  expence  of  that 
enterprize,  he  had  sold,  at  half-price, 
a  domain  which  the  Chilian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  forced  him  to  accept. 
Lord  Cochrane  was  placed  under  his 
orders,  in  quality  of  commandant  of 
the  naval  forces. 

1  his  army,  which  consisted  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  3000  men,  was  march- 
Jttg  to  conq^uer  a  country,  defended 
^n  20,000  veteran  and 
'^.“disciplined  soldiers.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  the  military  and 
I^litical  talents  of  General  San  Mar¬ 
ti  were  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
in  a  great  measure  neutraliz- 
♦  ^*earfiil  odds  with  which  he 
to  contend.  Trusting  nothing 
tinn  advancing  witn  precau- 
^®^Wy  seconded  by  the 
ps,  he  was  successful  in  every 


encounter  with  the  enemy.  Gene¬ 
ral  Arenales,  whom  he  had  detached 
into  the  Sierra,  completely  defeated 
the  Spanish  General  O'Reilly,  and 
made  him  prisoner.  Almost  all  the 
provinces  rose  in  arms,  and  soldiers 
arrived  by  hundreds,  to  range  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banners  of  the  Li¬ 
berators.  The  Viceroy  Pezuela  had 
been  dismissed,  and  replaced  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Laserna ;  at  the  same  time. 
Captain  D.  Manuel  Abron  arrived 
from  Europe,  in  the  capacity  of  Com¬ 
missioner  from  the  Constitutional 
King  of  Spain,  in  the  provinces  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  A  conference  tend¬ 
ing  to  a  general  pacification  was 
held  at  Panchauca,  on  the  2d  of  June 
1820.  No  blame  attaches  to  Generals 
San  Martin  and  Laserna,  if  hostilities 
were  not  suspended,  and  negociations 
opened  on  an  unqualified  prelimi- 
nary  admission  of  the  indcpendanceof 
South  America ;  but  the  cliiefs  of  the 
Spanish  army  rejected  the  counsels 
ot  humanity,  and  the  war  continued. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  forts  of 
Callao  were  the  only  posts  occupied 
by  the  Royalists,  and  the  capital 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Liberating 
Army.  As  soon  as  San  Martin  saw 
himself  master  of  the  country,  his 
first  care  was  to  organize  a  vigorous 
Government ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  conceived  himself  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  despotic,  or  rather  autocra¬ 
tic  power,  under  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
tector.  It  is  principally  at  this 
period  of  his  life  that  his  conduct 
should  be  minutely  scrutinized.  It 
has  undoubtedly  exerted  on  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Constitution  an  influence  of 
which  the  Legislator  did  not  foresee 
the  consequences,  and  it  is  possible, 
that  a  single  error,  of  a  single  man, 
may  press  hard  upon  a  great  people 
for  centuries  to  come.  A  nation, 
long  kept  in  the  leading-string  and 
swaddling-cloths  of  childhood,  can¬ 
not  possibly  exert  as  much  vigour 
as  those  which  have  made  an  earlier 
trial  of  their  energy,  and  whose  ef¬ 
forts  have  not  bwn  directed  or 
cramped,  by  a  single  domineering 
will.  Otherwise,  this  usurpation  has 
not,  perhaps,  been  without  its  imme¬ 
diate  advantages.  What  would  have 
become  of  Peru,  destitute  of  men 
able  to  direct  it  at  such  a  crisis,  if 
this  energetic  spirit,  encased  in  so 
feeble  a  body,  had  ceased  to  watch 
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over  its  destinies  ?  The  enemy  still 
held  the  forts  of  Callao ;  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Sierra,  from 
which  Arcnales  had  not  been  able 
to  dislodge  him  ;  he  was  still  in  force 
in  the  province  of  Arequipa  and  Up¬ 
per  Peru.  Taking  these  things  into 
consideration,  what  course  ought  the 
friend  of  humanity  to  adopt,  when 
the  circumstances  are  imperious,  and 
he  is  not  able  to  foresee  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  resolution  he  may 
form  ?  The  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  question  is,  we  apprehend,  im¬ 
possible.  '  irith  reganl  to  policy, 
taking  that  wonl  in  its  vulgar  accep¬ 
tation,  the  good  of  humanity  is  not 
its  object ;  it  considers  man  only  as 
a  mean,  forms  him  according  to  its 
views,  and  prescribes  to  him  certain 
limits,  all  which  it  denominates  the 
art  of  governing :  but  in  a  free  state, 
we  can  admit  no  such  definition  of 
policy,  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
which  is  the  moral  amelioration  of 
men,  the  well-being  of  individuals, 
and  the  prosperity  of  tlie  common¬ 
wealth. 

But  to  return  to  facts :  the  Roy¬ 
alists  soon  quitted  their  fortresses  in 
the  Sierra,  and  advanced  to  Lima,  in 
the  finn  {M^rsuasion  that  they  would 
enter  it  w’ithout  opposition.  But  San 
Martin  waited  their  approach  at  the 
outside  of  the  town,  defeated  them, 
and  the  forts  of  Callao  were  surren* 
dered  to  the  conqueror.  The  Order 


of  the  Sun  was  then  institutcfl,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Torre  Tagle,  a  Pe- 
ruvian  Patriot,  appointed  to  superin< 
tend  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
National  army,  and  to  arrange  an 
interview  with  Bolivar.  This  re¬ 
markable  conference  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  July  1822,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guyaquil,  and  led  to  important 
results.  As  soon  as  San  Martin  had 
returned  to  Lima,  General  Alvarado, 
at  the  head  of  4500  picked  men, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  province 
of  Arequipa  and  Upper  Peru,  while 
General  Arenales,  with  0500  men, 
dislodged  him  from  the  Sierra.  The 
first  Peruvian  Congress  was  assem¬ 
bled  *,  and  the  Protector  surrender¬ 
ed  into  its  hands  the  powers  which 
he  had  assumed  and  employed  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  He  refused 
the  command  of  the  anny,  which 
the  Congress  pressed  him  to  acapt, 
and  he  is  presently  living  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  his  family  at  Valparaiso,  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  the  education  of 
his  only  and  beloved  daughter  t. 

The  origin  and  the  development 
of  the  Constitution  of  Peru  present 
a  phenomenon  in  politics  altogether 
so  extraordinary,  that  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  and  tending  in 
any  degree  to  illustrate  it,  should  be 
collect^  and  preserved  by.  history. 
That  Constitution  has  not  yet  been 
made  known  to  Europe  in  an  authen¬ 
tic  form  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 


•  According  to  the  latest  accounts  from  Lima,  the  Congress  of  Peru  had  apjwint- 
od  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  project  of  a  Constitution,  upon  the  basis  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  system.  The  basis  of  this  project  are  the  unity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation, 
ui^er  the  title  of  The  F ree  State  of  Feru^  which  is  declared  Independent  of  Spain, 
«k1  of  every  foreign  power :  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state :  the 
right  of  election  belongs  to  the  people,  that  of  making  laws  to  their  representatives ; 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  the  abolition  of  confisca¬ 
tion,  of  infamous  punishments,  of  here^tary  dignities,  of  [nivileges,  and  of  tlie  traffic 
in  slaves,  are  proclaimed  and  guaranteed.  The  legislative  power  is  exerted  by  the  de¬ 
puties  assembled,  who  compose  a  representative  chamber ;  the  executive  power  can 
neither  be  hereditary  nor  for  life.  In  criminal  causes,  recourse  is  had  to  a  jury,  b 
as  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  watch  over  the  Constitution ;  it  proposes  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  the  dvil  and  ccdesiaatical  functionaries,  and  convokes  the  Congress  in 
wdin^  caaet.  In  line,  the  Ministers  are  reaponsible,  collectively  and  individnail)- 
Other  provisions  have  fur  their  olijcct  the  establishment  of  the  princi|>le  of 

nnd  general  instruction,  w'hich  is  rendered  accessible  to  the  children  of  all  classes  w 
society. 

+  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  M.  Ricardo  Goal  J.  Jaen*s  Biograjjhical 
ft!  Martin^  we  have  had  recourse  to  tlie  Revue  Encyclopidique  for 

•m  which  the  preceding  notice  is  translated,  the  facts  being  taken  ftom  the  Biography 
Kasay  just  named.  The  notice  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  impartial,  and  w  ^ 
the  Liberator  of  Peru  has  either  been  little  known,  or  grossly  miswp^' 
■rated  in  this  country,  it  occurred  to  us,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  could 
tail  to  prove  interesting. 
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the  accounts  which  have  been  receiv-  proof  of  the  predominance  of  tti 
td  some  of  its  fundamental  provi-  aristocratical  spirit  in  the  founder  of 
sions,  without  being  adapted  to  a  the  Free  State  of  Perv,  We  allude 
inoiiichy,  seem  incompatible  with  to  the  creation  of  an  Order  of  the 
the  principles  of  a  republican  go*  Sun,  analogous  to  that  ill-starred 
vernment.  To  proclaim  equality  of  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  which  Wash- 
rights, abolishhereditarydignitiesand  ington  attempted  to  introduce  into 
feudal  privileges,  and  yet  preserve  a  the  United  States,  and  which  is 


noblesse,  with  hereditary  titles,  is  perhaps  the  only  fault  with  which 
doubtless  a  strange  contradiction—  that  great  and  virtuous  patriot  can 
and,  making  all  idlowaiices  for  the  be  reproached.  W e  need  not  quote 
difficulty  of  such  an  attempt,  and  Montesquieu  to  convince  any  one, 
the  effect  of  local  prejudices,  one  that  orders  of  knighthood,  or  indeed 
against  which  the  example  of  the  any  species  of  titular  rank,  hereditary 
I’nited  States  might  have  guarded  or  otherwise,  are  totally  incompatible 
the  Peruvian  institutions.  The  es-  with  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
tablishment  of  a 'State  religion,  the  ment.  TWsc  trifles  constitute  the 
exclusive  rights  of  that  religion,  the  appropriate  garniture  and  embellish- 
restraints  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  ment  of  monarchy,  and  as  long  as 
any  other  form  of  Christianity,  the  they  are  distinctive  and  valued,  form 
severe  punishments  denounced  a-  one  of  its  most  powerful  supports, 
gainst  every  attack,  public  or  pri-  because  they  are  derived  from  the 
vate,  on  that  which  constitutes  the  sovereign,  the  fountain  of  honour, 
religion  and  worship  of  the  state,  placed  at  the  very  apex  of  the  migh- 
exhibit  a  degree  of  intolerance  hos-  ty  cone  of  society,  and  who,  by  a  tic- 
tile  to  every  idea  of  liberty,  and  cal-  tion  of  monarchical  law,  is  held  to 


culated  to  awaken  fears,  that  Peru  be  immortal.  But,  in  a  republic 
may  still  endure  the  Inquisition,  with  where  all  are  equal,  no  man  has  a 
all  its  (lark  atrocities,  its  tortures,  right  to  confer  titles  of  honour ;  it  is 
and  its  quemaderos.  Religious  ty-  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
ranny  and  civil  liberty  cannot  co-  community ;  an  absurdity  of  which 
exist  in  the  same  state  ;  there  is  an  neither  Pisistratus,  Marius,  Sylla, 
irreconcileable,  an  etenial  antipathy  Ctesar,  Cromwell,  nor  Buonaparte, 
between  them  ;  light  cannot  be  during  his  consulate,  were  ever  guil- 
bleiided  with  darkness ;  intellectual,  ty.  Now  that  the  founder  of  this 
moral,  or  political  greatness,  are  in-  ridiculous  order  has  retired  to  a  pri- 
compatible  with  a  fettered  and  en-  vate  station,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
thralled  conscience.  In  tlie  eye  of  any  sinister  or  seltish  motive ;  but 
the  law,  and  as  far  as  mere  liberty  is  we  suspect  that  he  is  much  deeper 
concerned,  every  form  of  religion,  read  in  the  history  of  Buonaparte 
not  inconsistent  with  tlie  security  than  in  the  institutions  of  free  states, 
and  welfare  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  and  that  he  has  left  a  taint  upon  that 
co-ordinate.  Toleration  even  implies  of  Peru  which  many  years  may  not 
an  idea  which  we  cannot  altogether  be  sufficient  to  efface.  The  citizen 
brook ;  for  what  right  has  one  set  of  of  a  republic  who  has  faithfully  and 
men  to  fo^ro/e  the  opinions  of  ano-  ably  served  his  country,  must  not 
mer.  and  who  made  them  judges  gape  for  ribbons,  stars,  garters,  and 
over  their  fellows  ?  This,  then,  is  a  such  trumpery  baubles ;  but  content 
grave  error,  derogatory  to  the  cause  himself  with  the  love,  the  esteem. 


0  iberty,  in  which  the  South  Ame-  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citi- 
ncans  have  so  nobly  stru^led  and  zens.  Miltiades  received  no  otlicr 
w  bled,  and  wliitm,  unless  reward  for  gaining  the  victory  of 
•peedily  corrected,  must  entail  con-  Maratlion  than  a  prominent  position 
s^uences  fatal  to  the  r^;eneration  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
improvement  of  along-enthralled  which  represented  that  glorious  and 
^  immortal  combat, 

shall  ^  which  we  *  At  the  same  time,  it  is  truly  grati- 

imoo  though  one  of  inferior  fying  to  observe  with  what  rapid 

than*^^?^i  rather  ridiculous  strides  liberty  is  advancing  in  the 
inisch^f  •  ^  serious  new  world,  where  there  exists  no 

18  deserving  of  notice,  as  a  Holy  Junto  of  Despots  to  conspire 
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against  and  repress  its  energies.  A 
few  years  more,  and  from  Cape  Horn 
to  Labrador,  wherever  roan  can  fix 
his  dwelling,  he  will  be  free  ;  we  do 
not  mean  that  savage  and  anti-social 
liberty  which  consists  in  keeping  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  America,  but  that  which 
leads  to  the  development  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  descendants  of  the  companions 
of  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  Almagro,  are 
about  to  become  citizens  of  free  states, 
sensible  of  their  rights,  and  no  longer 
cither  oppressors  or  oppressed.  In¬ 
dependence  has  been  conquered ;  the 
noble  example  set  bv  Bolivar  has 
been  follow’ed,  and  tne  w’ork  of  e- 
mancipation  has  begun.  If  the  con¬ 
stitutions  adopted  by  some  of  these 
states,  as,  for  example,  Peru,  be  still 
exceedingly  imiierfect,  they  may  un¬ 
dergo  important  modifications,  or 
even  be  entirely  changed.  Already 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Mexico  has 
disappeared,  and  will  doubtless  give 
place  to  a  free  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  The  empire  of  Brazil  appears 
to  rest  upon  a  more  solid  basis ;  but 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether, 
surrounded  bv  a  l^lt  of  republics,  go¬ 
verned  according  to  principles  which 
it  rejects  and  detests,  it  will  long  be 
able  to  maintain  itself.  Indeeil  symp¬ 
toms  have  lately  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  of  the  wide  diffusion  and 
predominance  of  a  spirit  which  seems 
to  announce  that  Brazil  will  not  long 
continue  an  exception  to  the  present 
political  state  of  South  America,  and 
that  the  dominion  of  Portugal  over 
that  fine  country  will  be  but  short¬ 
lived.  This  is  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished,  as  it  would  in 
all  probability  put  a  period  to  the 
trattic  in  human  Hesh,  which  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  the  Captaincy  of  Bahia,  has. 


for  many  years  past,  been  carried  on 
to  an  extent  utterly  incredible  by 
those  who  have  not  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  revolting  details 
of  that  horrible  and  inhuman  com 
merce. 

In  conclusion  of  this  article,  we 
have  only  farther  to  state,  and  we  do 
so  with  real  satisfaction,  that  during 
his  reiffn  of  thirteen  months,  Gene¬ 
ral  San  Martin  exerted  himself  zeal- 
ously  in  the  cause  of  education,  in 
troducing  into  Peru  the  method  of 
mutual  tuition,  and  taking  measures 
that  it  should  be  rapidly  disseminat 
ed.  He  likewise  presented  his  library 
to  the  city  of  Lima,  which  previously 
had  none;  and  proved  his  disinterest 
ed  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun 
try,  by  taking,  as  Protector,  only  a 
third  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
the  Viceroys ;  so  that,  in  the  space 
of  half  a  century,  America  has  had 
the  honour  of  producing  three  indi 
viduals  who  signalized  their  patrio 
tism,  after  a  fashion  but  little  in  re 
pute,  we  believe,  among  the  Cover 
nor-Generals  of  India,  or  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  Europe.  As,  from 
the  malevolence  of  party-spirit,  or 
hatred  of  liberty — a  feeling  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  CTOund  in  the  Old, 
as  it  is  expiring  in  the  New  World 
this  distinguished  patriot  has  been 
grossly  and  systematically  calumni¬ 
ated,  these  facts  may  not  be  without 
their  use,  in  effacing  the  impression 
which  the  libels  so  industriously  cir¬ 
culated  against  him  could  scarcely 
fail  to  prcSuce.  Buonaparte  remark¬ 
ed,  that  le  mensonge  passt,  la  v^riU 
reste  ;  but  we  like  better  the  beau 
tiful  sentiment  of  Corneille : 

La  gloire  est  plus  solide  apr^  la  calotnnie, 
Et  brille  d*autant  plus,  qu’elle  s’en  vit 
temie. 


THE  KINGS  ADVOCATE. 


Forbes,  in  his  Journal  of  the 
Session,  folio,  Edinburgh,  1714,  Pre¬ 
face,  pace  XXV,  says,  Sir  Thomas 
Hope  of  Kerse,  sidmittcd  a  Lord  of 
Session,  19th  July  1642,  and  made 
Justice-General  27th  of  that  month, 
was  second  son  to  Sir  Thomas  Hope 
of  Craighall,  Advocate  to  King 
Charles  1.,  before  whose  time  the 
King's  Advocates  used  to  plead  un¬ 


covered.  But  he  having  two  of  hu 
own  sons  then  upon  the  bench, 

Sir  John,  his  olaest  son,  and  this  Sir 

T*linm«o  T^»1s  inilulced  DilH 


office  have  ever  since  enjoyed/* 
statement  of  the  origin  of  tl^ 
lege,  which  has  been  copied  into  ^ 
veral  succeeding  publications, 
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out  to  be  erroneous.  Sir  Thomas  Craighall,  oldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Hope  was  appointed  Advocate  to  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  21st 
King  Charles  1.  in  1620,  jointly  with  July  1632,  six  years  after  the  grant, 
tlie  '^former  King's  Advocate,  Sir  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse,  se- 
iVilliam  Oliphant,  who  died  13th  cond  son  of  Sir  'J'homas,  was  noini- 
April  1628,  ffitat.  77,  when  Sir  nated  a  Lord  of  Session,  by  act  of 
Thomas  became  sole! Advocate.  By  Parliament,  13th  November  164-1, 
Act  of  Sederunt  of  12th  July  1626,  nine  years  later,  proving  the  state- 
liberty  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  ment  of  the  origin  of  the  privilege, 
Hope,  King's  Advocate,  to  plead  with  in  Forbes's  Journal,  to  be  incorrect, 
his  hat  on.  This  Act  of  Sederunt  is  Sir  Thomas  Hope  continued  King’s 
ijot  extant,  the  book  for  that  period  Advocate  till  nis  death,  1st  No¬ 
being  lost ;  but  it  is  referred  to  in  an  vember  1646  ;  his  second  son.  Sir 
Act  of  Sederunt  of  2d  June  1649,  Thomas,  Lord  of  Session,  and  Jus- 
granting  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson,  tice-General,  predeceased  him,  hav- 
King's  Advocate,  the  same  privi-  ing  deceissit  in  Edinburgh,  wdthin 
leges  as  were  granted  to  umquhile  his  a  win  dwelling  hous,  23d  August 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  particularly  ''that  1643,"  (Book  Sed.) ;  and  his  young- 
he  might  have  the  liberty  of  plead-  est  son.  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hope- 
ing  with  his  hat  on,  as  was  granted  toun,  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  ^s- 
to  the  said  umquhile  Sir  l%omas,  sion,  12th  March  1649,  twenty-eight 
conform  to  Act  of  Sederunt  of  12th  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
July  1626.”  Sir  John  Hope  of  J.  P.  \V. 
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Canto  II. 

Kings  may  be  blest— but  Tam  was  glorious, 

O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious.  Burns. 

My  Pegasus  gets  on  with  ease  and  speed. 

And  yet  my  whip  has  ne'er  been  heard  to  crack ; 

Now,  having  paus'd,  and  breath'd  my  generous  steed. 

Again  1  take  roy  seat — I'm  on  his  back  ! 

But  let  me  ponder,  ere  I  try  his  speed. 

For  we  have  now  a  steep  and  slipp'ry  track  ; 

Of  Walter's  friendship  we  have  much  to  sing. 

And,  haply.  Love  may  smile  and  sport  on  purple  wing. 

Walter  had  seen  the  world,  and  knew,  hon  ton, 

^  Admir'd  champagne,  ragouts,  and  French  romances  ; 

Could  beat  poor  Braham  hollow  in  a  song. 

And  rival  Vestris  in  light  opera  dances  ; 

The  ladies  languish'd  as  ne  pass'd  along. 

So  soft  his  smiles,  so  killing  were  his  glances  ; 

When  at  the  theatre  he  called  encore, 

Each  list'ning  critic  join'd,  with  long  continuous  roar. 

At  billiards,  none  like  him  could  lift  a  cue  ; 

At  dice,  he'd  shake  you  quatre,  trey,  or  aces  ; 

In  dealing  cwds,  at  ombre,  whist,  or  loo. 

By  secret  instinct  he  could  read  their  faces. 

And  thus  dame  Fortune  undisturb'd  pursue, 

And  snatch  her  favours  with  peculiar  graces  ; 

At  golf,  or  cricket,  few  were  found  to  match  him  ; 

1  he  race-course  shew'd  his  skill,  for  Jockies  ne'er  could  catch  him 

He  scorn'd  the  mob-^espis'd  the  vulgar  stare, 

w- ?  ^  ^  honour  kept  a  constant  watch  ; 

™icn  disguis'd  his  jealous  care 
1 0  hear  a  whisper,  or  a  glance  to  catch  ; 
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Yet  he  to  deeds  of  mortal  strife  would  dare. 

The  same  to  him  a  bullet  or  a  scratch  ; 

With  sword  or  pistol  still  expert  and  ready, 

His  head  was  always  cool,  his  hand  was  ever  steady. 

Lucretius,  Mandeville,  Voltaire,  and  Paine, 

Had  all  been  skimm'd — their  cream  compos’d  his  creed ; 

And  who  could  on  his  morals  cast  a  stain, 

A  fruitful  crop,  from  Stanhope’s  precious  seed  ? 

With  study  now  he  never  rack’d  his  brain. 

Was  life  bestow’d  to  doze,  and  dream,  and  read  ? 

But  he  could  talk,  and  tell  of  books  the  title  ; 

C'ould  quote  Secundus,  Ovid,  Hammond,  Sterne,  and  Little ! 

The  wand’ring  crowd  admir’d  while  Walter  shone. 

As  gaping  multitudes  on  meteors  gaze ; 

His  daring  rivals  to  a  distance  thrown. 

Their  splendour  buried  in  his  burning  blaze  ; 

In  Fashion's  sphere  'twas  his  to  move  alone. 

Of  beaux  tbe  envy  and  of  belles  the  praise ; 

Thus  o’er  the  village  tow’rs  the  sacred  steeple  ; 

So  *  *  •  •  and  *  ^  *  *  •  *  *  charm,  when  talking  to  the  people. 

With  such  a  guide,  our  hero  could  not  fail 
Of  tow’ring  far  above  the  vulgar  crew. 

Who,  plung^  in  penury’s  dark,  narrow  vale, 

Unweari^  plod,  and  toilsome  tasks  pursue : 

Life  was  no  more  a  tedious,  drowsy  tale. 

Such  glorious  prospects  opening  to  his  view ; 

In  Walter’s  track,  he  boldly  hop^  to  rise 
A  keen-eyed  mountain  eagle,  soaring  to  the  skies. 

Hail,  sacred  Friendship !  sought,  but  seldom  found ; 

Thy  presence  gives  a  zest  to  each  delight ; 

'I'hy  balm  can  soothe  the  bosom’s  rankling  wound ; 

'Thy  constant  flame  dispel  the  gloom  of  night ; 

Thou  guid’st  the  stripling  in  the  dizzying  round  ; 

Thine  is  the  torch  that  burns  for  ever  bright : 

So  felt  our  hero  in  his  new  alliance  ; 

Life’s  future  ills  he  scorn’d,  or  held  in  proud  defiance. 

**  Come,  Frank,”  said  Walter,  Nature  smiles  to  please ; 

’Tis  therefore  right  that  we  should  live  in  pleasure ; 

Let  grovelling  souls  themselves  with  trifles  teaze. 

And  starve,  like  misers,  ’midst  their  countless  treasure ; 
^Vhile  coward  Conscience  looks,  and  longs  to  seize. 

And  Prudence  doles  it  out  by  weight  and  measure ; 

Since  life  is  short,  let  us  each  hour  employ 

To  drain  the  nectar’d  cup,  and  snatch  the  fleeting  joy  !*' 

• 

Through  many  a  varied  scene  the  lad  was  led. 

To  ^rm  his  manners,  and  improve  his  mind  ; 

The  s{)arkling  bowl  its  richest  treasures  shed. 

And  lawless  love  for  him  gay  garlands  twin’d ; 

The  rosy  chaplets  blossom’d  on  his  head. 

While  he  in  Beauty’s  wanton  arms  rein’d ;  ‘ 

The  gaming-table  spread  her  golden  store ;  , 

Smooth  seem’d  young  Pleasure’s  sea,  and  distant  was  the  shore . 

Still  languish’d  Frank  for  something  unpossess’d  ; 

rattle  dice,  or  balls  at  biOiards  roll,  *. 

I*  ill’d  not  tlw  craving  void  within  his  breast,  . 

^  Nor  sooth’d  the  yearnings  of  his  ardent  soul, 
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>rhich  long’d  to  be  with  nobler  pleasure  blest. 

Than  wit  and  laughter  o’er  the  reveller’s  bowl ; 

For  mutual  love  his  feeling  heart  was  panting, 

(juite  sick  of  venal  smiles,  and  wanton,  gay  gallanting. 

Months  roll’d  away — still  unsupplied  the  void  ; 

He  gamed,  he  drank,  to  kill  the  lagging  hours ; 

I'hus,  listless  life  was  pass’d,  but  not  enjoy’d — 

He  slumber’d  sad,  in  Pleasure’s  rosy  bow’rs ; 

II is  restless  mind  th*  unsated  wish  employ’d, 

And  loath’d,  with  sickening  scorn,  her  flaunting  flow’rs ; 
He  pour’d  his  plaint  in  Friendship’s  listening  ear, 

W’hen  Weaker  thus  replied,  in  accents  most  sincere : 

I’ve  led  you  round  loose  Pleasure’s  fairy  ring. 

That  you  might  And  how  soon  the  banquet  cloys. 

And  learn  to  shun,  before  you  feel  the  sting ; 

I’m  glad  to  hear  you  scorn  the  gilded  toys ; 

Your  heart  is  right — ^from  Love’s  pure  hallow’d  spring 
Flows  every  bliss,  and  all  our  luting  joys  ; 

But  Love,  like  Fortune,  comes  not  at  our  call. 

Though,  when  we  least  expect,  into  his  arms  we  fall.” 

One  evening,  to  the  playhouse  went  the  pair. 

To  lounge,  and  loll,  and  pass  their  hours  away  ; 

To  whisper,  laugh,  and  prattle  with  the  fair. 

Far  lovelier  they  than  sweetest  flowers  in  May ; 

To  catch  their  eyes,  their  angel  smiles  to  share. 

Would  animate  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay  ; 

'J'he  fire  Prometheus  pilfer’d  from  the  sky, 

\Yas  just  the  melting  glance  that  flash’d  from  Venus’  eye. 

It  was  a  favourite  actor’s  last  farewell. 

The  Kean,  perhaps  the  Kemble  of  his  time ; 

To  pit  and  boxes  rushed  the  crowd,  pell-mell. 

Bald-headed  beaux,  and  matrons  past  their  prime. 

The  blushing  beauty  and  the  flaunting  belle. 

Old  maids,  and  those  that  mock  the  power  of  rhyme ; 
Law-lords,  gown-men,  captains,  and  critics  witty, 

M^ith  all  of  taste  and  ion  in  fair  Edina’s  city. 

•  Xow  Frank  and  Walter  press’d,  and  push’d,  and  squeez’d, 
^^Ith  eager  haste  to  join  the  critic  band ; 

^Vhcn,  dire  distress  ! — with  disappointment  teaz’d — 
Instead  of  seats,  they  found  not  room  to  stand : 
fwere  vain  to  say  how  much  the  friends  were  pleas’d. 
When  from  a  box  a  lady  wav’d  her  hand. 

And  with  a  smile,  like  summer  morning  sweet. 

Most  kindly  welcom’d  both  to  share  her  snug  retreat. 

First  enter  d  Walter,  most  politely  bowing, 

AVith  easy  air,  and  grave  majestic  mien  ; 

1  hen  follow’d  Frank,  with  bashful  blushes  glowing,  ^ 
For  in  such  presence  he  had  never  been  ; 

When,  like  the  Queen  of  Love,  a  glance  b^towing. 

The  lady  gently  placed  herself  between  ; 

Her  diamonds,  brignt  as  stars  in  wintry  sky, 
lu  fad^  lustre  shone  beside  her  sparkling  eye. 

She  said,  her  cousin  had  been  call’d  away. 

Although  he  had  with  much  reluctance  gone. 

And  kindly  promis’d  to  abridge  his  stay — 

She  felt  it  awkward  to  be  left  alone ; 
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Frank  looked  aronnd;  on  belles  and  beauties  gay. 

His  heart  confess'd  that  she  unrivall'd  shone— 

As  'midst  the  stars  that  shed  their  twinkling  light, 

The  moon  resplendent  rolls  fair  Empress  of  the  night. 

She  Ulk’d  and  chatted  till  the  curtain  rose;  , 

Frank  thought  her  voice  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 

Jaffier  in  vain  declaim'd  against  his  foes. 

For  him  our  hero  had  nor  eyes  nor  ears ; 

At  last,  when  Belvidera  pour'd  her  woes,' 

He  sigh'd  aloud;  and  sought' to  hide  his  tears  ; 

Yet  even  these  tears  were  not  for  Jaffier's  bride. 

But  for  the  fair  Aspasia  weeping  by  his  side. 

When  Belvidera,  driven  by  fate  unkind. 

In  frenzied  madness  rais'd  her  glistening  eye, 

Aspasia  on  our  hero's'  breast  reclin'd. 

Half  lifeless  sunk,  amV  heav'd  a  rending  sigh : 

AVbile  tumults  shook  his  sympathetic  mind 
To  see  such  loveliness  in  sorrow  lie ; 

Her  swelling  bosom  heav'd  within 'his  arms — 

In  wild  delirium' lost,' he  gaz’d  upon  her  charms. 

At  length  she  slowly  rais'd  her  drooping  head. 

Like  spotless  lily  bow'd  beneath  the  blast ; 

A  mantling  blush  her  glowing  cheek  o'erspread. 

And  o'er  her  neck  like  twilight  lustre  pass'd  ; 

AVliile,  bright  as  dew-drops  on  the  rose-bud  shed,* 

Her  melting  eyes  a  look  of  languor  cast 
On  him  whose  arm  inclos'd  her  slender  waist, 

^Yho,  dizzy  with  delight,  her  form  with  fondness  press'd. 

Compos’d  and  calm,  shfe  stretch'd  her  ivory  hand. 

With  gentle*  violence  removed  his  arm  ; 

Deplor'd  her  weakness,'  in  a  tone  so  bland. 

And  dibpt  a' tear,  and  heav'd  a  sigh,  so  warm. 

Love’s  latent  flame  to  blazing  fire  was  fann'd. 

Prank's  heart,  enraptur'd,  own'd  the  mystic  charm. 

He  drank  delicious  poison  from  her  eye. 

His  heart  with  transport  thrill'd — responded  every  sigh. 

The  curtain  dropt — Aspt^ia’s  tender  heart 
Would  still  indulge  the  luxury  of  woe ; 

The  pimtomime  no  pleasure  could  impart. 

And  therefore  she  would  rather  choose  to  go ; 

But  shall  the  lovely  fair  alone  depart  ? 

Both  Love  and  Gallantry  give  answer,  "No  !” 

And  both  intreated  they  mi^t  have  the  honour. 

The  happiness;  to  call  a  coach,  and  wait  upon  her. 

It  could  not  be— such  freedoms— folks  would  stare— 

(Her  cousin's  absence  now  she  blam'd,  lamented,)  ’ 

They  sued  subnmsive,  urged  with*  earnest  prayer— 

She  paus’d— a  softer  blush  told  she  relented. 

Amn  they  urged  the  tender;*  trembling  fair, 
who  simper  d,  sigh'd,  and  silently  consented : 

The  coach  is  come— she,  blushing,’  l^ns  on  Francis, 

Whose  breast  in  tumult  heaves,  each  nerve  with  rapture  dances 

AV^n  Walter  nw  Aspasia  fairly  seated. 

And  Frank,  in  ecstacy^  dose  by  her  side, 

"^5“ .  *  •  f”®wd  that  moment  Iim  entreat^ 

His  instant  aid-Mhus  fate  rouet  them  divide  I 
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He  sigh'd,  to  be  of  such  a  pleasure  cheated, 

And,  bowing  thrice,  wisn’d  them  a  pleasant  ride ; 

Frank  bless'd  the  chance  that  drove  friend  W alter  hence. 

As  he,  for  once,  could  with  his  presence  well  dispense. 

The  street  was  rough,  the  crazy  coach  ill  hung, 

A  squeamish  sickness  o'er  Aspasia  catne. 

She  droop'd  her  head,  and  to  her  partner  clung ; 

For  nervous  trembling  shook  her  gentle  &ame, 

While  mating  murmurs  falter'd  on  her  tongue. 

Her  modest  cheek  suffus'd  with  crimson  shame  : 

The  carriage  stopp'd-r-she  felt  from  sickness  freed ; 

AVhile  Frank  in  silence  sat,  andi  curs'd  the  coachman's  speed. 

He  could  not  leave  this  lovely,  drooping  flower. 

But  through  the  lobby  led  the  gentle  fair, 

Who  blushing,  said,  **  Alas  !  .'tis  not  an  hour 
To  ask  your  arm,  while  1  ascend  the,  stair ; 

Yet  Susan's  weak — my  limbs  have  lost  their  power — 

Yon  Belvidera's  more  than  I  can  bear !" 

O  happy  Frank ! — he  hop'd,  the  stairs  were  high  ; 

For,  with  such  burden  bless'd,  he  could  have  scal'd  the  sky. 

^Vith  Hebe's  softness,  and  Minerva’s  grace. 

Our  hero's  trembling  hand  Aspasia  took. 

And  bade  him  welcome  t6  her  humble  place. 

Yet  calm,  and  quiet,  sweet,  sequester  d  nook  ; 

A  smile  so  winning  play'd  upon  her  face. 

While  she  his  fingers  with  soft  witchery' shook. 

Life's  purple  tide  with  quicken'd  current  flow'd. 

And  o'er  his  bashful  face  a  deep  confusion  glow'd.  * 

Aspasia's  chamber  shew'd  her  attic  taste, 

\Vhere  art  and  elegance  united  strove, 

^V''here  nought  seem'd  wanting,  nothing  was  misplaced, 

A  mansion  formed  for  happiness. and  love ; 

Yet  all  in  sweet  simplicity  so' chaste. 

As  if  the  haunt  wnere'  Uian's  vestals  rove. 

And  she,  the  mistress  of  the  magic  scene. 

On  Grecian  couch  reclin'd,  pre^ding  as  their  queen. 

The  cloth  was  laid,  and  supper,  on  the  table, 

A  lady's  supper — something  nice,  and  rare  ; 

For  ladies  though  angelic,  are  unable 
To  live,  like  lizards,  on  the  viewless  air ; 

1  loathe  aU  scandal,  and  indite, no  fable. 

In  whispering,  la^es  like  substantial  fare ; 

1  say  not  steaks  and  porter  ,  make  .them  ,  merry  ; 

They  pick  a  chicken's, breasL  and  sip  a  glass  (ff  Sherry. 

All  seem'd  a  paradise—Frank  feign'd  to  go. 

While  secret  ^nces  spoke, his  wish  to  stay  ; 

Aspasia  begg'd  &d  sit  an  hour,  or  so. 

And  chat  with  freedom  in  an  easy  way  ; 

Although  she  felt  her  spirits  .were  so  low,  ^ 

She  poorly  could  his  complaisance  repa^ :  | 

He  took  his  seat  p  Aspasia  sooth’d  herignef 
With  social  talk,  cold  fowl>  ham,  tarts,  and  Tenerifie ! 

A' pedal  harp  appear'd  behind  her  chair. 

As  if  to  .woo  tl^  witchery  o£  her  hand ; 

She  turn'd,  and/ptretch’d  hqr  taper  fingers  fair. 

The  trembling. chords  obey’d  he]^  soft  command. 
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Melodious,  mingling  with  the  yielding  air, 

In  swelling  tones,  so  tender  and  so  bland. 

Like  heavenly  music  on  the  ear  they  rung. 

Their  warbling  rival’d  only  by  her  tuneful  tongue. 

The  rounded  smoothness  of  her  ivory  arm, 

Uliile  through  the  strings  her  living  lingers  play'd. 

Her  tresses  waving  with  a  magic  charm. 

As  o'er  her  snowy  neck  they  careless  stray'd. 

Her  swelling  breast,  that  show'd  her  heart  was  warm, 

Her  slender  form  in  flowing  robes  array'd. 

The  starry  lustre  of  her  liquid  eye. 

Surpass  the  power  of  song,  the  painter's  art  defy. 

A  canzonet  the  fair  enchantress  sung. 

It  told  of  love,  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  ; 

Her  harp  was  still,  and  hush'd  her  syren  tongue; 

Frank  gazed  and  sigh'd,  vertigo  whirl'd  his  brain  ; 

Still  in  his  cars  the  notes  symphonious  rung, 

Orphean  music  breathing  in  the  strain  ; 

While  young  Aspasia  saw,  with  secret  joy. 

Entangled  in  love's  toils,  the  lost,  bewilder'd  boy. 

She  changed  the  spell,  and  sought  her  guest  to  please, 

“  From  grave  to  gay"  the  conversation  stealing  ; 

Now  playful  wit  and  unaffected  ease ; 

Then  cheaten'd  taste  and  letter'd  lore  revealing ; 

From  manners,  morals,  she,  by  slow  degrees. 

Slid  into  patlios,  sentiment,  and  feeling ; 

Frank  echoed  all,  admir’d  her  wondrous  store 
Of  wit  and  wisdom,  but  her  gentle  feelings  more. 

C’ongenial  minds  with  mutual  fondness  meet. 

Delighted  mingle,  and  with  sorrow  part ; 

Time  stole  away,  in  social  converse  sweet. 

To  Frank,  it  seem'd  commingling  heart  with  heart ; 

And  yet  the  unison  still  was  incomplete. 

For  he  could  not  his  soul's  fond  wish  impart : 

Another  hour — ^he  started— sigh'd  **  Adieu  !" 

In  tones  that  seem'd  to  say,  “  My  heart  remains  with  you  !" 

Her  lips  were  silent — but  she  look'd  ‘‘  Farewell !" 

More  tenderly  than  language  e'er  express’d ; 

AVhile  from  her  eye  a  big  tear  trembling  fell 
W'^arm  on  the  hand  that  her's  so  fondly  press'd  ; 

Frank  felt  each  vein  with  thrilling  rapture  swell. 

He  drank  the  pearly  nectar — and  was  bless’d  ! 

They  look'd— they  sigh'd — their  lips  in  silence  mov'd— 

He  tore  liiraself  away,  thus  loving  and  bclov'd. 

He  walk'd,  he  ran,  he  seem'd  on  air  to  tread. 

Then  musing,  paus'd,  and  wildly  gazing,  stood 
WiA  folde<l  arms  and  heav'n-erected  head. 

Like  one  inspir'd,  or  in  a  moon-stmek  mood  ; 

At  home— he  whistled,  sung — and  went  to  bed ; 

But  there,  the  burning  fever  in  his  blood 
Had  from  his  pillow  banish'd  gentle  sleep; 

He  laugh'd  like  dreaming  child— and  aoroetimes  turn'd  to  weep 

But  loudest  storms  are  hush'd  into  a  calm. 

And  wildcat, pi^ons  lull  themselves  to  rest ; 

Sleep  on  his’eyelids  slied  her  opiate  balm,  , 

In  Fancy  s  fairy-land  his  soul  was  blcss’d ; 
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For  there,  beneath  the  ever-verdant  palm, 

He  leaned  his  head  on  lov’d  Aspasia’s  breast. 

And  twin’d  the  blushing  rose-bud  round  her  head — 

A  bug  put  forth  his  sting — and  all  the  vision  fled  ! 

His  ever  faitliful  friend  Frank  sought  and  found. 

In  anxious  haste  his  passion  to  impart ; 

His  hopes  and  fears,  his  painful,  pleasing  wound. 

The  titillation  of  his  tender  heart : 

AVlth  placid  smile  the  friendly  AValter  own’d 
He'd  seen  the  symptoms,  and,  with  honest  art. 

Had  left  his  friend  the  minutes  to  improve, 

\rith  one  so  rich — so  fair — so  worthy  of  his  love  ! 

**  Hang  mercenary  love  and  dirty  pelf !” 

Cried  joyous  Frank,  with  fond,  impassion’d  fire  ; 

1  love  the  fair  Aspasia  for  herself — 

Her  heart  and  hand  are  all  my  soul’s  desire. 

(’an  you,  my  friend,  think  me  that  sordid  elf, 
whom  wealth  could  lure,  or  glittering  gold  inspire?” 

**  But  say,”  cried  Walter,  will  your  Fair  be  found 
Less  blooming,  or  less  lovely,  with  ten  thousand  pound  ?’ 

'I'o  Arthur’s  Seat  now  stray’d  the  youthful  pair. 

And  brush’d  the  pearly  dewdrops  as  they  walk’d. 
Inhal’d  the  morning’s  sweet,  salubrious  air. 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  matrimony  talk’d  ; 

Frank  turn’d  to  gaze,  for  all  his  soul  was  there. 

Then  turn’d  again,  and  light  on  tiptoe  stalk’d  ; 

'I’he  birds  sung  blithely  on  each  verdant  spray. 

He  left  their  rural  haunts,  O,  happier  far  than  they  ! 

The  dear  illusion  o’er  each  sense  had  stole. 

His  now  was.  bliss,  if  bliss  e’er  dwelt  below ; 

Blest  in  a  friend,  whose  sympathetic  soul 
Could  share  his  joy,  and  soothe  his  every  woe ; 

But  why  the  current  of  his  thoughts  controul, 

'Midst  Eden’s  sweets  ? — why  uiink  of  Zembla’s  snow  ? 
lie  read  his  Ode  to  faithful  Friendship  pour’d, 

'I’hen  sang  his  Hymn  to  Love,  and  her  his  soul  ador’d. 

The  muse  could  still  my  rhyming  pen  employ  ; 

For  it  would  take  at  least  a  score  of  pages. 

Were  1  to  follow  the  enamour’d  boy. 

And  trace  his  passion  through  its  several  stages  ; 

His  chilling  doubts,  and  dreams  of  raptur’d  joy. 

That  swell  the  soul,  when  Love  like  Etna  rages ; 

But  though  the  feeling  oft  is  found  inspiring. 

Vet  love  at  second  hand  to  me  seems  vastly  tiring. 

Suffice  to  say,  he  scribbled  prose  and  rhyme, 

Aspasia  shone  in  his  melodious  lays  ; 

She  read,  admir’d,  smil’d  o’er  his  flights  sublime. 

And  thus  repaid  him  for  his  labour'd  praise : 

thus,  he  tried  a  softer  chime. 

The  ruby’s  flame,  and  diamond's  sparkling  blaze ; 

And  hoped,  with  trinkets,  bracelets,  rings,  and  toys, 
lo  bribe  Almighty  Love,  and  purchase  Hymen's  joys. 

flatter'd,  fawn'd,  and  sigh'd ; 
No,  there  I’m  wrong  ;  for  Frank  could  never  flatter ; 

so  smoothly  seems  to  glide^ 

L  en  let  it  stand— 'tis  no  im^rtant  matter ; 
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No  doubt,  he  all  Love's  known  artillery  tried, 

'riie  tempting  fortress  of  her  heart  to  batter  ; 

When  after  faith,  and  truth,  and  marriage  tender'd, 
Aspasia  smil'd,  blush'd,  sigh’d,  and  silently  surrender'd ! 

And  now  Love  wav’d  his  necromantic  wand, 

^\'ith  rose-buds  crown'd,  and  gay,  green  m3rrtles  twin’d 
Frank's  cup  was  full,  he  felt  his  soul  expand  ; 

He  spurn’d  the  earth,  and  soar'd  above  his  kind  ; 

Then,  numbly  kneeling,  kiss'd  her  lily  hand. 

And  thus  with  joy  the  hallow’d  contract  sign'd  ; 

But  longing  still  ambrosial  sweets  to'  sip. 

The  league  of  love  was  seal'd  upon  her  dewy  lip. 

Not  Cobbet,  wjien  he  stretch’d  his  arms,  to  fold 
His  darling  Paine's  dry  bones  in  fond  embrace  ; 

Not  counting  o'er  his  treasur'd  gold. 

The  fruitful  produce  of  his  pension'd  place  ; 

Not  Gallia’s  Louis,  when  Fame’s  trumpet  told 
That  Saint  Helena's  chief  had  clos'd  his  race ; 

None  of  the  trio  felt,  or  ever  can. 

Felicity  like  Frank’s — on  earth'  the  happiest  man  ! 

Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  in  our  tale. 

Our  hero  launch  a  on  Fortune's  flowing  tide, 

^Mth  favouring  breeze,  and  bent  each  swelling  sail. 

On  Love  and  Friendship's  glassy  stream  to  glide; 

If  calm,  cross-wind,  quick-sand,  or  stormy  gale, 

Or  shelving  rock,  may  yet  the  bark  betide ; 

^\’hat  pains  or  pleasures  Frank  was  doom'd  to  share. 

If  all  was  gold  that  glanced,  next  Canto  may  declare. 
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All  London  is  at  present  afflicted 
with  an  epidemic  frenzy,  the  nidus 
of  which  is  1*  ‘ 

in  Hatton  Garden.  A  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  Preacher  has  succeeded*  in  * 
propagating  a  mania  which  threatens, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  make  dreadful  • 
inroads  on  the  sanity  of  the  British 

Metropolis.  Nor  has  this  morbid  _ _  w*  _ _ o/ 

affection  been  undergoing  a  slow  and  ‘  breath  of.  the  Simoom,  or  the  sttokc 
imperceptible  progress  of  maturation ;  '  of  death,  has  levelled  distinctions, 
we  knew  nothing  of  its  existence  till  There— in  the  Caledonian  Chapd. 
its  crisis,  its  or^sm  had  come  on;  it  Hatton' Garden-^nmy  be.seen,  flde 
started  into  being,  in  the  fulness  of  by  Side,’ check  for  jowl,  the 
Its  monstrous  shape,  like  the  Devil  and  the  Tory,  the  High-Churcbinw 
from  the  touch  of  the  angelic  spear,  .and  the  Sectary,  the  infidel  and  tn^ 
Never,  in  tmth,  was  there  any  mad-  true  believer,'  the  pious  Prime 
ness  like  this.  It  has  radiated  to  the  nister  and  the  Metropolitan 
whole  circumference  of  society,  and  the  patrons  of  gagging  bills  and  c 
iiifected  all  classes.  Lord  Liverpool  societies,  and  uie  venders  of  prof^^^ 
has  become  cra^^tMr  Canning  has  parodies  and  apocryphal 
l^n  addled.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  painted  dowager  duchess 
has  been  astonished,  and  tbp  Ad  Kw  tliA  dauflrhter  of  t— * 


somehow  caught  into  his  features 
,  ‘‘a 'ray  of  intelligence."  Nay,  the 

the  Caledonian  Chapel  very  Attorney 'General,  has  not  been 

able  to  ^  guard  himaelf  against  Ac 
contagion^  and  may.  be  seen  meekly 
seated  by  the  stickler  for  annual  par¬ 
liaments  and  universal  suflrage,  and 
the  retailer  of  blasphemy.  The  el^ 
quence  ’of  Orator  Irving,  like  the 
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inc  for  once  upon  the  same  level 
critics,  quacks,  senators,  blue-stock- 
inn, hlacUegs,  “Corinthian 

ami  t -  .  .  1.  .  -  • 

huddled  together :  m  short,  a  species 

of  Harlequin  millennium  appe^  to 
have  arrived.  V 
church  being  in  danger ;  no 
clamations  against  sectaries ; 
a  single  puff  of  foul  breath  even  at 
the  stern,  iron-bound  visage  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  herself:  the  church  is  desert¬ 
ed,  and  Lord  Liveri^l  a  heretic. 

The  High-flying  Tories  arc  in  de-  in  the  fierceness  with  which  he  as- 
spair,  and  the  John  Bull  is  preaching  sails  men  and  manners,  and  above 
aaainst  humbug.  The  capital  has  all,  in  the  energy  and  alacrity  with 
riin  stark  mad,  and  the  provinces  are  which  he  deals*  out  damnation.  In 
agape  to  see  what  will  be  the  issue  hell  he  has  discovered  the  grand  ful- 
of  the  distemper.  The  Cocklanc  crum  which  Archimedes  wanted,  and 
Ghost,  and  Joanna  Southcote  with  he  proposes  to  jerk  about  the  world 
her  new  Messiah,  were  all  a  joke  to  as  he  pleases.  He  is  the  very  King 
this.  of  Terrors ;  he  thunders,  but — he. 

Now,  if  we  did  not*  happen  to  seldom  lightens.  Sometimes,  'tis  true, 
know  the  jwwer  exerted  upon  the  he  gives  his  hearers  a  glimpse  of 
public  mind  by  novelty,  extra va-  glory,  and  then  he  sets  a-describing 
gance,  impudence,  and  daring  pre-  heaven  with  as  much  topographical 
sumption, — if  we  had  never  observed  minuteness  as  if  he  had  taken  its 
the  omnipotence  of  fashion  in  crea-  dimensions  by  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
ting  and  pampering  up  some  huge  vey  ;  but  ever  and  anon,  the  reign  of 
monstrous  idol  of  its  own,  in  order  terror  returns,  and  with  his  “  weak, 
to  fall  down  and  worship  before  it, —  unknowing  hand,”  he  presumes  to 
if  we  had  been  ignorant  of  that  love  launch  the  bolts  of  the  Eternal  a- 
of  excitement  which  predominates  gainst  whomsoever  he  pleases.  Moore 
among  jaded  voluptuaries,  those  vie-  and  Byron  have  both  been  shaken 
tiras  of  ennui,  who  are  said  to  live  over  the  bottomless  pit,  for  their 
lives  of  pleasure,  because  they  spend  “  Loves  of  the  Angels,”  and  a  sort 
them  in  search  of  it, — if,  in  short,  we  of  back-handed  blow  tried  against 
bad  been  unacquainted  with  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  for  laugh- 
gullibity,  inherent  in  the  Ekiglish  ing  at  the  babyisms  of  that  simple 
character,  which  makes  John  Bull  enthusiast,  and  very  honest  politician 
the  prey  of  impostors  and  mounte-  — the  author  of  “  Peter  Bell.”  The 
banks  of  every  kind  and  degree, —  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  and  the  O- 
we  should,  doubtless,  have  been  sore-  pera  would  have  good  actions  of  da- 
yp'^^^lcd  to  account  for  this  moral  mages  against  him,  for  what  he  has 
phenomenon.  To  lessen  the  difficulty  said  of  these  fashionable  places  of 
I  however,  the  Orator,  either  amusement.  In  short,  he  has  “hell 

rom  vanity,  or  from  a  remnant  of  the  forestalled,”  and  it  cannot  be  said 
:  P^verbial  prudence  of  his  country,  that  he  makes  a  sparing  uw  of 
i  teaches  that  a  man  should  that  terrible  argument.  The  Chria- 
I  vrhile  the  tun  shines,  has  tianity  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving 

I  proper  to  publish  his  “  Ora-  is  not  the  Christianity  of  any  body 

I  and  manfully  to  fling  down  his  else :  instead  of  entreating  sinners  to 

;  Up  ^  ^  critics.  1 1  is  impossi-  come  in,  that  the  fold  may  be  filled,  he 

Proo^ a^niire  the  boldness  of  this  holds  up  the  Gorgon's  head,  on  which 
;  80  like  the  con-  his  wild  and  wayward  imagination 

f  strength,  and  has  delineated  a  tnousand  grotesque 

1  silence  those  whom  horrors.  He  has  constituteil  hirn- 

!  of  this  We  are  not  self  the  enlightener  of  the  great,  and 

tbeOr^?*^  c  * for  this  purpose  he  has  taken  leave 
for  s  i!!?  Oratjbos—  of  that  plain  and  simple,  but  digni- 

Wgmfirt  to  conae  an  Argu-  fied  style,  in  which  the  Gospel  has. 


ment  in  nine  parts,”  and  we  found 
the  staple  of  the  volume  to  consist 

_ _ _  _  in  nonsense,  extravagance,  absurdi- 

Gothir^astals,  all  strangely  ty;  commonplace  thoughts  overlaid 
’  ‘  *  with  a  cumbrous  and  Gothic  dra¬ 

pery  of  the  most  barbarous,  uncouth. 
No  more  cries  of  the  and  often  ungrammatical  language ; 

more  de-  blasphemy,  invective,  and  •  incessant 
scarcely  aberration  from  the  pure  and  sweet 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  no  less  than 
from  the  doctrinal  standards  of  that 
church  to  which  the  Orator  belongs. 
But  the  grand  forte  of  Mr  Irving  lies 
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till  now,  been  preached,  and  instead 
of  furnishing  them  with  **  the  bread 
of  life  as  it  came  down  from  above,” 
has  dazzled  them  with  tropes  and 
tigures,”  feasted  them  with  allusions 
to  profane  authors,  gratided  their 
malevolence  and  his  own  with  invec¬ 
tive,  paraded  all  the  resources  of 
his  vague  and  desultory  learning, 
and,  in  one  word,  unchristianised 
Christianity,  in  order  to  make  men 
Christians.  With  all  this  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trickery,  and  art,  and 
studying  of  effect,  lie  has  disguis¬ 
ed,  or  rather  smothered,  the  Calvan- 
ism  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  because  he  knows  it  is  an  ut* 
ter  abomination  to  the  English,  who 
have  never  been  able  to  fathom 
the  profound  philosophy  which  it  in¬ 
volves,  or  to  lower  their  pride  to  the 
just,  but  humiliating  view  of  human 
nature  which  it  exhibits ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  he  is  incessantly  flounder¬ 
ing  on  in  the  dark, — sometimes  Ar- 
minian,  sometimes  Calvanist,  often¬ 
times  neitlier, — uttering  things  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  any  one  else  can  com¬ 
prehend,  mistaking  assertion  for 
argument,  rant  for  rhetoric,  half- 
brought-out  similes  and  w'ild  imagi¬ 
nations  for  eloquence,  and  a  muster- 
roll  of  names  never  before  heard  from 
the  pulpit,  as  the  “  natural  method’* 
of  preaching.  We  hope  it  is  not 
true,  that  he  said  he  was  come  to  in¬ 
troduce  God  Almighty  into  London : 
these  wonls  are  pregnant  with  fearful 
blasphemy  ;  but  if  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  introduce  Christianity  a- 
inong  the  circles  of  fashion,  was  it 
therefore  necessary  to  take  leave  of  the 
language  of  the  inspired  Prophets 
and  A|)ostle8,  “  who  spoke  and  wrote 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  ?’* 
Will  “  the  enticing  words  of  man’s 
wisdom”  prevail  against  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
the  tletli,  if  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
J«su8  do  not  lead  men  to  rejien- 
tance?  Mr  Irving  should  let  Eu¬ 
clid,  and  the  Principia,  and  the  works 
of  the  Economists  and  the  Inferno 
and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  and 
Don  Juan,  slumber  on  their  alielves, 
and  stick  to  his  Bible,  which  we 
can  positively  assure  him  it  would 
do  no  discredit,  even  to  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  person  like  himself,  to  quote  more 
frequently,  and  more  correctly.  Nei¬ 
ther  should  he  run  a-muck  of  tlie  As¬ 


sembly’s  Shorter  Catechism,  till  he 
has  assiduously  conned  it  over,  and 
got  it  by  heart ;  for,  if  he  will  take 
our  word  upon  the  matter,  it  is  a  ! 
most  useful  little  compend;  and  I 
though  it  may  not  suit  the  capricios 
and  extravaganzas  of  the  Boanerges  j 
of  H  atton-Garden,  who  would  banish  i 
reason  from  religion,  and  convert  it  | 
into  visions,  hadlucinations,  inward 
assurances,  and  all  that  nonsense,  by  j 
which  silly  men  are  deluded,  and  j 
silly  women  sent  to  the  mad-house,  1 
it  has  proved  a  wonderful  help  for  ! 
instilling  into  youthful  minds  an  | 
early  acquaintance  with  the  princi-  j 
pies  of  our  holy  religion.  Even  as 
a  sample  of  logical  argument,  Mr 
Irving,  though  the  author  of  “  an  ' 
Argument  in  nine  parts,”  might 
study  it  with  manifest  advantage.  ^ 
This  is  its  great  and  undisputed  me-  • 
rit.  The  truths  which  it  contains  | 
follow  in  such  natural  and  beautiful  : 
sequence,  that  they  readily  take  hold  | 
of  the  mind,  and  become  indelibly  ] 
impressed  on  the  memory.  We  are  j 
aware  that  a  person  who  has  been 
floated,  like  a  piece  of  drift-wood  on 
the  top  of  a  wave,  to  the  very  pinna¬ 
cle  of  predicatorial  renown,  must,  to 
use  his  own  phraseology,  **  be  steal¬ 
thily  and  skilfully  invaded  with  ad¬ 
monition,”  at  all  times  a  bitter  pill  I 
to  swallow,  but  never  so  bitter  in  any  j 
body’s  mouth  as  in  that]  of  him  who  j 
is  most  prodigal  in  administering  it : 
yet  w'e  could  not  help  just  edging  in  j 
a  word  in  favour  of  those  Sybilline  : 
leaves,  of  which  we  ourselves  have  j 
certain  ancient,  and  by  no  means  tlis-  j 
agreeable  recollections.  \ 

/To  convince  those  generous  souls  = 
who  may  be  apt  to  consider  these  ! 
strictures  as  bordering  .on  severity,  i 
that  we  have  not  misrepresented  tlie  | 
Orator,  we  shall  proceed  to  pick  out,  | 
ouite  at  random,  a  few  samples  w 
tne  commodity  which  is  now  brou.cht  , 
into  the  market.  And,  in  the  ; 

place,  we  will  be  particidarlv  thank¬ 
ful  to  any  p.erson,  who  will  favour  ; 
us  with  the  meaning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  oracle  :  The  W ord  is  a  aovewy 

to  our  nature ;  its  truths,  ^ 

truths ;  its  affections,  fresh  wfC'  ^ 
tions ;  its  ob^ence,  a  new  obedience 
which  have  to  master  and  put  wwm 
the  truths,  affections,  and  obedienccj 
gathered  from  the  apprehensi®**’  , 
OF  KATURB,  aiid  thc  Coiumerce  ®  | 


•i 
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vorldlv  life.”  p.  21.  Or  of  this:  poor  wretch  may  be  tortured,  all 
Vow  Christians,  heedless  of  this  to  enable  him  to  enlarge  the  idea  of 
rrand  resurrection  of  the  mighty  in*  his  physical  hell.  Fear  is  the  motive 
)iruments  of  thought  and  action,  at  employed  by  a  despot,  and  the  idea  of 
the  same  time  coveting  hard  after  the  Supreme  Being  using  menace  and 
holy  attainments,  so  often  resign  intimidation  in  addressing  the  clay  he 
the  mastery  of  themselves,  and  are  has  fashioned,  is  at  once  nonsensical 
tdhen  into  the  counsel  of  the  religious  and  blasphemous.  The  prominent 
y-or/J— WHIRLING  ROUND  THE  EDDY  characteristic  of  theGospel  is  not  fear, 
or  SOME  POPULAR  LEADER — and  so  the  motive  of  slaves,  but  love ;  it  was 
infted,  I  will  not  say  from  godliness,  proclaimed  as  “  peace  on  earth,  and 
butdriftwl  certainly  from  that  no-  good-will  to  men  its  great  Founder 
ble,  manly,  and  independent  course,  taught,  and  preached,  and  exempli- 
which,  under  the  steerage  of  the  word  lied  this  benign  and  heavenly  prin- 
of  G>>d,  they  might  have  safely  pur-  ciple ;  his  object  was  not  to  destroy, 
sued  for  the  precious  interests  of  their  but  to  save— ^not  to  terrify,  but  ai- 
imraortal  souls."  p.  2i.  A  little  far-  lure:  and  though  the  sanction  was.. 
ther  on  we  are  informed,  in  terms  appended  to  the  law  of  mercy,  as  it 
equally  intelligible,  that  God  “  erer/-  had  been  to  the  laws  of  rites,  and 
id  the  platform  of  our  being  upon  the  ceremonies,  and  types,  and  mere  mo- 
fifw  condition  of  probation,  diffe-  ral  obligation,  the  abundance  of  his  f 
RENT  FROM  THAT  OF  ALL  KNOWN  grace  and  lovc  is  constantly  held 
existences.”  But  we  cannot  deal  forth,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
largely  in  the  nebulose,  as  in  that  case  earth  are  invited  to  come  and  drink 
we  would  require  to  quote  three-  from  the  fountain  of  living  water, 
fourths  of  this  dense  octavo,  and  pub-  which  he  hath  opened  in  the  Gospel, 
lish  nothing  else  for  at  least  three  As  to  the  mere  terror  of  physical 
months  to  come.  Our  readers  may  pain  being  a  motive  to  religious  con-^ 
however  relish  a  little  dash  of  pro-  viction,  or  religious  conduct,  the  men 
phecy.  “Tis  xvritten,  'tis  writ-  who  talk  so  know  not  what  they  say. 
TEN,  'tis  sealed  OF  HEAVEN,  and  Human  nature  is  ennobled  in  pro- 
A  FLW’  YEARS  SHALL  REVEAL  it.  portion '  as  it  despiscs  mere  animal 
Be  assured  it  is  even  so  to  hap-  suffering ;  even  the  savage  who  mocks 
P<n  to  the  despisers  of  holy  writ,  and  derides  the  ingenuity  of  his  cun- 
ith  this  in  arrear,  what  boots  li-  ning  and  practised  tormentors,  en- 
h«iy,  pleasure,  enjoyment — all  with*  titles  himself  to  our  admiration.  The 
in  the  hour-glass  of  time,  or  the  round  guilty  and  the  finally  impenitent  will 
firth  s  contincint,  all  the  sensibilities  be  punished ;  is  not  that  enough  ? 
of  life,  all  the  powers  of  man,  a// Me  What  does  the  preacher  mean  by 
cUractions  of  woman  /"  p.  64.  Now  ascribing  revenge"  to  the  Al- 
a  few  years  may  reveal  the  neces-  mighty  ?  . 

«ty  for  providing  very  tight  and  Mr  Irving  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
curiously. fashioned  waistcoats  for  that  understanding  is  not  neces^iy 
certain  persons  presently  at  large  ;  to  be  a  Christian :  he  tells  us,  it  is 
Ti  it  is  neither  written,  a  raw  opinion  that  a  certain  maturity, 

jcaled,  nor  registered,  and  we  should  of  judgment  must  be  tarried  for  be- 
^  truly  sorry  to  live  to  see  such  a  fore  entering  into  religious  conference 
^  strophe,  either  to  **  the  powers  of  with  our  children,"  and  that  a  child 
or  the  attractions  of  woman."  can  comprehend  the  authority  of  God 
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pendcnoc  on  him,  and  that  is  all.  But  the  future  destiny  of  itself,”  that  is, 
instinct  is  not  comprehension,  any  of  interest ;  he  exclaims,  “  how  few 
more  than  comprehension  is  mere  in-  absorb  themselves  with  the  study  md 
stinct.  These,  however,  and  similar  obedience  of  the  word  of  Gwl he 
remarks,  prepare  the  way  for  a  tirade  commences  Oration  Second,  by  su- 
against  Catechisms,  which  seems  to  ting,  that  God  is  ever  willing  to  se- 
be  specially  levelled  against  our  own,  cond  and  succeed  his  word he  as- 
and  upon  which  the  Orator  pro-  sures  us,  that  all  hypocrisies  God 
notinces  a  swe^ing  ^nterice  of  con-  cannot  away  with  he  makes  Satan 
<loronation.  There  is  more  meant  “  revel  in  despight,”  which  must  be 
here  than  meets  the  eye.  It  is  not  a  droll  species  of  revelry  to  be  sure; 
Catechisms  alone,  but  the  whole  et  sic  passim. 
standards  of  the  Church  which  this  In  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  con* 

eluding  sentence  of  the  following 
short  extract,  we  most  cordially  sym¬ 
pathise  :  And  ye  advanced  Chris- 


fire-new  enthusiast  would  apply  his  eluding  sentence  of  the  following 

Se  to.  These  are  restraints  of  short  extract,  we  most  cordially  sym- 
he  would  be  fain  to  get  rid,  pathise  :  And  ye  advanced  Chris- 
that  he  might  turn  himself  adrift  in  tians,  do  not  despise  this  day  of  small 
the  world  of  imagination,  and  revel  things  in  a  younger  brother,  neither 
in  the  uncontrolled  wildness  of  his  go  to  impose  upon  him  all  your  bur- 
own  delirious  conceits.  In  no  minced  dens,  nor  to  minister  the  strongest 
terms  does  he  hint  that  bis  own  au-  meat  which  you  can  digest ;  but  give 
thority  is  paramount  to  that  of  all  God-speed  to  any  endeavour  ^ttr 
others ;  and  upon  this  sure  and  sa-  good,  however  small ;  his  very  as- 
tisfactory  basis,  he  makes  certain  pirations  despise  not,  his  impcrfcc- 
grave  and  weighty  assertions,  not  tions  do  not  sorely  rebuke.  Strength- 
otherwise  remarkable  for  their  no-  en  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the 
velty  or  originality.  Yet  this  mad-  feeble  kiiees  confirm.  Strengthen  by 
cap  reformer  is  the  man  whom  the  encouragement  and  support,  do  not, 
friends  of  church  and  state  flock  in  by  rebuke  and  censure,  drive  him  io 
multitudes  to  hear,  and  to  idolize,  distraction!** 
and  to  puff  up  with  that  inordinate  AYe  are  aware  it  has  been  said, 


conceit  and  vanity  of  which  this  book  Mr  Irving  must  be  an  extraordinary 
exhibits  so  many  specimens.  man,  or  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr  Can- 

If  the  poor  fellow  could  write  sense  ning,  and  Mr  Peel,  would  not  go, 
or  Engli^,  it  would  be  something.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  hear  him. 
This,  now’cver,  is  not  the  case.  He  We  cannot  help  wnat  these  groat 
tells  us  that  his  Argument  in  nine  folks  do,  nor  do  we  mean  to  call  in 
parts,  though  most  imfKrfcct,  is  in-  question  that  they  are  wonderfully 
tended  to  complete  :*^ .he  speaks  edified,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the 
repeatedly  of  “  the  sapience  of  God,"  public  will  henceforward  go  on  the 
“  the  prudence  of.  Gew,"  and  “  the  letter  for  it ;  but  we  aver,  that  the 
traditions  of  God he  introduces  Tolume  before  us,  with  a  few  bright 
the  Bible,  as  saying  to  men,  “  Ye  spots  scattered  over  it,  is,  as  a  whole; 
make  not  of  me ;  *  he  informs  us  of  an  .unwieldy  lump  of  rant,  balder* 
**  conveyancer  of  Heaven's  dash,  and  nonsense ;  intermixed  will 

will"  retiring  into  **  the  vacant  air  some  more  than  questionable  doc- 
he  asks,  “  \VhY  is  not  interest,  in-  trines,  and  as  vile  and  nestilent  stui 


he  asks,  “  \vhy  is  not  interest,  in¬ 
terest  ever  awake,  on  tiptoe,  to  hear 


public  will  nencetorwara  go  on 
better  for  it ;  but  we  aver,  that  the 
Tolume  before  us,  with  a  few  bright 
spots  scattered  over  it,  is,  as  a  whole, 
an  .unwieldy  lump  of  rant,  balder¬ 
dash,  and  nonsense ;  intermixed  with 
some  more  than  questionable  doc¬ 
trines,  and  as  vile  and  pestilent  stun 
as  ever  issueil  from  the  press. 


SCOTCH  COURTS  OF  LAW. 


I N  all  countries,  we  believe,  has  made  no  provision.  But  it  is  a  row* 
the  law's  delay  been  felt  as  a  griev-  fortune  peculiar  to  Scotland,  that  »t 
anoe,  but  in  none  more  sensibly  than  is  impossible  its  laws  can  ever  attstn 
in  Scotl^d ;  one  great  cause  of  which  the  maturity  of  a  system,  until  soinc 
we  consider  to  b&  the  defective  and  radical  change  is  emeted  In  the  cod 
imsettled  state  of  the  law.  Under  stitution  of  its  courts, 
the  moat  improved  systems  of  juris-  In  the  first  place,  the  Suprenic 
lyudence,  cases  will  arise,  for  which  Courts  have  assumed  and  exercised  s 
the'foresigbt  of  the  Legislature  has  dispensing  power,  which  the  Consti- 
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tuuon  has  tlenieil  to  the  Sovereign,  ted  upon,  they  gave  eftect  to  it.  In 
In  his  hands,  such  a  power  would  like  paanner  an  Act  was  passed,  abo- 
iustly  be  deemed  subversive  of  free-  lishing  the  rights  of  burgesses  to  elect 
(lorn  ;  but  it  has  been  usurped,  and  their  own  Town  .Councils,  and  ren- 
i-xercised  for  upwards  of  a  century,  dering  such  Councils  self-elective, 
by  the  Judges  of  the  land,  who  are  but  prescribing  certain  qualifications, 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Sove-  such  as  residence,  whicn  went  to  es- 
rcign.  We  are  })erhaps  grammatically  tablish  something  like  a  community 
wrong ;  for  the  power  we  refer  to  is  of  feeling  between  the  corporation 
not  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws,  and  the  disfranchised  burgesses.  Here 
but  to  rescind  them.  As  this  may  was  a  law,  new-modelling  one  of  the 
appear  incredible  to  our  Southern  orders  of  the  Suite — one  of  the  great 
neighbours,  we  must  explain  our-  fountains  of  legislative  power,  which, 
selves.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  one  it  may  be  thought,  it  was  the  peculiar 
of  our  oldest  writers,  lays  down,  that  province  of  Parliament  to  have  alter- 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  constructive-  ed,  if  found  to  be  inconvenient.  But 
ly  repealed,  by  not  having  been  en-  no !  most  Town  Councils,  in  the  in- 
forced  for  a  long  period,  or  by  a  science  of  office,  had  ventured  upon 
practice  in  opposition  to  them.  Sir  occasional  violations  of  the  law  ;  and 
ikorgcy  be  it  observed,  was  Lord  the  Court  of  Session  decided,  that  the 
.{({mate,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  effect  of  their  doing  so  was  to  alter  tlie 
the  measures  of  Charles  the  Second,  law  in  their  own  favour,  to  the  pre- 
whose  favourite  policy,  respecting  judice  of  the  burgesses.  It  is  but 
Scotland,  was  to  render  the  Judges  justice,  however,  to  remark,  under 
independent  of  Parliament.  In  con-  this  branch,  that  our  Courts  are  ra- 
formity  to  this  dogma,  which  has  the  ther  diary,  upon  the  whole,  in  re¬ 
sanction  of  no  statute,  the  Courts  of  scinding  Acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
Law  have  been  in  the  constant  prac-  inent. 

tice  of  declaring  Acts  of  Parliament  Secondly,  The  Supreme  Court  ex- 
to  be  in  desuetude,  which  signifies  ercise  Che  power  of  making  laws.  It 
virtually  ref)caled.  To  give  some  is  not  entirely  left  to  the  collective 
colour  to  this  singular  assumption  wisdom  of  the  nation,  seated  within 
of  power,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  the  walls  of  Parliament,  to  discover 
King  and  his  people  have  tacitly,  defects  in  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
and  by  mutual  consent,  agreed  to  provide  the*  proper  remedies.  This 
abrogate  such  and  such  laws.  In  legislative  duty  is  occasionally  un- 
<lcterinining  whether  a  law  has  or  dertaken  by  the  Judges  themselves, 
bas  not  bwn  repealed,  it  does  not  who,  having  the  power,  have  also 
that  the  Courts  have  hitherto  unbounded  confidence  in  their  own 
b«n  guided  by  any  fixed  principle,  discretion.  An  Act  was  passed  by 
jbev  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  have  the  Scottish  Parliament,  directing  the 
decided  raffierle^latorially  than  ju-  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  eject- 
dicially.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parlia-  roent  of  refractory  tenants:  the  Court 
>nent,  of  some  hundred  years  stand-  of  Session,  afterwards  passed  an  Act 
‘•’gj  r^pecting  batteries  pendente  lite,  of  their  own,  authorizing  a  new  and 
wramitted  by  one  litigant  upon  ano-  more  summary  mode  of  process  ! 
Qer.  The  penalty  is  the  forfeiture  This  is  one  example,  among  many 
flano  of  the  offending  party's  others, 
ciuse,  which  may  chance  to  be  equi-  Thirdly,  The  Supreme  Court  does 
h*  ^  twenty,  or  a  not  hold  itself  bound  down  by  its 

undred  thousand  pounds,  paid  into  own  decisions.  These  decisionspare 
Qfe  pockeu  of  the  jiarty  assaulted,  as  quoted,  no  doubt,  in  argument ;  and 
^wmpensation  for  a  bloody  nose,  a  Judge  never  fails  to  pay  profound 
Uw*'  absurdity  of  such  a  reverence  to  such  of  them  as  happen 

bat  * '^'^**  thoi^h  reasons  might  to  coincide  with  his  own  <^imons. 
in  » ^  justify  its  enactment  But  certainly  they  arc  never  regard- 
i»rein  *8®*  But,  to  the  Su-  cd  ^precedents,  in  the  absolute  sense 

ubout  half  a  in  which  that  word  is  employed  in 
luurv  •^^red  a  wise  and  sa-  the  English  Courts.  How  many  aeries 
.®^^^9ugh  there  was  no  of  decisions  are  there,  in  which  each 
^  w  Its  having  ever  been  ac-  overturns,  as  a  precedent,  the  one 
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immediately  anterior  to  it !  The 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of 
things  are  obvious.  A  party  founds 
upon  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  de¬ 
mands  to  have  its  provisions  enforced 
in  his  favour :  he  is  told  that  it  is  re¬ 
pealed,  though  he  can  find  no  trace 
of  such  repeal  upon  the  Statute-book. 
Another  party  nas  the  hardihood  to 
rush  into  a  court  of  law,  upon  the 
faith  of  a  decision ;  he  is  told  that 
the  Court  was  in  error ;  and  he  must 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  putting 
them  right.  No  man  can  say  with 
certainty,  what  the  law  is,  nor  can 
any  party  acquiesce  in  a  decision  as 
an  award  of  the  lav^,  though  he  must 
submit  to  it  as  a  dictum  of  the  Judge, 
having  all  the  force  of  law.  No 
wonder  there  is  wanting  in  our  plead¬ 
ing  that  precision  and  [simplicity 
which  distinguish  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  Courts.  A  litigant  finds 
every  thing  hollow  beneath  him ; 
cannot  refer  with  confidence  to  sta¬ 
tutes  or  decisions ;  has  recourse  to 
first  principles ;  and,  lastly,  tries  what 
effect  he  can  produce  by  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  upon  the  welfare  of  society,  as  it 
will  happen  to  be  affected  by  a  deci¬ 
sion  for  or  against  him. 

There  is  no  evil  which  in  time  does 
not  become  intolerable,  even  to  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  system 
in  which  it  has  originated.  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Commission  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  explore  the  causes  of  that 
enormous  accumulation  of  law-suits 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
been  even  found  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
(Government.  It  is  to  be  trusted  that 
this  Commission  will  be  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  less  expensive  to  the  coun¬ 
ty,  than  one  which  has  sat  these 
eight  years,  accomplishing  that  which 
a  committee  of  zealous  and  intelli¬ 
gent  practitioners  could  have  achiev¬ 
ed  in  eight  weeks,  and  costing  the 
public  much  more  than  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  are  likely  to  result  from 
Acir  labours.  Another  Commission, 
it  ^ms,  is  to  be  appointed,  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  forms  of  process  be¬ 
fore  the  Inferior  Courts — a  subject 
scarcely  of  secondary  importance,  and 
to  which  we  propose  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article. 

In  the  Inferior  Courts,  litigants 
are  doomed  to  experience  the  law  s 
delay  in  all  its  bitterness,  whic 


arises,  not  only  from  the  fluctuating 
state  of  the  law,  but  from  the  scan¬ 
dalously  lax  and  cumbrous  form  of 
procedure.  It  is  impossible,  want¬ 
ing  experience,  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  pains,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
which  a  litigant  in  those  Courts 
must  suffer,  before  justice  is  dispers¬ 
ed  to  him.  Admitting  that  he  ob¬ 
tains  justice  ultimately,  it  is  dearly 
purchased.  The  denial  of  justice, 
in  many  instances,  is  less  cruel  than 
a  delay  of  it.  We  shall  exemplif) 
this  remark,  by  a  very  trite  and  fa¬ 
miliar  instance : — A  jKior  man  has  a 
debt  against  an  individual ;  and  up. 
on  the  faith  of  its  being  punctually 
paid — looking  upon  it,  in  short,  as 
so  much  cash — he  regulates  his  own 
expenditure  accordingly.  His  debtor 
proves  refractory,  and  a  prosecution 
is  commenced  against  him.  The 
suit  is  hung  up  for  years ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  prosecutor  is  harassed 
by  debts,  which  he  could  easily  dis¬ 
charge,  were  he  in  possession  of  the 
sum  which  he  is  sueing  for  ;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  he  is  ruined  before  his  cause 
is  decided.  He  obtains  a  decision  in 
his  favour ;  but  the  sum  awarded  to 
him  is  attached  by  arrestments,  and 
found  inadequate  to  pay  even  the 
expenses  of  the  proceedings  institu¬ 
ted  against  himself.  He  is  then  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  have  been  wiser 
never  to  have  prosecuted  his  claim, 
but  to  have  submitted  to  injustice  at 
once,  rather  than  have  sought  re¬ 
dress  from  a  Court  which  was  so 
dilatory  in  awarding  it. 

It  may  be  proper  briefly  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  constitution  of  the  Inh* 
rior  Courts.  The  Sheriff  is  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Crown,  and  his  only  qua¬ 
lification  is,  that  he  be  an  Advocate, 
with  or  without  practice,  of  fi'c 
years  standing.  He  is  required  by 
law  to  reside  four  months  of  the 
year  in  his  own  county  ;  but  the  law 
is  seldom  or  ever  complied  with>  and 
never  enforced.  He  has  a  substitute, 
upon  whom  the  great  load  of  duties 
is  devolved,  and  of  whom  no 
lar  qualifications  are  required.  The 
juri^iction  of  the  Sheriff,  in  criiiiin«»i 
matters,  is  most  extensive.  In  some 
cases,  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are 
in  his  hands ;  and  he  may  fine,  ijd" 
prison,  whip,  and  banish  from  h*^ 
county,  without  the  formality  of  * 
Jury  Trial.  His  powers  exceed 
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those  of  the  Justiciary,  which  can-  and  those  whom  he  would  wish  to  be 
not  impose  the  slightest  punishment,  his  customers, — to  friends  and  foes, 
for  the  slightest  offence,  but  upon  both  private  and  political,— to  his 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury.  His  civil  boon  companions,  and  his  partners  in 
jurisdiction  is  co-extensive,  almost,  trade.  In  the  community  over  which 
with  that  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  he  presides,  (we  speak  of  small 
but  to  that  Court  there  is  an  appeal  Burghs,)  there  is  not  a  being  regard- 
from  his  judgments.  ing  whom  he  is  not  partially  affected 

The  jurisdiction  of  Burgh  Courts  in  some  way.  And  is  it  supposable 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Sheriff  that  a  Bailie,  a  person  of  no  judicial 
Courts.  In  the  former,  the  Judges  experience,  can  or  will  raise  himself 
are  the  Bailies,  men  generally  who  so  far  above  the  manifold  frailties  of 
are  selected  for  the  office  on  account  his  nature,  as  not  to  suffer  his  judg- 
of  the  accommodating  pliability  of  ment  to  be  influenced  by  his  feelings.^ 
their  natures.  They  are  greasy  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  he  may 
citizens,”  whose  occupations,  if  not  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
the  most  mechanical,  are  of  the  most  the  Town  Clerk,  who,  ex  (^icio,  is  the 
sordid  kind,  and  who  are  too  fre-  minister  lo  the  paltry  passions  of 
quently,  both  intellectually  and  mo-  those  w’hom  he  serves.  The  gentle 
rally,  the  least  respectable  of  the  Nova,  in  the  farce,  does  not  respond 
middle  class  of  society.  They  are  more  faithfully  to  the  feelings  of  the 
assisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju-  amiable  Tilburinaj  than  he  does  to 
dicial  functions  by  a  Town  Clerk,  theirs ;  and  he  has  his  own  little 
who  has  just  as  much  principle  as  animosities  and  partialities  to  boot, 
can  be  supposed  to  reside  in  a  man  Besides,  he  is  bound  by  no  oath  of 
who  has  passed  a  life-time  in  the  office  to  give  impartial  counsel  in 
dirty  political  intrigues  of  a  Burgh,  judicial  matters  ;  and  it  is  very  pos- 
A  few  of  the  more  respectable  sible  that  he  is  a  man  who  owes  his 
llurglu  have  gentlemen  of  the  long  promotion  to  office  to'  an  habitual 
robe  appointed  as  Assessors  to  their  violation  of  the  most  honourable 
Magistrates  ;  however,  as  their  sa-  principles.  Were  there  kept  in  every 
larics,  are  but  indifferent,  there  are  small  Burgh  a  record  of  all  the  ju- 
minples  of  Town  Clerks  demand-  dicial  acts  of  its  Magistrates,  result¬ 
ing  from  a  party  a  fee  for  the  Asses-  ing  from  inanity  and  ignorance,  and 
sor’s  opinion.  '  were  that  record  to  be  published,  the 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis^  biographer  of  the  ic we rwen  of  77/ , 
Courts  has  been  so  much  a-  w'e  are  persuaded,  would  be  for  ever 
bridged,  and  is  so  privative,  that  we  relieved  of  the  imputation  of  extra- 
‘‘0  not  propose  to  bestow  any  consi-  vagaace ;  and  were  a  similar  record 
deration  upon  them.  And  with  re-  kept  and  published  of  such  of  their 
5^pcct  to  the  Justice  of  Peace  Courts,  judgments  as  personal  feelings  may 
meir  mode  of  administering  justice  have  dictated,  a  Turkish  Cadi  would 
^ould  require  to  be  discussed  in  a  not  be  so  pre-eminent  and  prover- 
article.  bial  as  he  is  for  certain  nameless 

» ith  respect  to  Burgh  Courts,  we  qualities.  From  the  abolition  of  these 
propose  their  entire  abolition.  Courts,  no  possible  detriment  could 
as  being  a  common  nuisance.  The  arise  to  the  public,  since  their  juris¬ 
tic  ,  grossly  illiterate,  and  diction  would  necessarily  merge  in 
1  ^  *™hecile,  being  called  from  that  of  the  Sheriff 
int  ^  co'inter  to  decide  the  most  With  respect  to  Sheriff  Courts, 
in  <loestions  of  law,  is  revolt-  we  would  observe,  that  they  might 
sucli  objections  to  be  rendered  of  the  greatest  possible 

^  udges,  however,  are  not  sum-  utility,  by  abridging  their  powers, 
j  p.  '^P  their  acknowledged  inca-  and  simplifying  tlieir  forms  of  pro- 
IS  ^*^udge  ought  to  be  as  free  cess.  The  Judges  in  them,  generally 
ties.  ®  local  partiali-  speaking,  are  intelligent  and  honour- 

^  '^hpen  ^  is  called  upon  to  able  men ;  and  we  believe  many  of 
centred  1  and  justice  in  the  very  them  are  laudably  anxious  to  pro- 
ngfouC  .  of  his  own  nu-  mote,  if  possible,  the  dispatch  of 

dislikes,  and  an-  business.  But  such  room  does  the 
>  to  his  own  customers,  form  of  process  aftbrd  for  every  species 
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of  potty  fogging  which  tciuls  to  pro¬ 
tract  a  cause,  that  their  best  wishes 
must  be  nugatory.  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that,  in  a  Sheriff  Court,  every 
thing  is  transacted  by  writing :  the 
most  elaborate  pleading,  and  the  sim¬ 
plest  motion,  must  be  reducetl  to 
writing;  and  the  Judge,  according 
to  established  practice,  must  take  at 
least  a  week  to  consider  of  it.  But 
perhaps  we  will  accomplish  our  pur- 
lK)se  better,  by  presenting  a  sketch 
of  the  usual  progress  of  a  law-suit. 

A  summons  is  called  in  Court, 
when  the  defender's  agent  is  allowrecl 
eight  days  to  state  defences ;  and  be 
it  rcmarKed,  that  it  is  the  inveterate 
practice  to  state  as  few  of  the  de¬ 
fender’s  pleas  as  jwssible  at  the  out¬ 
set.  The  facts  are  suffered  to  ooze 
out  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  to¬ 
wards  tlie  end  of  an  all  but  endless 
litigation,  that  tlie  Judge  is  put  in 
)>ossession  of  the  whole  of  them. 
W’hen  defences  are  lodged,  the  pur¬ 
suer  has  eight  days  allowed  him  to 
answer  them.  The  cause  is  then 
taken  by  the  J udge  to  be  advised ; 
and  eight  days  after,  an  interlocutor 
is  pronounced,  ordaining  the  defen¬ 
der  to  reply.  Then  duplies,  triplies, 
quadruplics,  perhaps  quintuplies,  are 
successively  ordered ;  then  conde¬ 
scendence,  answers,  and  replies,  each 
pawr  being  follow^  by  a  pause  of 
eij^t  days,  within  which  the  Judge 
deliberates  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
each  order  consuming  fourteen  days 
at  least,  upon  an  average,  in  the  ob- 
tempering  of  it.  A  proof  is  allowed 
to  the  parties,  to  adduce  which  may 
cost  some  months,  besides  an  enor¬ 
mous  expcnce.  Then  memorials  are 
ordered  upon  the  proof ;  and  then 
mutual  answers.  A  judgment  upon 
the  merits  is  pronounced,  and  the 
losing  party  presents  a  reclaiming 
petition  against  it.  I'his  is  appointed 
to  be  answered.  The  judgment  is 
confirmed  ;  and  in  fourteen  days  ano¬ 
ther  reclaiming  petition  is  pre^sented. 
In  some  Courts,  we  believe,  three 
such  i^titions  are  allowed ;  the  effect 
of  which  petitioning  system  is,  that 
the  Judge  is  apt  to  form  a  loose  and 
hasty  opinion,  since  he  may  after¬ 
wards  recall  it,— though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  after¬ 
wards  be  easily  persuaded,  by  the 
most  co^nt  ar^menU,  to  impeach 
his  own  infallibility.  Then  from  the 


judgment  of  the  Substitute,  (who 
first  decides  the  cause,)  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  SherifF-Depute.  Last  of 
all,  elaborate  pleadings  may  aris^-  | 
upon  the  question  of  expences. 

The  above  sketch,  fearful  as  it  is,  j 
is  drawn  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  cause  is  conducted  with  all  the 
celerity  that  the  forms  admit  of.  But 
then  tnere  are  infinite  ways  in  which 
a  decision  may  be  reUurded.  Agunst 
every  interlocutor,  a  party  is  entitled 
to  reclaim  once,  twice,  and,  in  some 
Courts,  perhaps,  thrice ;  and,  after 
all,  to  have  the  SherifF-Depute’s  opi¬ 
nion.  Then  circumductions  are  a  I 
source  of  much  abuse.  But  we  must 
explain  to  the  uninitiated  what  a  j 
circumduction  is.  When  a  party  j 
fails  to  comply  with  an  order  made  1 
upon  him,  his  adversary  may  move  j 
to  have  the  term  circumduced  agaiibt 
him  ;  the  proper  effect  of  which  is,  | 
that  he  is  precluded  from  compliance, 
and  the  cause  comes  to  be  advised  as  ^ 
it  stands,  the  Judge  being  entitled  to  | 
draw  the  proper  inference  from  the 
disobedience  of  the  party.  But  then  ■ 
that  party  petitions  against  the  cir¬ 
cumduction  ;  he  is  restored  against 
its  consequences,  and  the  order  upon 
him  is  renewed.  Consequently,  he  | 
may  play  the  same  game  over  again.  | 
Then  a  party  may  keep  up  the  pro-  | 
cess ;  and,  though  a  caption  be  ob-  ! 
tain^  to  force  its  return,  no  officer  j 
has  the  hardihood  to  put  it  in  cxe-  j 
cution,  as  he  is  more  or  less  depend-  j 
ent  for  employment  upon  the  agent  ■ 
against  whom  it  is  issued.  Again,  - 
there  is  some  fact  obscurely  hinted  j 
at  in  the  pleadings  which  the  Judge  \ 
wishes  to  have  fully  expiscated  ;  and  ^ 
he  calls  u)>on  one  or  other  of  the  pj^r- 
ties  for  an  explanation,  in  the  fonn  ot  = 
a  minute.  This  minute  is  appointed  I 
to  be  answered  ;  and  by  this  friendly  , 
endeavour  of  the  Judge  to  nut  the  : 
cause  into  shape,  months  may  oc  con¬ 
sumed.  Moreover,  the  cause  maybe 
transmitteil  to  the  Sheriff- Pcpujc>  , 
(who  may  reside  at  a  hundred  miles 
distance,)  for  his  opinion  upon  some 
point ;  and  with  him  it  may  Be  fbf 
naif  a  year,  before  he  finds  it  convc- 
nient  to  direct  his  attention  to  it- 
But,  in  short,  the  sources  of  dcla) 
are  so  infinite,  that  a  clever,  wf I  • 
paid  agent,  may  hang  a  cause  up  tor 
any  given  pcri(M.  | 

One  effect  of  this  dilatory  systciHf  | 
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too,  of  its  being  he  must  first  submit  to  a  trial  of  his 


an«l  the  cause,  too,  oi  its  oeing  ne  inusi  nrsc  suomii  to  a  trial  ot  his 
brought  to  most  odious  maturity,  is,  fitness  to  practise.  This,  on  the  face 
that  in  every  provincial  town  there  is  of  it,  is  a  grave  argument,  but  really 
generated  a  swarm  of  attorneys,  who,  pregnant  with  laughter.  We  might 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  dispute,  perhaps,  the  power  of  a 
are  equally  rapacious  and  ignorant.  Sheriff  to  impose  any  restraints  up- 
They  are  properly  designated  wri-  on  the  natural  right  of  a  man  to  en- 
iexs,^to  write,  (we  use  the  word  ter  himself  member  of  a  profession 
in  its  mechanical  sense)  being  nearly  which  is  not  incorporated.  But  let 
the  amount  of  their  qualifications,  that  pass.  In  point  of  fact,  every 
In  England,  attorneys,  generally,  are  Sheriff  requires  a  candidate  for  the 
well-^ucated  and  honourable  men  ;  office  of  Procurator  to  produce  evi- 
not  so  the  country  writers  in  Scot-  dence  of  his  having  served  an  ap- 
land.  In  their  trade,  there  is  such  a  prenticeship  to  the  profession,  and 
demand  for  hands,  that  a  poor  man,  attended  the  law-class  of  the  Uni- 
who  cannot  afford  to  bestow  education  versity,  and  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
upon  his  son,  is  tempted  by  the  large  nation,  by  a  Committee  of  practising 
emoluments  which  are  offered,  to  Writers,  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
make  a  gentleman  of  him  at  once,  office.  It  may  be  supposed  by  some 
by  putting  him  into  a  writer’s  office,  captious  persons,  that  if  the  serving 
The  poverty  of  a  youth,  provided  he  of  an  apprenticeship,  and  an  atten- 
has  talent  to  surmount  the  disadvan-  dance  at  the  College,  necessarily  qua- 
tages  of  his  station,  by  furnishing  his  lify  the  candidate,  an  examination 
mind  with  a  due  quantum  of  know-  must  be  a  very  superfluous  cere- 
Icdge,  can  be  no  objection  to  his  as-  mony :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
piring  to  a  rank  in  the  most  liberal  the  examination  be  a  sufficient  test  of 
profession.  But  we  certainly  object  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate,  it 
to  a  system  which  dispenses  with  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
leaming  entirely,  and  holds  out  an  difference  whence  his  knowledge  is 
artificial  incentive  to  fools  to  rush  derived.  But  let  that  also  pass.  We 
in  where  wisdom  should  fear  to  tread,  will  describe,  in  a  few  words,  what 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  that,  in  its  in-  the  ceremony  of  an  examination  is. 
tercourse  with  the  world,  talent  will  The  candidate  invites  his  examiners 
find  its  proper  level.  The  opinions  to  a  tavern,  where  he  has  provided 
which  are  formed  by  the  bulk  of  so-  a  dinner  for  them  ;  and  wnile  the 
ciety,  (according  to  Bentham,)  are  de-  steams  of  the  forthcoming  dinner  are 
rived  from  those  who  are  really  com-  agreeably  titillating  their  olfactory 
potent  to  judge.  But  who  are  to  nerves,  tney  propose  a  few  questions 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  coun-  to  the  canaidate ; — a  waiter  makes 
try  writer  ?  He  makes  no  public  dig-  his  appearance,  to  intimate  that  the 
play  of  his  talents ; — his  field  of  ac-  things  are  getting  cold  ;  and  that 
tion  is  a  sheet  of  paper ; — with  his  they  may  not  get  too  cold,  it  is  a- 
chent  he  has  only  to  look  wise,  and  greed,  ncm.  con,,  that  the  candidate 
^k  mysteriously  big ; — and,  how-  be  declared  duly  qualified.  What 
*Dd  imb^ile,  provided  follows  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
jhat  he  has  the  industry  of  a  dray-  quence  to  our  argument.  It  is  of 
uor»,  there  is  no  fear  of  him.  His  more  importance  to  avouch  that 
rethrra,  it  is  true,  may  form  a  there  have  been  numerous  instances 
somewhat  just  estimate  of  his  capa-  of  candidates,  who  could  not  make  a 
!  what  professional  men  satisfactory  reply  to  one  question 

I  (for  they  are  all  a  propounded  to  them,  being  declared 

paid  no  re-  duly  qualified.  In  short,  the  cere- 
niultitude.  We  may  mony  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
;  oAifrf  confidence,  that  the  word,  a  humbug, 

njjjj  ^ent  in  popular  esti-  Now,  considering  the  dilatory 

re^^  is  most  inexorable  forms  of  process  in  the  Inferior 

■  ceirful  debts,  and  most  sue-  Courts,  and  the  morale  of  those  who 
jj  ***  P]‘°l>’^cting  law-suits.  practise  before  them,  what  must  the 

^  argued,  that”  lieges,  who  resort  to  them  for  justice, 
^  Pj-'rson  can  enter  into  or  who  are  dragged  into  them,  not 
vssion,  since,  to  be  licensed,  suffer  ?  It  is  vexatious  to  think,  that 
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]>rrBon.s  in  ihe  higher  deiiartraents 
of  the  law,  who  alone  have  the  in¬ 
fluence  to  originate  any  beneficial 
change,  (but  whose  influence,  we 
must  say,  has  hitherto  been  most 
jHjrniciously  exerted,)  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  cognizant  of  the  abuses  which 
prevail  in  Inferior  Courts.  They 
must  sus|)ect  that  all  is  not  right ; 
but  there  is  this  quietus  to  their  con¬ 
science,  that  a  party  aggrieved  may 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  as  if 
a  poor  wTetch,  who  has  been  almost 
worried  to  death  by  the  clamorous 
demands  made  upon  his  pockets  by 
his  country  agent,  w’ere  in  a  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  commence  a  new  career  of 
more  expensive  litigation.  All  men, 
high  in  office,  sclera  to  have  the  com¬ 
fortable  persuasion,  that  a  weighty 
purse  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
man’s  sublunary  state  of  existence  ; 
and,  in  addition,  they  have  this 
other  persuasion,  that  nothing  can 
prompt  a  man  to  engage  in  a  law^- 
siiit,  and  submit  to  all  its  pla^eri/, 
but  some  pruriency  of  the  mind, 
which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the 
most  powerful  sudor ijics.  To  plain 
men  it  might  ap}>ear,  that  the  very 
institution  of  (-ourts  of  Law  supposes 
that  there  is  injustice  in  the  world. 
But,  were  we  to  judge  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  certain  functionaries,  we 
might  suppose  that  Courts  of  Law 
were  designeil  for  the  express  pur- 
]K>8C  of  teaching  the  poor  that  Jus¬ 
tice  is  a  phantom,  the  pursuit  of 
which  is  a  sjiecies  of  madness. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  too  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  if  w'e,  who  have  deeply 
meditated  u)K)n  this  subject,  suggest 
a  few  improvements  in  the  forms  of 
Inferior  ('ourt  procedure. 

In  the  Jirsi places  Sheriff- Deputes 
ought  to  be  required  to  reside  at 
least  six  out  of  every  twelve  months 
within  their  own  territories.  Public 
officers,  who  are  paid  for  certain  du¬ 
ties,  should  be  upon  the  spot  where 
they  may  most  efficiently  discharge 
them.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
most  Sheriff- Deputes  are  practising 
Advocates,  who  must  reside  in  the 
inetropolU  during  the  six  months 
the  Supreme  Court  is  sitting.  But 
why  not  make  the  vacation -months 
of  tlut  Court  the  Session-months  of 
Inferior  Courts  ?  The  present  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  year  into  vacation  and 
Session,  so  long  as  it  is  common  to 


Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts,  is 
doubtless  as  good  as  any  other  that 
can  be  suggested;  but  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it  are  fallacious.  It  is 
said,  that  the  Sessions  are  so  arran¬ 
ged,  that  husbandmen  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  their  labours  in 
seed-time  and  harvest,  to  give  at¬ 
tendance  upon  Courts ;  but,  in  ^loint 
of  fact,  no  suitor  gives  attemlance  ex¬ 
cepting  by  proxy. 

Secondly,  For  reasons  which  will 
be  apparent  in  the  sequel,  without 
being  stated,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sheriffs  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
cases  of  debt  not  exceeding  £.50. 
This  restriction  might  admit  of  some 
qualifications.  In  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  actions  brought,  no  ap¬ 
pearance  is  made  for  the  defenders ; 
and  decrees,  in  absence,  pass  of 
course.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  both  parties,  in  a  non-con- 
tested  claim  exceeding  £.50,  to  force 
the  Creditor  to  apply  to  the  most 
expensive  Court  in  the  kinj^dora  for 
a  decree,  when  a  Sheriff  s  decret* 
might  be  equally  efficacious,  we 
would  propose,  in  order  to  avoid  such 
hardship,  that  the  Sheriff  be  eni-  j 
powered,  as  at  present,  to  entertain 
all  actions  of  debt ;  but  that,  in  such  j 
as  are  for  debts  exceeding  £.50,  he 
be  required,  upon  the  simple  motion 
of  the  defender,  to  remit  the  cause  to  \ 
the  Supreme  Court ; — and  to  prevent 
superfluous  expence,  it  may  be  de-  i 
dared  by  law,  that  a  Sheriff’s  Sum¬ 
mons,  so  remitted,  shall,  i}>so  facto,  | 
be  turned  into  a  Court-of-S^ion  j 
Summons.  i 

Thirdly,  A  rule  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  by  which  the  defences  and 
answ’ers  of  parties  would  have  all 
the  explicitness,  without  the  verbo-  | 
sity,  of  the  declarations  of  litigants 
in  English  Courts.  Each  ought  to 
contain  a  plain  statement  of  thenar-  j 
ty’s  pleas,  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  i 
which  he  proposes  to  maintain,  and  a  ; 
specification  of  the  mode  of  proof  by 
which  he  proposes  to  establisn  them,  j 
Beyond  this,  no  writing  should  b<’ 
permitted.  No  pretence  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  for  entering  upon  the  record  all 
the  reasoning  of  the  parties,  especially 
as  much  of  that  reasoning  must,  of 
necessity,  be  fallacious  and  absmd* 

All  debates,  and  all  motions,  ought*® 
be  vivd  voce.  This  might  press 
ujion  some  of  the  present  generation 
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of  writers ;  but  it  would  be  a  benefit  minee,  however  great,  is  not  fla- 
to  tlie  profession,  by  purifying  it  of  grant.  The  patron  escapes  disgrace, 
.TToss  incapacity,  and  a  pure  and  sig-  and  that  overrules  all  conscientious 
nal  benefit  to  the  country.  Upon  considerations.  But,  under  the  pro- 
the  defences  and  answers,  the  Judge  posed  system,  there  would  be  no 
should  proceed,  after  hearing  parties,  hedging  for  a  weak  Judge  ;  no  jug- 
if  thev  wish  it,  to  determine  the  re-  glery  ; — the  oracle  would  be  made 
levancv  of  their  respective  pleas,  and  to  speak  in  the  face  of  multitudes, 
the  competency  of  the  tendered  Now,  shame  is  a  principle  that  ope- 
proof ;  and  from  his  judgment  an  rates  much  the  same  as  virtue,  and 
ap})cal  should  lay  to  the  Circuit  Jury  its  salutary  influence  is  visible  in 
(jourt.  many  appointments.  We  see  it  in 

Fourthly,  When  the  Judge  sus-  the  appointments  to  the  English 
tains  the  pursuer's  pleas,  or  such  of  Bench, — to  the  Bench  of  our  Court 
them  as  entitle  him  to  recover,  and  of  Justiciary  and  of  our  Jury  Court, 
also  the  pleas  of  the  defender,  or  — to  all  offices,  in  short,  in  dischar- 
such  of  them  as  afford  a  bar  to  the  ging  the  duties  of  which  the  want 
action,  and  when  the  parties  are  at  of  talent  is  both  glaring  and  oppro- 
issue  upon  questions  of  fact,  the  case  brious.  Few  men  have  the  hardi- 
ought  to  be  remitted  broadly  to  a  hood  to  aspire  to  an  office  in  which. 
Jury,  whose  decision  should  be  final,  of  necessity,  they  must  disgrace  them- 
unless  it  appear  that  they  have  dis-  selves ;  and  patronage  itself,  insensi- 
regardtd  the  direction  of  the  Judge  ble  as  it  may  be  to  every  nobler  feel- 
in  matters  of  law.  In  that  case,  a  ing,  recoils  from  an  appointment 
new  trial  should  be  allowed  to  the  which  must  provoke  universal  odium 
complaining  party.  Farther,  it  should  and  disgust.  We  are  astonished,  that 
be  made  competent  to  either  party  those  who  are  the  most  convinced  of 
to  apply  to  the  Judge  for  a  trial,  on  the  general  incapacity  of  Sheriffs, 
the  ground  of  his  having  misdirected  should  object  to  a  change  which, 
the  Jury;  and,  in  the  event  of  re-  without  enlarging  their  powers, 
fusal,  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Jury-  would  both  impose  a  wholesome 
1  ourt.  check  upon  their  powers,  and  render 

It  will  be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  their  incapacity  manifest.  Exposure 
that  the  adoption  of  Jury  Trial,  in  is  the  first  step  towards  the  correc- 
Inferior  Courts,  would  be  of  great  tion  of  abuse ;  and  by  resisting  the 
advantage,  but  for  certain  reasons  change,  they  only  fortify  abuse.  For 
which  have  been  urged  as  objections  our  ])arts,  we  feel  confident,  that 
to  the  measure.  These  we  shall  one  great  effect  of  the  proposed 
briefly  consider.  change  would  be  to  purify  the  Bench 

It  is  said,  that  Sheriffs  have  not  as  well  as  the  Bar. 
opacity  sufficient  for  presiding  upon  It  is  also  thought  that  the  inte- 
J^ury  Trial.  But,  we  think,  of  the  grity  of  Sheriffs  could  not  be  relied 
body  of  Sheriffs  it  may  be  safely  upon,  in  questions  where  they  would 
predicated,  that,  in  times  past,  at  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
they  have  always  possessed  as  political  feeling; — that  their  power  of 
P^t  an  average  of  talent,  as  the  packing  Juries,  to  try  such  questions, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts.  It  would  be  eminently  dangerous.  We 
«nnot  be  expect^  that  any  great  re^ly,  first,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
1  once  the  question  having  a  political  bearing 

dTw  promises ;  and  we  would  ever  be  brought  before  a 

so  incapacity  of  Sheriff :  secondly,  we  have  no  reason 

^  roe  v^heriffg  would  be  a  stumbling-  to  presume  that  a  Sheriff  is  more  sub- 
^  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  ject  to  political  bias  than  a  Judge  of 
doubt^  I’^tronage  hitherto,  no  a  higher  order ;  both  are  selected 
^  b  nag  been  sometimes  exercised  from  the  same  profession,  educated 
point  ^  capriciously,  in  the  ap-  much  alike ;  ana,  so  far  as  education 
offices  ;  one  tends  to  contract  or  liberalize  the 
tin  been,  that  under  mind,  must  be  equally  narrow- 

jmtitt  mode  of  dispensing  .minded  or  liberal :  b^id^,  a  Supe- 

Courtfi^WK  ^*’cating  of  Infnior  rior  Judge  knows  too  well,  that  the 
^  t)  the  incapacity  of  the  no-  awe  with  which  he  is  invested  pro- 
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iccts  him  against  vulgar  sus])icion  ;  own  discretion.  A  pursuer  may,  as 
and,  therefore,  may  occasionally  de-  he  inclines,  have  his  cause  tried  by  a 
>'iate  a  little  from  the  straight  line  Jury  or  not,  by  choosing  the  Court 
with  greater  safety  than  the  Inferior  before  which  he  brings  his  action :  a 
Judge,  who  is  more  exposed  to  the  defender,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has 
brunt  of  jealous  animadversion,  and  not  his  choice  of  a  Court,  must  abide 
who  acts  under  a  sense  that  his  con-  also  by  the  mode  of  trial  fixed  upon 
duct  may  be  brought  under  public  by  his  adversary.  Again,  a  caus<‘, 
and  solemn  revision :  thirdly ^  with  involving  questions  of  fact,  and  in 
respect  to  the  packing  of  Juries,  it  which  a  proof  has  been  adduced,  is 
seems  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  same  removed  by  advocation  from  an  In- 
argument,  with  more  propriety,  may  ferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  which 
be  adduced  against  Jury  Trial  as  cause,  had  it  been  originally  brought 
presently  existing.  The  Jury  (’ourt,  before  that  Court,  would  havelK^tn 
of  late,  has  been  principally  occupied  sent  to  a  Jury.  But  the  Court  is  tiwl 
with  political  causes ;  and  the  Juries  dowm  by  the  proceedings  held  before 
returned  to  that  Court  are  selected  the  Sheriff,  to  determine  the  facts  by 
by  the  Sheriffs,  who,  it  is  to  be  pre-  the  old  clumsy  and  uncertain  method; 
Kumed,  will  be  as  much  influenced  by  and,  if  a  case  of  damages,  to  award 
party  feeling,  when  acting  in  a  mi-  their  amount.  These,  and  other  a- 
nisteriat,  as  they  w’ould  when  acting  nomalies  which  we  might  instance, 
in  a  judicial  capacity.  The  returns  are  only  to  be  removed  by  introdu- 
upon  some  late  cases  are  calculated,  cing  the  Trial  by  Jury  into  Sheriff 
doubtless,  to  provoke  some  unpleasant  Courts. 

reflections,  but  which  can  militate  But,  whatever  doubts  may  exist  as 
only  against  the  absolute  ^lower  of  je-  to  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  inea- 
lecting  Juries  to  serve  in  any  Court,  sure,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  the  de- 
being  intrusted  to  Crown  Officers  at  lay  and  expence  attendant  upon  the 
all.  An  arg\iment  which  strikes  a-  form  of  process  in  Inferior  Courts,— 
gainst  J  ury  Trial  altogether,  must  the  chicanery  and  blundering  stiipi- 
fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  dity  of  too  many  of  the  agents,  a- 
we  are  far  from  maintaining,  that  mount  to  an  intolerable  grievance; 
eve^  precaution  ought  not  he  taken  which  calls  loudly  for  some  radical 
against  abuses  in  the  composition  of  remedy.  Fiat  justitia  mat  ewUm  is 
Juries  ;  and  no  precaution  more  sim-  a  maxim  which  cannot  be  acted  up 
pie  and  efficacious,  we  think,  can  be  to  with  safety  on  all  occasions ;  but 
ailopted,  than  the  ]dan  of  making  up  we  would  say,  **  Perish  all  Sheriff 

the  returns  by  rotation,  from  an  ho-  Courts,  rather  than  they  should  exist 

nexf/v-com piled  list  of  all  qualified  upon  their  present  footing  !” 
persons.  ^Ve  find,  at  the  close  of  our  article, 

There  is  one  consideration  presents  that  we  have  overlooked  the  Criminal 
it^lf,  which  we  deem  of  great  force.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriffs.  Theno- 
Since  the  machinery  of  Jury  Trial  has  tion  which  has  been  thrown  out 
been  erected  and  put  in  motion  in  somewhere,  of  enlarging  that  juris- 
Scotland,  the  application  of  it  ought  diction,  is  really  monstrous.  Al¬ 
to  be  as  universal  as  possible ;  the  ready  their  power  is  far  too  exten- 
use  of  it  ought  to  be,  not  partially  sive.  It  ourat  to  be  restricted  to  or- 
pmwiWed,.but  freely  bestowed;  and  dinary  breaches  of  the  peace ;  and  no 
the  noble  idea  of  considering  it  a  penal  sentence  should  be  held  1^1 
great  public  right,  rather  than  a  which  proceeds  not  upon  the  verdict 
boon,  ought  to  be  industriously  en-  of  a  Jury.  Above  all.  Sheriffs  should 
couraged,  as  being  in  harmony  with  be  debarred  from  trying  any  cause, 
t^  Preat  leading  principles  of  the  proceeding  upon  a  precognition  which 
(.  onstitutioo.  But  how  many  ano-  themselves  have  conducted, 
malies  does  the  existing  law  present  ?  We  had  proposed  to  bestow  soi^ 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  number  of  notice  upon  the  extravagant  fees 
aaes,  it  controuled  by  the  interven-  other  enormities  which  some  Sheriffs- 
tmn  of  Juries;  the  Inferior  Courts,  by  an  unwarrantable  assumption  o 
luving  almost  co-extensive  jurisdic-  power,  have  presumed  to  sanction » 
tion,  are  under  no  controul  but  their  ^t  we  must  here  close  this  article* 
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Mr  Vision  s  Letter'. 

It  was  niv  wish,  Mr  Editor,  to  sion  of  the  last  part  of  the  inanu- 
have  hteii  able  to  send  you,  in  time  script,  (especially  such  of  them  as 
ior  publication  in  the  last  Number  have  not  read  it ;)  for  however  peat 
of  your  “  able,  useful,  and  widely-  may  be  the  abilities  of  your  writers, 
circulating  Miscellany,*"  another  por-  we  are  bound  in  charity’*  to  sup- 
lion  of  the  wonderful  history  former-  pose,  that  there  are  among  your  rca- 
ly  communicated  to  you  ;  because,  in  ders  “  persons  who  be  of  meaner  ca- 
niv  opinion,  when  an  interval  of  two  pacity,*'  and  whose  memory  may  not 
months  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  embrace  a  range  of  two  months !  Nor 
natiing  the  parts  of  any  treatise  or  do  I  mean,  by  this  observation,  to 
narration,  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  convey  any  insinuation  against  any 
of  the  connection ;  more  especially  particular  person  or  persons,  being 
when  such  connection  chances  not  to  prompted  to  offer  the  same  merely 
be  very  remarkably  apparent,  even  by  the  love  of  truth,  which  1  never 
“  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  sacrifice  on  any  occasion, — unless 
hoot.”  And  it  is  an  occurrence  that  when  there’s  a  necessity  for  it. 
has  sometimes  come  within  ray  own  1  regretted,  therefore,  very  much, 
exi)erience,  that  when  I  have  been  (as  no  doubt  you  have  done  also,)  that 
reading  of  wars,  and  battles,  and  1  could  not  send  you  another  portion 
sieges,  and  guns,  and  drums,  and  of  the  manuscript  for  your  last  Num- 
wounds— God  save  the  mark,**  a  ber.  But  really.  Sir,  one’s  dreams 
question  has  suddenly  started  up  in  do  not  always  depend  upon  the  day 
niy  mind,  “  What  was  the  cause  of  of  the  month  ;  and,  let  me  tell  you 
all  this  contention  V* — when  I  have  too,  that  many  a  person  has  lived  a 
been  astounded  with  the  conscious-  long  life,  aye,  and  been  at  the  East 
ness,  that  this  important  circum-  Indies  and  America  too,  (where,  Mr 
stance  had  entirely  escaped  my  ob-  Longbow  tells  me,  such  things  are 
nervation.  And  sometimes,  to  say  qilite  common,)  without  ever  once 
the  truth,  it  has  so  happened,  that  I  having  had  so  wonderful  a  dream  as 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  very  sa-  mine  was.  And,  for  my  part,  1  should 
tisfactory  information  upon  this  point,  never  have  expected  to  have  such 
even  when  1  have  turn^  back  two  or  another,  had  not  the  last  portion  of 
three  volumes  for  that  express  pur-  the  MS.  hinted  that  there  was  more 
pose ;  but  whether  this  is  the  fault  coming  from  the  same  hand,  or  from 
of  the  persons  who  undertake  these  the  same  quarter  ;  for  whether  the 
wars,  or  of  the  historians  who  nar-  manuscript  I  sent  you  was  written 
fate  them,  it  would  be  a  mere  piece  by  a  hand  at  all,  is  more  than  I  would 
of  useless  refinement  to  inquire  into,  venture  to  pronounce.  But  this  I 
And  it  a  war  is  well  conducted,  sure-  know,  that  it  was  w^ritten  in  a  con- 
ly  none  but  unreasonable,  captious  foundedly  cross,  crabbed  manner, 
l^ople,  such  as  Whigs,  Rascals,  and  and  that  I  broke  a  good  pair  of  spec- 
uie  like,  would  ever  make  any  words  tacles  endeavouring  to  rub  them  clear- 
4bout  the  purposes  of  it.  Why  should  er,  that  I  might  be  able  to  read  it; 
*‘ot  nations  indulge  their  nincy  as  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  have 
^Individuals  r  Why  not  France  not  been  able,  ever  since,  to  read 
Lngland  have  a  set-to,**  as  well  more  pf  the  newspapers  than  the 
Jf  Molyneux,  or  any  other  large  print  in  ,the  |title,  which  I  re- 

M^ieurs  de  I’  imagination?**  (as  gu&rly  do,  however,  because  it  lets 
e  r ranch  call  them.)  But  I  was  me  know  the  opinion  of  the  writers 
to  say,  that  perhaps  your  lea-  upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  But  not 
wh  time,  have  forgot  being  entirely  contented  with  this 

^  the  story  was  at  the  conclu-  degree  of  information,  I  will  thank 
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you,  if  you  should  chance  to  hear  of 
a  good  pair  of  second-hand  spectacles 
going  at  a  roup,  (of  which,  there  must 
nodoubt  be  many  in  so  large  a  place  as 
Edinburgh — which,  as  1  have  heard 
too,  is  celebrated  for  fine  spectacles,) 
— I  will  thank  you,  as  1  say,  to  pur¬ 
chase  them,  if  they  can  be  got  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  to  send  them  to 
me  by  the  carrier,  and  1  shall  trans¬ 
mit  you  the  money  by  the  same  con¬ 
veyance.  Not  that  I  grudge  the  price 
of  a  new  pair ;  but  1  am  told  they 
grow  clearer  by  being  used  ;  being,  I 
suppose,  like  many  other  things  that 
we  near  of,  the  better  for  their  age. 
As  1  have  said,  I  know  not  whether 
the  MS.  I  sent  you  has  been  written 
by  hands  at  all,  or  whether  it  has 
not  been  manufactured,  both  as  to 
composition  and  penmanship,  by  some 
mechanical  process,  in  the  island  of 
Laputa,  or  some  of  its  dei^ndencies, 
whence  1  shrewdly  conjecture  it  to 
have  come.  It  is  well  known,  that 
so  long  ago  as  the  time  when  this 
island  was  visited  by  that  enterpris¬ 
ing,  judicious,  and  veracious  traveller. 
Captain  L.  Gulliver,  a  certain  in¬ 
strument  had  been  invented  by  one 
of  the  erudite  academicans  of  Lagado, 
whereby,  in  order  to  form  a  treatise 
of  any  kind,  a  set  of  vrords  were  se¬ 
lected,  as  we  would  say,  by  ballot, 
from  the  w-hole  vocabulary  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  in  a  manner  so  entirely  ex¬ 
cluding  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
packinfT^  that  Mr  Kennedy  himself 
could  have  devised  nothing  superior 
to  it.  And  it  appears  to  me,  Sir, 
that  the  manuscript  which  has  been 
offered  to  you  bears  strong  marks  of 
having  owed  its  origin  to  this  impar¬ 
tial  contrivance ;  there  being  no  cor¬ 
rupt  collusion  or  understanding  to  be 
observeil  among  its  component  parts ; 
but  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  appearance  of  a  “  for¬ 
tuitous  concourse,**  utterly  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  the  charge  of  intention,  design, 
object,  end,  or  aim  ! 

But  travellers  who  have  visited 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  more  latter¬ 
ly*  bring  accounts  of  still  more  as¬ 
tonishing  discoveries  lately  made  by 
the  academicians  at  Lagado  ;  and,  in 
particular,  my  friend  Mr  Longbow, 
(  who  had  recently  thehonour  of  being 
electe<l  a  corresponding  member  of 
this  learned  body,)  informs  me,  that 


[Aug. 

one  of  the  academicians  had  lately 
succeeded  in  rearing  a  particular 
breed  of  fowls,  whose  quills  being 
made  into  pens,  have  this  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  quality,  that  they  need 
only  to  be  guided  to  write  the  name 
of  any  subject,  and  they  will  then  run 
on  of  themselves,  as  long  as  paper  is 
held  to  them ;  which  is  done  by 
means  of  a  machine  for  that  express 
purpose !  Those  fowls  acquire  this 
surprising  property,  chiefly  by  being 
fed  on  a  particular  sort  of  wafer,  the 
materials  of  which,  of  course,  are  a 
secret,  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
ventor  alone,  who  has,  no  doubt,  re- 
ceived  a  patent  for  his  ingenuity. 
They  use  the  feathers  of  different 
birds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject:  an  eagle’s,  for  an  epic  poem ; 
a  hawk’s,  or  vulture's,  for  a  satire ; 
a  rook's,  for  a  sermon  ;  a  dove’s,  for 
a  love  sonnet ;  a  feather  from  a  duck’s 
wing  is  used  exclusively  for  writing 
advertisements  for  the  newspapers, 
from  doctors  and  venders  of  patent 
medicines ;  and  I  am  told  .that  this 
strange  effect  follows  from  the  use 
of  this  sort  of  quill,  that  whoever 
reads  such  advertisements,  invaria¬ 
bly  imagines  that  be  hears  the  Ar¬ 
ticular  sound  emitted  by  that  fowl 
from  which  the  quill  is  taken !  A 
feather  from  a  game-cock  writes 
a  smart  challenge  ;  one  from  a  tur- 
a  good  Eastern  tale;  a  sky¬ 
lark,  a  lyric  poem ;  a  nightingale, 
an  elegy ;  a  parrot,  a  magpie,  or  a 
jack-daw,  all  sorts  of  puns,  quips, 
cranks,  and  small  talk.  But  the 
bird  that  abounds  most,  and  is  chea¬ 
pest,  in  that  country,  and  whose 
quills  are  most  used,  and  indifferent¬ 
ly  for  all  kinds  of  subjects,  (as  here 
among  ourselves,)  is  the  goose :  and 
every  publisher  of  eminence  there 
rears  and  feeds  a  great  flock  of  geese, 
and  plucks  them  monthly,  or  quarter¬ 
ly,  or  otherwise  occasionally,  as  he 
has  need  of  their  feathers.  Some  of 
them  sprout  out  new  feathers  once  a- 
month ;  some,  once  in  two ;  others, 
only  once  in  a  year  ;  and,  in  general, 
those  that  shoot  out  the  most  slowly 
after  being  plucked,  are  of  the 
Quality, — though  not  always,  (*® 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception, 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  that  a  7 
must  have  a  u  after  it).  But  as  tbe^ 
are  good  and  bad  in  all  communi- 
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whether  of  men  or  beasts,  fowls 
or  ashes,  French,  EngUsh,  Dutch, 
Whigs,  Tories,  bears,  goats,  or 
wolves,  rats  or  mice,  herrings,  ducks, 
or  hens ;  so  there  are,  among  these 
fiecse,  a  better  sort  and  a  worse.  By 
which  1  do  not  mean,  that  some  of 
them  make  a  better  roast  than  others, 
(though  the  geese,  whose  quills  are 
found  of  a  bad  quality,  are  often 
roastetl,)  but  that  some  of  them  have 
good,  and  others  bad  quills ;  and 
t^hose  that  have  the  latter,  are  often 
troubled  with  an  itching,  that  makes 
them  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  large 
feathers,  which,  it  seems,  are  felt 
troublesome,  when  they  are  too  long 
of  being  plucked.  Now,  as  I  said, 
whenever  a  publisher  in  that  coun¬ 
try  wishes  to  prepare  a  work,  he,  or 
some  of  his  people,  set  about  pluck¬ 
ing  a  goose  or  two ;  and  then,  those 
last  mentioned,  (geese  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  sort,)  in  older  to  shake  out  their 
feathers,  fall  a-fluttering,  and  flap¬ 
ping,  and  flouncing,  and  floundering, 
and  Hying  about,  and  raise  up  so  much 
dust,  and  downs,  and  feathers,  in 
the  face  of  the  person  who  comes  in 
among  them,  as  almost  chokes  and 
blinds  him ;  so  that  sometimes  he 
can  scarcely  see  where  to  find  a  good 
goose,  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  When 
this  happens,  he  will  now  and  then 
give  a  kick  to  those  unlucky  birds 
that  make  the  disturbance ;  where¬ 
upon  some  of  them  fly  away  in  a 
I  fright,  and  some  of  them  fall  down 
I  dead ;  but  others  spread  their  wings, 
and  stretch  out  their  necks  at  him, 
^  if  they  would  fly  at  him,  which  it 
ts  said  they  sometimes  do.  But 
^hat  follows,  one  may  ask,  if  a  quill 
should  write  a  libel  ?  Why,  then,  I 
suppose  the  goose  from  which  it  was 
plucked  must  be  given  up  to  the 
person  or  persons  libelled,  to  be 
roasted  and  served  up  for  their  sup- 
l*er ;  though  this  is  merely  a  conjec¬ 
ture  of  my  own. 

any  body  may  see,  that  even 
single  quill  of  this  kind,  that  would 
a-wriung  of  its  own  accord,  would 
^  valuable,  especially  to 

litfi  writing  a 

both  as  regards  the 
manual  opera- 

^ 

the  (though  not  from 

which  Mrs  vision  always 


ascribes  it  to  ;)  and  1  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  And  that  your  printers 
had  deciphered  my  last  letter  so  well, 
(better  than  1  would  have  engaged  to 
do  myself,  to  say  the  truth ;)  they  ha¬ 
ving  only  made  one  error — which  a 
little  acquaintance  with  geography 
would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid — 
by  printing,  in  the  date,  Rookbridge, 
instead  of  13ookbridge.  The  last  is 
the  name  of  the  town  near  which  1 
reside,  as  you  will  see  by  its  etymo- 
logy,  when  1  send  you  my  account  of 
that  ancient  burgh.  But  1  was  talk¬ 
ing  of  how  great  value  those  quills 
must  be,  and  1  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  1  once  tried  to  obtain  at  least  a 
single  one,  by  means  of  a  friend  that 
was  travelling  in  the  countries  refer¬ 
red  to.  But  it  seems  there  are  re¬ 
strictions  on  trade  there  as  well  as 
here,  and  the  exportation  of  those 
quills  is  prohibited.  Whether  or 
not  they  would  be  reckoned  contra¬ 
band  here,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
inform  myself :  but  1  believe,  in 
some  states  adjoining  to  us,  there  is 
no  great  liking  for  the  use  of  quills 
in  any  way,  unless  they  be  in  the 
hands  of  persons  that  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  for  making  a  good  use  of 
them ;  and  1  suppose  there  would 
be  still  less  regard  shewn  fpr  those 
that  would  fall  a-writing  of  them¬ 
selves. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  I  could 
not  procure  one  of  .the  quills,  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  encourage  smuggling, 
(like  that  reprobate,  Joseph  Hume, 
who,  it  seems,  cannot  so  much  as 
blow  bis  nose,  without  making  an 
inroad  on  established  institutions,) 

a  that  I  now  and  then  receive  a 
i  whisky  in  that  way,  for  Mr 
Goodfellow  and  myself  to  recreate 
ourselves  withal,  when  my  wife  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  visiting  her  mother ;  for 
then,  (as  is  natural,)  1  feel  a  want 
of  company.  AVTien  Mrs  Vision  is 
at  home,  indeed,  1  must  not, — that 
is,  1  don’t  think  of  such  a  thing. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  then,  Sir, 
that  the  MS.  which  has  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  must  have  come  from  La- 
puta,  or  Balnibarbi,  or  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  that  it  has 
been  a  product  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  methods  of  literary  composition 
already  noticed — probably  of  the  last. 
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AVliat  sort  of  j(|uill  may  have  been  last,  without  any  of  those  accidtuu 
used  in  the  writing  of  it,  it  would  of  which  1  expressed  myscli'  appre* 
he  iiujwssible  to  conjecture,  though  hensive  ;  and  1  trust  the  present  al. 
perhaps  it  may  strike  you  that  it  so  will  reach  you  safe,  and  in  good 
must  have  belongctl  to  a  goose  I  condition.  But  if  your  bookseller, 

But  who  is  the  person  that’  brought  Mr  Constable,  sells  pitch  or  gun. 
it,  or  what  has  been  his  purpose  in  powxler,  (as  Benjamin  Boards,  who 
so  doing,  1  cannot  pretend  exactly  to  exercises  the  same  calling  in  llook- 
guess  ;  only  it  occurs  to  me  as  pos-  bridge,  does,  besides  tea  and  sugar, 
sible,  that  one  of  the  servants  of  the  broad  cloth,  scythes,  nails,  &c.)  it 
(tovernorof  iilubdubdrib*  may  have  might  be  as  well  to  advise  him  lo 
got  out  of  his  master's  sight  for  a  keep  the  MS.  at  some  distance  from 
little,  and  having  had  nothing  better  it,  lor  mischief  is  sometimes  more 
to  amuse  himself  with,  has  just  ta-  easily  prevented  than  mended,  hut 
ken  a  trip  to  my  chamber  with  the  1  come  now  to  inform  you  how  I 
MS.  in  his  pocket,  in  order  to  have  a  procured  the  second  part  of  the  his- 
little  sport  with  a  mortal,  by  way  of  tory  now  sent  you. 
variety.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  You  must  know,  then,  that  1  bad 
when  their  master’s  back  is  about,  just  been  spending  an  evening  in 
those  valets  can  take  a  saunter  be-  company  with  my  friend  Mr  Good- 
tween  Europe  and  America,  or  even  fellow,  (to  whom  1  shall  be  glad  to 
a  jaunt  to  Jupiter,  Venus,  or  the  introduce  you,  if  ever  you  chance  to 
Moon  ;  just  as  Richard  or  Thomas,  come  this  way,)  and  1  can  assure 
among  ourselves,  will  step  across  the  you,  whatever  Mrs  Vision  may  say, 
street  to  the  public- house,  to  meet  that  1  was  not  a  whit  worse  of  liquor 
his  cousin  from  the  country !  than  1  am  at  this  moment ;  and  you 

1  have  heard,  also,  that  literary  wrill  be  satisfied,  from  the  clear  and 
communication  is  brought  to  such  a  distinct  style  in  which  1  am  now 
pitch  of  j>erfection  in  these  countries,  writing,  that  never  was  man  in  a 
that  a  letter  or  newspaper  needs  only  more  sober  mood.  I  was  in  my  easy- 
to  be  directed,  in  order  to  tly  away,  chair,  which  is  the  seat  in  wuich  1 
of  itself,  to  its  destination  ;  and  1  always  feel  most  comfortable,  being 
once  had  thoughts  of  making  a  trial  ratlier  subject  to  a  sort  of  vertigo,  or 
whether  or  not  the  MS.  would  make  swimming  in  the  head,  which  occa- 
its  way  to  you  in  this  manner,  which  sionally  assails  me  towards  night-fall. 
1  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  done.  This  same  vertigo,  by  the  bye,  seems 
But  1  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  to  be  epidemic  in  this  neighbour¬ 
reading  some  discourse  upon  the  hood,  for  Mr  Goodfellow  and  some 
subject  of  vested  rights,  of  which  I  others,  to  whom  I  was  complaining 
am  so  great  a  respecter,  that  1  could  of  it,  assured  me  tliat  they  were 
not  think  of  depriving  the  carrier  of  sometimes  afflicted  in  the  same  way. 
those  which,  in  this  instance,  be-  Perhaps  some  of  your  great  medii^i 
longed  to  him  :  and  the  right  of  car-  men  may  be  able  to  account  for  this 
rying  all  such  parcels  docs  belong  to  I  was  sitting,  then,  as  described, — but 
him  as  certainly  as  the  church-lands  whetlier  asleep  or  awake,  is  a  circum- 
in  Ireland  belong,  at  this  moment,  stance  1  cannot  precisely  condescend 
to  those  who  shall  be  Bishops  and  upon, — when,  on  a  sudden,  I  felt  w 
Deans  there  five  hundred  years  af-  if  something  had  been  thrown  in  my 
ter  this.  Considering,  then,  that,  in  face,  and  that  with  sufficient  force  to 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  in  make  it  rebound  from  thence  upon 
regard  to  existing  interests,  such  an  the  floor.  1  looked  up,  and  saw, 
innovation  could  not  prudently  be  standing  before  me,  the  very  same 
hazarded,  1  determined  on  sending  person,  or  apparition,  or  spirit,  or 
the  MS.  by  Peter  Packman;  and  1  whatever  it  was,  that  had  given  wf 
am  glad  to  find  you  received  the  the  former  part  of  the  AIS.  He 


•  See  Travels  by  L.  Gulliver,  (Part  III.  Chap.  VII.)  and  others.  See,  in  partkolari 
Mr  l.onghow*s  Narrative,  from  which,  and  from  personal  con\’ersation  with  hi®' 
most  of  the  above  facts  are  derived. 
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noiiited  to  the  ground,  where  1  mw 
a  small  bunch  of  paper  lying,  being 
the  same  that  he  had  thrown  into  my 
face.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
prevent  myself  from  abusing  him  to 
his  face,  for  his  incivility,  (for 
would  it  not  have  been  as  easy  to 
put  the  paper  into  ray  hands  .^)  and 
the  words,  “  you  impudent,  beggarly 
scoundrel,  how  dare  you—”  were 
just  on  the  tip  of  ray  tongue,  when 
I  bethought  myself  that  I  might  as 
well  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  puff  of 
smoke  out  of  my  chimney,  (which, 
by  the  bye,  I  am  often  like  to  do, 
being  sometimes  sorely  provoked 
therewithal,  in  a  blustering  north 
^ind— which  there  is  here,  six  days 
out  of  the  seven ;)  so  I  kept  ray  temper 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and 
stooped  down  to  take  up  the  MS., 
with  as  much  meekness  and  humili¬ 
ty  as  a  beggar  would  pick  up  a  shil¬ 
ling.  Hut  as  I  was  stooping  down, 
it  happened,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
me  unaccountable,  unless  it  were 
the  vertigo,  though  indeed  I  strong¬ 
ly  s\ispect  the  spirit  to  have  had  some 
hand  in  it — it  happened,  as  I  say. 
Sir,  very  strangely,  that  I  gave  a — 
that  is,  1  lost  my  balance ;  and  the 
upper  part  of  ray  corporal  frame 
bearing  a  considerably  greater  pro¬ 
portion  to  my  nether  extremities 
than  a  Grecian  sculptor  would  per¬ 
haps  have  considered  an  equitable 
adjustment,”  passing  by  any  possi¬ 
ble  inequality  in  respect  of  density — 
the  consequence  was.  Sir,  that  I 
tumbled  head-foremost  into  the  floor, 
a  position  from  which  a  change 
could  be  effected,  in  conformity,  as 
jt  would  apj^ar,  with  the  established 
laws  of  gravity  and  motion,  only  by 
folhng  over  upon  my  back — tossing 
tny  heels,  meanwhile,  into  the  air,  in 
a  uirwtion  somewhat  different  from 
at  m  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
jDtended  them  to  be  used  !  I  could 
nave  been  contented  that  this  feat  of 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  un- 
onoured  by  the  presence  of  wit- 
,  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
1  ®  ^owent  when  my 
noint  f  attained  their  extreme 
P^n^c’idicular  altitude,  who 
I  Wat  I  J^'tt  the  person  whom 
^ desirous  of  enter- 
*  performance  of  this 
‘•«chpt,on,->ana  this  was  Mrs  Vi¬ 


sion  herself,  with  a  countenance  be¬ 
tokening  no  degree  of  satisfaction  at 
the  success  with  which  my  evolutions 
had  been  accomplished !  “  Woes  me ! 
Mr  Vision,”  she  cried,  woes  me ! 
that  you  will  never  leave  off  this 
beastly  habit,  w’hich  will  soon  bring 
yourself,  and  me,  and  Christopher, 
and  all  to  beggary  !”  “  A  beastly 
habit !”  quoth  I,  much  provoked ; 

can  any  one  help  seeing  spirits, 
when  they  appear  before  one,  Mrs 
Vision?”  “  Nay,  Mr  Vision,  but 
one  may  help  swallowing  them.” 

Swallowing !”  rejoined  I,  in  utter 
amazement ;  swallow  a  man  as  big 
as  myself,  Mrs  Vision  !  swallow  a 
ghost !”  ‘‘  A  ghost !”  interrupted 
she ;  a  ghost,  indeed,  Mr  Vision  ! 

1  am  afraid  you  will  soon  make  a 
ghost  of  yourself,  if  you  do  not  alter 
your  way  of  life and  then  she  went 
on,  pointing  out  all  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  drunkenness,  when 
she  might  as  well  have  declaimed  a- 
gainst  highway-robbery ;  for  1  was 
no  more  guilty  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other.  She  ended  the  harangue, 
by  insisting  that  I  should  not  stir 
from  my  chair,  in  which  I  had  by 
this  time  reinstated  myself,  until  she 
had  called  up  Betty  and  Jenny  ;  and 
I  was  obliged.  Sir,  to  submit  to  the 
grievous  indignity  of  being  carried  to 
bed  by  three  women,  in  spite  of  all 
my  protestations  that  1  was  as  sober 
as  ever  a  man  was  ;  and  though  I 
offered  to  dance  a  minuet  in  the  floor 
before  them,  to  convince  them  of  the 
entire  efficiency  of  all  my  faculties  ! 
I  do  not  remember  the  circumstance 
of  having,  during  the  altercation, 
locked  the  manuscript  up  in  my  desk, 
but  I  found  it  there  next  morning. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention, 
that  the  spirit  had  disappeared  before 
Mrs  Vision's  entrance. 

The  MS.  is  entitled  The  History 
of  John  and  his  Household,  conti¬ 
nued  though,  to  my  mind,  it 
should  have  been  called  the  History 
of  Francis  and  his  Household,  for 
John's  name  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
it.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
for  me  to  make  no  remarks,  as  I  am 
resolved  to  give  my  ghostly  acquaint¬ 
ance  no  just  pretext  for  his  ill  usage  ; 
which,  1  should  suppose,  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  him  feel  shame 
for  his  behaviour ;  though,  to  say 


be  deemed  necessary,  in  Lagado,  for  made  such  a  niece  of  work  ?  and  I 
the  title  of  a  work  to  correspond  with  shall  now  tell  now.  As  soon,  then, 
its  contents ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  as  those  people  had  heard  that  Fran- 
less  to  be  expected,  considering  the  cis  was  going  to  call  his  steward  to 
way  in  which  compositions  are  ma-  account,  and  to  put  his  affairs  to 
nufacturcd  there.  And  indeed  I  am  rights — O  ho  !**  quoth  they ;  “  if 
told,  that  instances  of  a  discrepancy,  this  pass,  we  shall  all  soon  be  served 
in  this  respect,  may  be  found  even  with  the  same  sauce  and  they  re¬ 
in  some  publications  among  our-  solved  they  would  not  let  him  ;  be- 
selves.  But,  if  I  go  on  at  this  rate,  cause  many  of  themselves  werestew- 
1  shall  make  my  owm  letter  longer  ards  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
than  the  MS.,  as  if  I  were  merely  bourhood,  and  they  did  not  wish  their 
making  use  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  masters  to  learn  from  Francis  any 
writing  an  article  myself.  And,  in-  such  practices.  Now,  when  Francis 
deed,  who  knows  but  I  might  there-  heard  what  they  were  about,  he  got 
by  give  offence  to  my  familiar ;  for  into  such  a  rage,  (and  indeed  who 
little  will  offend  one  that  can  insult  would  not  ?)  that  he  fairly  lost  his 
a  gentleman  in  his  own  house,  with-  senses,  and  then  fell  out  upon  his 
out  any  offence  at  all.  The  story  does  household,  as  hath  been  described, 
not  yet  seem  to  be  concluded ;  and  But  now  the  people  would  have  been 
if  he  appear  to  roe  again,  1  shall  en-  very  glad  they  nad  let  him  alone ; 
deavour  to  get  a  more  steady  look  at  and  they  resolved.,  if  they  should,  for 
him  than  1  have  hitherto  |been  al-  this  once,  get  out  of  Ferrara's  hands, 
lowed;  and  it  will  go  hard  but  I  they  would  let  Francis  go  murder  the 
shall  observe  how  he  makes  his  exit,  whole  neighbourhood,  if  he  pleased, 
whether  through  door,  or  window,  or  so  he  let  themselves  alone.  And  so, 
chimney,  or  roof ;  for  his  entrance  when  Ferrara  had  mauled  them  un¬ 
is  made  before  I  am  aware.  And  til  they  thought  every  bone  in  their 
perhaps,  if  he  be  in  good  humour,  (if  body  was  broken,  some  one  or  other 
ever  he  is  so,^  I  may  learn  from  him  of  them  began  to  cry  out,  **  Soho ! 
who  this  John,  and  Francis,  and  you  gentleman  there — Mr  What's- 
others  were,  and  where  they  resided,  your-name, — I  see  no  good  that  can 
and  whether  or  not  they,  or  any  of  come  of  this  fighting  and  squabbling 
them,  are  yet  alive;  but,  in  the  mean  among  neighbours.  For  my  own 
time,  I  must  subscribe  myself,  part.  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  man ; 

Sir,  only  one  doesn't  like  to  be  quarrel- 

Your  very  obedient  servant,  you  know— and  so—"  Why, 

Anthony  Vision,  ^ood  folks,”  q»<>‘h  Femra, 

“  this  was  no  hquor  of  my  brewing , 

P.S.  If  you  write  me,  you  need  yo'i  for  more  fisty-enfFs, 

notukeany  notice  of  Mrs  V.'sbeha-  man  here  standing 

viour,  as  she  sometimes  opens  my  shall  give  you  your  bellyful  of 
letters.  them.  I  love  peace  and  quietness  u 

_  well  as  another ;  and  if  you  choose 

flTfi#  ^  houses,  and 

Chf  JHanuiknpt.  not  mo- 

Now,  as  was  said  in  the  former  lest  this  worthy  gentleman  here, 
part  of  this  history,  the  people  who  Master  Francis,  and  allow  him  to 
had  come  out  to  seize  upon  Francis,  rule  his  own  house  as  he  pleases, 
for  havinc  slain  his  steward  and  every  gentleman  has  a  right  to  do- 
others  of  his  household,  after  they  why,  hinder  you  who  will,  I  sha  n  t, 
saw  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  this  roy  roasters!*  Now  the  people  wished 
Ferrara  was  that  F'rancis  had  taken  for  nothing  better,  and  did  not  cx- 
up  with,  began,  not  only  to  give  up  pcct  any  thing  half  so  good,  foj 
all  thoughts  of  getting  hold  ot  Fran-  they  had  begun  to  think  that  the  end 
cis,  but  feU  a-cursiDg  their  own  folly  of  their  days  was  come.  And  ^ 
very  heartily,  for  ever  having  ined-  they  went  their  way,  as  fast  as  then 


liUtury  oj' John 

,ore  bones  would  let  them  ;  cursing 
Ferrara  all  the  war,  and  dreading 
that  this  might  not  be  the  end  of  it. 

Xow,  all  the  time  that  they-  were 
conversing,  John  was  standing  by, 
mwinghis  cudgel, 'out  of  sheer  wrath 
iid  sorrow,  at  seeing  the  people  thus 
afraid  of  Ferrara ;  and  much  did  the 
•  ood  gentleman  ^ieve  that  some  one 
iould  not  help  him  to  beat  Ferrara, 
and  all  of  them,  to  a  jelly ;  but  what 
could  one  do  against  so  many  ?  But, 
for  himself,  he  scorned  to  fly  from 
Ferrara;  and  so  they  fought. toge¬ 
ther,  and  rested,  and  fought  again, 
and  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  at  last 
they  both  tired  of  it,  and  agreed  to 
go  home  to  bed.  But  Johu  would 
not  shake  bands  with  Ferrara,  as  was 
his  custom;  but  went  home  grum¬ 
bling  and  muttering  all  the  way  ;  for 
he  had  taken  up  such  an  ill  will  at 
liiin,  that  he  could  never  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  it. 

And  80  Francis  and  Ferrara  now 
began  to  take  up  house  together ;  and 
a  pretty  sort  of  house  they  kept,  as 
any  one  may  believe;  for  they  turned 
every  thing  upside  down  ten  times 
in  a  day,  and  indeed  they  were  ne¬ 
ver  two  days  or  two  hours  in  one  hu¬ 
mour.  But  their  neighbours  all  kept 
j  at  a  distance  as  long  as  they'  could, 

;  and  were  resolved  to  take  no  concern 
with  them,  although  they  should 
blow  out  one  another's  brains,  or  pull 
i;  Jown  the  house  about  their  ears, — 
i  which,  indeed,  every  body  expected 
I  they  would  do  at  last,  from  the  way 
f  going  on.  Now,  Francis 

I  complained,  it  seems,  that  his  conr^i- 
t  somewhat  the  worse,  (of 

I  living,  as  we  may  suppose,) 

>  ,,  body  knows,"  quoth 

^  “  that  nothing  is  so  good 

I  pu^ying  the  blootl  as  temperate 
I  '3"8-  Then  there  would  be  no- 
f  ^  ^  house  but  an 

I  crust  of  bread 

i  Next  day — 

!  ri.  ^ n  allowed,”  Fran- 

u  a  **  ^  ^  glass  of  wine 

i  bodv  thing  for  mind  and 

bk  nf^nd  w>ine  iveople  speak  well  of  a 
'^cef  :-a  plague  upon 
'  on  lurni  ^  * — who's  to  live  up- 

ihen  hp  ^  "-atcr,  like  an  ox 
I  ind  ^  stuff' himself  with  beef 

|l  VOL.  X  he  must  be 
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carried  •  to  bed.  “  I  have  heard,” 
quoth  Francis,  **  that  fresh  air  is  a 
mighty  good  thing,  and  this  old,  rot¬ 
ten  hen-coop  of  a  house  of  mine — 
one  might  as  well  live  under  a  cask  !” 
•Then  he  and  Ferrara  would  bring 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  every  thing 
in  the  house,  out  before  the  street- 
door  ;  •  and  they  would  dine,  and 
breakfast,  and  sup,  and  sleep  and  all, 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  their  neigh- 
^urs.  A  little  thereafter  again — 
This  confounded  easterly  wind  !” 
Francis  would  say  ;  one  cannot  be 
too  careful :  many  a  lusty  fellow  has 
lost  his  life  by  exposing  himself  in 
this  way.”  Then  they  would  have 
every  thing  into  the  house  again ; 
they  would  shut  up  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  have  every  thing  as  close 
as  a  meal-chest.  But  nob^y  would 
have  cared  forall  this,  but  Ferrara  and 
Francis  would  have  every  one  that 
lived  near  them  go  into  all  their 
.  mad  pranks  and  whims;  and  thi^  Fer¬ 
rara,  it  seems,  was  such  a  cursed 
troublesome,  meddling  fellow,  that 
nobody  could  get  a  peaceable  life 
within  ten  miles  of  him.  He  would 
go  into  honest  gentlemen's  houses, 
and  kick  the  steward  and  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  out  of  doors :  then  he ,  would 
My  to  the  gentleman,  **  I  desire  to 
know.  Sir,  what  should  hinder  you 
to  look  after  your  matters  yourself, 
as  many  of  your  betters  have  done 
before  you?  You  must  have  a 
steward,  forsooth,  must  you  ?  You'll 
ruin  yourself.  Sir,  with  sloth  and 
laziness;  learn  to  serve  yourself,  Sir, 
without  so  many  idle  knaves  about 
your  hand.  1  suppose,  now,  you 
-  don't  know  where  to  find  any  thing 
in  the  house — a  devilish  hot  day 
this  !— -Prithee  let's  have  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Sir,  and  Francis  and  I  will 
just  stop  to  see  what  sort  of  cheer 
you  make, — Odso !  it's  well  remem¬ 
bered  ! — Have  you  got  any  money 
by  you.  Sir  ?  No  doubt  you  have, — 
cheap  living  here,  as  I  am  told — I 
pray  you  let  me  have  ten  pounds  ; — 
1  have  occasion  for  it  at  present,  and 
you  shall  have  it  again.  But  indeed 
you  owe  us  more  tlian  all  this,  for 
taking  so  much  trouble  about  your 
affairs :  not  one  in  fifty,  Sir,  let  me 
tell  you,  would  have  taken  the  pains 
I  Jjavc  done  with  you.  There  now, 
•Gg 
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th^nk  yau^  :^ir — cLaak  tw.  Sir: — 
now  jutf  a  few  ^illipgSy  if  you 
piemsc ;  ooe  mar  ukeec  a  beg;^  by 
the  way,  yoa  kiiow,  aad  1  Sad  1  have 
left  mj  pane  ai  borae — ao,  so;  gocd* 
moning  to  you  Sir;  time's  pre¬ 
cious,  and  1  always  bke  to  be  ktt- 
mg  my  fnends — so  Francis  and  1 
•b^n  uke  a  step  iato  yoor  next 
neighbour's,  and  see  what  is  going 
ou  there : — no  doubt,  poor  gentle- 
man,  h^e's  sadly  tormented  by  some 
frap^:  ci  a  steward,  as  erery  one 
m  Uiis  country  is: — but  we  shall 
ncG  put  ail  to  rights.** 

Away  they  would  then  go  to  the 
next  bouse.  Good-morrow  to  you. 
Sir,”  Ferrara  would  ay  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  **  I  hope  1  see  you  well, 
Sir.”  “  Pretty  well.  Sir,  I  th^nk 
you,  for  one  at  my  time  of  life  ; — 
a  little  troubled  with  rheuznatisin  or 

so,  but  on  the  whole - ”  “  ^ny. 

Sir,'  Ferrara  would  rejoin,  **  Mr 
Fra::cis  and  I  heard  you  were  ra¬ 
ther  poorly,  and  so  we  hare  just 
come  to  see  what  can  be  done  for 
TOQ.  >Ve're  none  of  those  laay  use¬ 
less  drone^  d've  see,  that  shut  them- 
aelTes  up  in  their  own  bouses,  and 
don't  mind  what  becomes  of  their 
neighbours  if  they're  well  them- 

•elrea.  Ko,  Sir ;  we  are  always - '* 

Here  the  gentleman's  steward  would 
begin  to  tee  what  was  in  the  wind, 
knowing  what  had  been  done  among 
his  neighbours ;  so  he  would  make 
up  to  Ferrara.  So  please  your 
worship.  Sir,  this  gentleman  is 
mightily  obliged  to  you,  (or  your  care 
for  his  welfve ;  ami  whatever  you 
would  advise.  Sir,  depend  upon  my 
looking  to  it.  Sir.  And  if  1  can  do 
any  thing  to  serve  you,  Sir,  or  if 
ihere's  any  thing  in  the  house,  or 


if  that  held  next  to  Mr  Fnndsi 

boute - ”  And  who  are 

Sir  ?”  would  Ferrara  aeiia  av 
**  O !  1  see,  the  gentlrm^'i 
ard  ;  a  citiI  hdlow,  open  sy  vuri 
1  believe.  Sir,  you  may  riw  ax; 
what  belongs  to  you.  aiai  go 
ways,  as  the  gentleman  won't  wic:  i 
steward  longer  ;  Mr  Fiaacis  sac  1 
shall  see  thm  be  properlT  cirei 
for ;  as  1  say,  we  are  none  of  tkwt 
that  neglect  their  friends'  isterest 
And  as  for  you.  Sir,  1  shall  pronie 
you  a  place.  A  friend  of  siine.  i 
rich  old  fellow,  told  me.  t'other  «hT. 
be  wanted  a  steward,  and  asked  ce 
to  hnd  him  one, — and  1  sha'n'c  fcr. 
get  you.  Sir.”  So  Master  StewL-i 
was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  bi 
way  out  of  the  house :  and  * 
becnise  he  well  knew  that  Fern.*! 
would  throw  him  out  at  the  winfov 
if  he  made  any  words  about  ii— 
“  Please  to  stand  up.  Sir,”  Femn 
would  then  say  to  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  ;  “  O  !  I  see  wbi:*s  ibe 
matter — want  of  exerdse.  Sir !  wist 
of  exercise  !  those  rascally  stevirci. 
Sir,  would  never  wish  a  geotlein^ 
to  rise  off  his  chair,  lest  he  tbooi 
be  moving  about  the  house,  and 
what's  going  on.  Nothing  like  ei- 
ercise.  Sir !  prithee  get  up,  old  tn- 
tleman,  and  dance  a  hornpipe,  aad 
Frands  and  I  shall  teach  you  the 
steps : — There  now — very  well  !— 
just  a  little  Quicker, — jump  higbff. 
— take  a  good  shake  to  yourstlf,  Sir. 
'twill  do  you  good,— so  !  so  T  a^ 
the  poor  gentleman  most  make  tbiit 
to  sidp  a^  caper  about,  just  as  the 
whim  struck  Francis  and  Femn  ; 
and  indeed  Ferrara  would  have  pull¬ 
ed  his  skin  over  his  nose,  if  be  ba^' 
not  done  as  he  was  hid  ! 


(To  he  ronelu^ed  im  omr  mert.j 
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WORKS  PREPARING  R>K  PUBLICATR^N. 


Vr  J.  F.  F.R-S.  has  in  the 

r:«  a  «o.;:3K  ot  Mec»xwJ|pcml  Essajs: 

C.cstraiajo  cc  the  Ataxep*^  ? 

V  u.‘- c£  Heat  in  the  Atrcos- 
X.ce'jrcio^'al  Irtstnanents;  the 
-ati  t  LcT>im ;  and  the  Coosoructioo 
rx  ^  HTjrv'twter. 

TSr  Thid  Fdirion  ot*  Sir  Astier  Cot>f>- 
Vj  W  ,Tk,  CO  DisJoconcw  and  Ftacw 
»  pciado*.  An  Appendix  wul  coo* 
-xn  i  Re«=uutk»  oe  ahmwt  evetr  state. 
r:c::  Ja  a  tite  critkol  pubikntijo, 

:c  i  stbjevt  seated  oi'  in  the  wnuer  edi* 
Our  :ae  ahcve  W ock. 

>L-  raimh  has  la  the  a  Treatise 
.n  IX  Dtrsoises  ot*  the  Skim  inteskded  to 
wMiz^-ae  the  substance  oC  the  Essaj  for 
wijca  the  Coilegjf  ci  Surgeons  have  a- 
varicc  :c  him  the  Jacksonian  prin?-,  a  re* 
n-r:  a  hi#  “  Fssav  on  Ringworm,**  Ac. 
irc  .TC^x>  notices  of  such  impro^'emerts 
ti  '*j.\  .*  teen  ruade  in  the  Patbo^ogr  and 
•nr^rrect  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  generaU 
>,  KTc*  the  pcbhration  of  Bateman's 
5'rowic 

I  IrsTcis  thrxmeh  part  of  the  United 
I  >a»  ind  Cons^  in  ISIS  and  ISIS, 
:v  Joha  .Morison  Duncan,  illustrated  be 
^criphical  Cuts  on  Wood,  will  appear 
-  Srptmnber. 


The  vcrk  called  X<stmre  Ditfidyoi  will 
ippar  la  i  tew  days. 

A  ;i«fal  sod  important  vohime  of  5000 
^■dpts  will  appear  earir  in  the  month. 

cs:,  of  Leeds,  is  about  to 
ia  a  se^urate  form,  with  additionSs 
Aa4.Tsis  of  the  New  Sulphur  Spring 
c  Hcr-  wgite. 

A2  Order  in  the  Council  of  the  Lin« 
I  rate  SvietT  has  been  latel j  ‘  passed,  hr 
I  •i'jch  Mr  tK.WH>ran  will  be  ailowred  to 
Monthly  Work,  the  Na- 
Repoatorr,**  with  the  leones  of 
^  beautiful  spedcs  of 
the  P'iit^jicaa  and  Columba  tribes  which 
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*‘’r  aeseniwd  in  the  13th  volume  the 
^  greater  part 
it  not  the  whole,  are  of  such 
J.  as  to  be  found  only  in  the  Museum 
« ihe  l-iniuean  Society. 

f^-iriy  in  August  he  published, 
A-i^s,  a  Tragedy,  with  Amabel,  or  the 
^r^'h  Lover,  a  metrical  tale  founded 

and  other  poems,  hv  R.  C,  Dal- 
•«.  tsq. 


_  ^ Series  of  Sermons,  ii 
fbaj^ers,  on  characte 

^  the  young 
^carxiidj^  orders, 

’^Jypuhl«hed,bTtheRev.IL 

I  **'«»'*'  «p 

^  Introduction  to  Lamark’s 
^01.  xm. 


meat  of  the  Genera  of  SheUs :  with  iUus. 
trative  remarks,  addhiceal  observatvns, 
and  a  Svrw>pdc  Table,  be  Cbaries  Dubeis, 
F.L.S, ' 

A  traaslatson  of  •‘Les  f/rrwwtt'S  ra  fVk 
soa,**  the  lost  and  j^whaps  the  mevt  inter, 
esting  of  all  the  Es^^vsof  M.  Jouy,  will  Sr 
published  in  the  course  of  few  i^ys^  This 
wrork  w;jk!i  written  k»  the  ('rison  of  St. 
Ftflagie,  whew  the  autK'r  was  recent'y 
cooiUMed  fbr  a  petitkwi  hbeL 

The  Nioeteecih  Volume  of  the  Ency. 
ckiparcia  Lcodioensis  wiU  a4>pear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  will  comxxwftKv 
with  a  treatise  on  Pathology  acevuding  to 
the  arrangeii>ent  of  Dr  Mason  ikood,  and 
will  contain  also  the  axtkies  Persia  ami 
Peru. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Mr  Fainnan's 
Account  of  the  Public  Funds,  with  con* 
siderable  additions,  is  in  the  press.  The 
work  has  been  compietely  remodeUed,  the 
accounts  of  the  diderent  stocks  revised, 
corrected,  aiwi  brought  dow  n  to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
valuable  information  added;  the  whok^ 
calculated  to  furnish  a  cvunplete  Manual 
of  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain. 

A  mcist  extraordinary  w  ork  has  recently 
made  its  appearance  at  New  York,  rda* 
ting  to  the  Jews,  and  entitled,  *’*  Israel 
Vindkared."  It  is  one  of  the  most  ori. 
ginal  defences  of  Judaism  extant,  and  is 
full  of  interesting  matter. 

A  new  edition  wUl  shortly  appear  of 
the  Life  of  Dr  James  Beattie,  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Forbes,  in  two  \-ohxmes  octavo.  , 

A  new  edition  of  Hurrton's  Works  is 
in  the  press,  vis.  Sermons  on  (Tmst  Cru¬ 
cified  and  Glorified,  and  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  now  first  collected,  with  the  Life 
of  the  Author. 

Also  a  new  edition  of  the  Linie*streec 
Lecture  Sermons, 

A  Manual  of  Pymiechny,  or  a  fkmi-* 
liar  System  of  Recreative  Fins  Works,  by 
a  Psiwdonymcus,  is  in  Ahe  press. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register  for 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the  usual 
time  in  Decmber  next. 

A  iKuirait  of  the  late  Edward  Jenner, 
M.D.  K.R.S.  Ac.  cngravcil  by  W.  Shares 
Ac.  from  a  painting  by  W.  Hobday,  will 
soon  be  published. 

Dr  George  Miller  is  about  to  publish 
Lectures  on  the  PhiUuophy  of  History, 
Vols.  V.  and  VI.  bringing  down  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  to  the  Revolution. 

H.  A,  Merewether,  Esq,  is  printii^  a 
Treatise  on  the  I.aw  of  Boroughs  and 
Corporations,  including  also  their  gi'ne- 
ral  histmy. 

Gg 


Works  p'eparing  for  Puhlication, 


W.  T.  Braiide,  Esti*  is  prepiiring  a 
Manual  of  Pliaimacy,  in  octavo. 

W.  S.  Landor,  Estj.  will  speedily  pub¬ 
lish  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage  is  printing  a 
Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses  on 
some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Life. 

Mrs  Oom  is  engaged  on  a  Classical 
Assistant  to  the  Study  of  Homer  and  Vir¬ 
gil,  in  the  translations  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den. 

Mrs  Sarah  Brealey  will  soon  publish 
Three  Essays,  on  Regeneration,  and  other 
spiritual  subjects. 

Dr  Urc  will  soon  publish  a  new  edition 
of  Berthollet  on  Dyeing,  with  notes  and 
illustrations. 

Dr  Robert  Jackson  is  preparing  an 
Outline  of  Hints  for  the  Political  Orga¬ 
nization  and  Moral  Training  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Race. 

T.  Waterhouse  Kay,  Esq.  is  engaged 
u|K)n  an  English  Translation  of  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  Laws. 

M  r  E.  W.  Bray  ley,  jun.  is  printing  the 
Natural  History  of  Meteorites,  which  at 
difTercnt  periods  have  fallen  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  is  preparing  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  Central  India,  with  the  history 
and  copious  illustrations  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  that  country,  and  an  ori¬ 
ginal  map. 

Mr  Landseer  will  speedily  publish  Sa- 
hean  Researches,  in  a  series  of  Essays, 
addressed  to  distinguished  antiquaries,  and 
illustrated  by  engravings  of  Babylonian 
cylinders,  &c. 

Mr  Robert  Bloomfield  announces  Ha¬ 
zelwood  Hall,  a  drama,  in  three  acts,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  songs. 

Mr  Robert  Meikleham  is  printing  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  various  Methods 
of  Heating  Buildings,  by  steam,  hot  air, 
stoves,  and  open  fires,  with  explanatory 
engravings  :  a  very  desirable  work. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  the  Regency,  extracted  ftom  the 
German  correspondence  of  Madame  Eli¬ 


zabeth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
mother  of  the  Regent,  preceded  by  a  bio. 
graphical  notice  of  this  Princess,  and  with 
notes,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr  Williams  has  in  contemplation  to 
publish,  as  soon  us  subscriptions  for  indent, 
nity  can  be  obtained,  Designs  from  a  com- 
plete  series  of  Antique  Friezes,  common, 
ly  known  as  the  Phigalian  Marbles  com. 
prehending  the  celebrated  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  which 
formerly  ornamented  the  cclla  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  at  Phigalij, 
in  Arcadia,  Greece.  Taken  from  these 
marbles,  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  consisting  of  twenty-three  ta¬ 
blets,  the  designs  are  made  by  various 
young  artists  of  rising  eminence  in  the 
British  school,  and  are  to  lie  enjmt'f" 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  drawings,  in 
the  lithographic  manner,  by  Mr  F.  0. 
Finch.  _ 

EDINBURGH. 

St.  Johnston,  or  John  Earl  of  Cowrie, 
a  Historical  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

The  Spae  Wife,  a  Novel,  in  3  vok ; 
by  the  Author  of  the  “  Ayrshire  Loga- 
tees.” 

Wilhelm  Meister,  from  the  German 
of  Goethe. 

The  Bachelor*s  Wife.  Post  Svo.  ^ 

Anacharsis  in  Scotland,  being  a  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Coimtry,  w  ith  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  Scenes 
and  Subjects  of  Local  and  Historical  In¬ 
terest. 

The  Smack  and  Steam -Boat  Guide, 
being  a  useful  and  pleasant  Companion 
to  the  Voyager  betwixt  Leith  and  Lon¬ 
don,  comprehending  Historical,  Topo¬ 
graphical,  and  Descriptive  Delineation'; 
of  that  Coast,  with  Sketches  conciseli 
descriptive  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and 
London,  with  a  Chart  of  the  Coast, 

An  Act  to  repeal  the  Duties  upon  Hot- 
ses  let  to  Hire,  for  the  purpose  of  Tra¬ 
velling,  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  grant 
other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  letting  the  same  to  farm. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Director,  and  Guide  to 
the  Farrier,  Grazier,  and  Planter,  with  the 
Domestic  Instructor.  By  Leonard  Towne. 
One  volume  4to.  with  fine  Engravings, 
X.InIOs. 

The  Working  Bee,  or  Caterer  for  the 
Hive.  Svo.  Us. 


The  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide,  or  a  S)»* 
tern  for  Planting  and  Managing  a 
Estate,  or  other  Plantations  in  that  1*** 
and,  and  throughout  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies  in  generaL  Illustrated  with  interwt- 
ing  Anecdotes.  By  Thomas  RoogW^y» 
nearly  twenty  years  a  sugar-planter  »n 
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The  Road  to  Happiness.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
seM'ed. 

The  Tutor’s  Assistant,  or  Complete 
School  Arithmetic.  By  Joseph  Guy.  2s. 
bound. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by 

C.  G.  Zump,  Professor  in  Fredrick’s  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  A.M. 
8vo.  9s.  boards. 

The  Correspondent’s  Assistant,  or  Fa¬ 
miliar  Letter  Writer.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Part  II.  of  Portraits  and  Biography  of 
the  most  illustrious  Personages  of  Great 
Britain :  containing  James,  First  Duke 
of  Hamilton ;  Archbishop  Cranmer ; 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  ; 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey.  By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Nor- 
roy  King  of  Arms.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  4to, 
jC.1i>5s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire:  illus- 
8vo.  7s.  od.  tj-ated  with  Twenty  Views  of  Scenery  and 
a  Travelling  Map.  By  John  Robinson, 

D. D.  15s.  boards. 

The  Italian  School  of  Design  (contain¬ 
ing  84  plates  ;)  being  a  Series  of  Fac¬ 
similes  of  Original  Drawings,  by  the 
most  eminent  Painters  and  Sculptors  of 
Italy ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
DRAMA.'  Artists,  and  Observations  on  their  Works. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua.  A  Tragedy.  8  vo.  By  William  Young  Ottley,  Esq.  Com- 

EDUCATiON.  °"®  volume;  super-royal  folio, 

TKo  .ur  1  m  ,  £.12h12s.;  in  colombier  folio,  iM8»  18s.; 

The  \outhful  Travellers;  or  Letters  9A 

chiefly  descriptive  of  Scenes  visited  by  P  ? 

wmc  \oung  People  during  a  Summer  geology. 

Excursion,  designed  as  examples  of  the  Reliquiae  Diluvianae ;  or  Observations 
epistolary  style  for  Children.  18mo.  on  the  Organic  Remains  contained  in 
lulf-bound,  with  plates.  2s.  6d.  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvian  Gravel,  and 

Rmarkson  Female  Education,  adapted  on  other  Geological  Phenomena  attesting 
to  the  Regulation  of  Schools,  the  action  of  an  Universal  Deluge.  By 
Inno.^  5s.  6d.  boards.  the  Rev.  William  Buckland,  B.D.  F.R.^ 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan-  &c.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
including  the  Fundamental  Prin-  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  27  Engrav- 
aples  of  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Proso-  ings.  4to.  £.lullii6d. 

*  Royal  18mo.  5s.  gymnastics. 

m  A-  Instruction,  in  all  Kinds  of  Gymnastic 

tirammar.  Bv  Tnhn  ir*  lo  gymnastic  institutions  of  Germany.  De- 

'»*  of  the  Dmidical  Sys^  S.  P'T’,  f  P"’*" 

^  elucidating  the  Obscuriti«i  use,  unth  plate«i.  8vo.  6t.  6d. 

^  the  early  Faru  of  British  History  BISTORV. 

By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  A  History  of  Richmondshire,  in  the 
Tid”*Irfw  4s.  sewed.  NorthRiding  of  Yorkshire,  together  with 

^j^^^^ofFancy,  conveying  Moral  Truth,  those  parts  of  Evcrwickshire,  of  Domes- 
Entertainment  and  Im*  day,  which  forms  the  Wapentakes  of 
Author Persons.  By  the  Lonsdale,  Eweeross,  and  Amundemess, 
IhmfL  4  ^^®  Academy,  &c.  in  the  Counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and 

^  od.  half.bound.  Westmoreland.  By  T.  D.  Whittaker, 


biblioorafuy. 

Part  HI.  of  Isaac  Wilson’s,  of  Hull, 
Catalogue  of  Books,  new  and  second¬ 
hand,  In  ever}'  department  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature.  Is.  fid. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  the  Books  and 
Tracts  (at  reduced  prices)  offered  for  Sale 
to  the  Public  by  the  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge. 

biooraput. 

The  Royal  Naval  Biogniphy  :  contain¬ 
ing  Memoirs  of  all  the  Flag-Officers  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  Commencement  of  the  present 
Year.  By  John  Marshall,  Lieut.  R.N. 
Vol.  I.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo.  15s.  each 
Part. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Doinestica ;  or  the  Portable 
Flower  Garden,  with  directions  for  the 
treatement  of  plants  in  pots.  8vo.  12s. 

CLASSICS. 

Part  I.  of  Damm’s  Greek  Lexicon  to 
Homer  and  Pindar,  to  be  completed  in 
eight  parts.  4to.  10s.  fid. 
boards. 

COMMERCE. 

The  New  Mercantile  Assistant,  Gene¬ 
ral  Cheque  Book,  and  Interest  Tables : 
being  Cdculations  adapted  to  the  General 
Purjioses  of  Commerce.  By  William 
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L.1^D.  F.S.A.  Complete  in  2  vols.  folio. 
£.25m4.s, — l.argc  piiper,  i'.oO.iSs. 

1 1  istorical  1  llustrations  of  Quentin  Dur- 
wani,  selected  from  Philip  de  Comines, 
Uraiitome,  and  other  writers,  |X)inting 
out  the  Coincidences  or  l)iscre|>ancies  be¬ 
tween  the  Novelist  and  the  Historian. 
lV»«t  Hvo.  78. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  from 
their  first  ap|>carance  in  Eurojje  to  the 
end  of  their  Dynasty  in  England:  com- 
jirLsing  the  History  of  England  from  the 
earliest  I’eritnl  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  Sharon  Turner,  E.S.A.  The  Fourth 
Edition,  in  3  thick  vols.  8vo.,  corrected 
and  ini]>rovetl  with  a  map.  £.2ii5s.  bds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Hints  on  Ornamental  Gardening;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Garden- 
buildings.  useful  and  decorative  (lates, 
Fences,  Bailings,  Aic.  accoiiijxinied  by 
Oliservations  on  the  Principles  and  The¬ 
ory  of  Bural  Improvements,  inters|iersed 
with  occasional  Bemarks  on  Bural  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  By  J.  B.  Pap  worth.  4to. 
i:.l..ll»(>d. 

MACHINERY. 

Practical  Essays  on  Mill  work  and  other 
Machinery.  By  Bol)ert  Buchanan,  en¬ 
gineer.  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  numerous  plates 
and  figures.  £. Intis,  boards. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Action  of  Mercury 
on  the  Living  B(Kly.  By  Joseph  Swan, 
memlierof  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County  Hos¬ 
pital.  Second  edition.  Svo.  is.  boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Dodsley’s  Annual  Begister  for  1822. 
8vo.  1 6s. 

Numlicrs  1.  to  VI.  of  Le  Bulletin  Ge¬ 
neral  et  Universal  des  annonces  et  des 
Nouvclles  Scientitiques ;  jw  M.  Le  Baron 
de  Ferussoc.  Suliscription  for  one  year, 
£.2-28. 

Illustrations,  Historical,  Biographical, 
and  Miscellaneous,  of  the  Novels  by  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  with  Criticisms  ge¬ 
neral  and  iwrticular.  By  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chaltield, 
Wilts.  12mo.  8s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  British 
Critic,  occasioned  by  the  Censure  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  that  work  on  the  editions  of  Shak- 
speare  by  Johnson,  Pope,  Rowdier,  War- 
burton,  Theobald,  Steevens,  Reed,  and 
Maltme,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  all  the  herd 
of  these  and  Meiboiniuses  of  the  British 
•chool.  8vo.  Is. 

^o.  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  XXX.  of  the  Journal  of  Sdcncc, 
Litcr^ure,  and  the  Arts.  Edited  at  the 
Rojal  Institution. 


The  Navy  List  for  July. 

Characteristics  in  the  Manner  of  Ho. 
chefoucaulPs  Maxims.  Royal  8vo.  4s.  (id. 

Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases;  or  an 
Attempt  to  collect  the  Lingual  Localisms 
of  that  Country.  By  Edward  Moor, 
F.R.S.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Duty  of  Humanity  to  Brute  Ani. 
mals,  demonstrated  from  Reason  and  Ke- 
velation,  chiefly  extracted  from  a  Treatise 
by  Dr  Pumatt,  with  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Broone,  late  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford.  2s.  6d. 

NATURAL  PIIIIOSOPHY. 

Description  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph, 
and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparatus : 
with  eight  Plates,  engraved  by  Lowry. 
By  Francis  Ronalds.  8vo.  6s.  Ixiards. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phamo. 
mcna.  By  T.  Forster,  L.S.F.  15s.  boards, 
with  six  Plates,  illustrative  of  tlie  Clouds. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Edward  Neville ;  or  the  Memoirs  of 
an  Orphan.  4  vols.  12mo.  £.1mHs.  Ms. 

Self  Delusion ;  or  Adelaide  d’Hautc- 
roche.  By  the  Author  of  “  Domestic 
Scenes.”  2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 

Historical  Notices  of  Two  Characters 
in  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ;  neatly  printed  in 
lX)st  8vo.,  uniform  with  that  w  ork.  2s.  6d. 

The  l-ady  of  the  Manor.  By  Mrs. 
Sherwood.  12mo.  Ts.  lx)ards. 

Eugenia  ;  or  the  Dangers  of  the  World. 
By  Miss  Moore.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 

The  Spy  Glass;  or  Truths  brought 
home  to  the  Mind’s  Eye.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Parish  Clerk,  a  Tale.  Is. 

The  Wilderness;  or  the  Youthful  Days 
of  Washington,  a  Tale  of  the  West.  3  vols. 
12mo.  18s. 

The  Fondling  of  Glenthorn ;  or  the 
Smuggler’s  Cave.  4  vols.  12mo.  £.1m4s. 
boiirds. 

Whittingham’s  French  Classics.  Vol. 
II.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  containing  ElizaMth, 
ou  les  Exiles  en  Siberie,  par  Madame 
Cottin. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  -Anti¬ 
quities;  containing  Illustrations  of  the 
^riptures  and  Classical  Records,  from 
Oriental  Sources.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

POETRY. 

Specimens  of  British  Poetry,  chiefly 
selected  from  Authors  of  high  celebrity, 
and  interspersed  with  Original  Writings, 
by  Eluabeth  Scott.  8vo.  12s. 

My  Note  Book  for  1822  ;  or  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Question,  a  Satirical  Poem.  12ino. 
tis.  boards. 

The  Prophecy  of  the  Tagus,  from 
Spanish  of  Fray  Luis  de  Lion,  the  F*-’* 
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male  Pvgmalion,  and  an  Ode  on  a  Statue 
in  the  Louvre.  12nio.  2s.  sewed. 

Ellen  Gray;  or  the  Dead  Maiden’s 
Curse:  a  Toem.  By  Dr  Archibald  Mac- 
It'od.  Svo.  3s. 

Whittingham’s  Elegant  Extracts ;  se¬ 
lected  I’roin  the  British  Poets  and  Poeti¬ 
cal  Translations.  Part  III.,  embellished 
with  an  Engraving.  2s.  6d. 

The  Social  Day,  a  Poem,  with  32  En¬ 
gravings.  By  Peter  Coxe.  £.2»2s. 

Emancipation,  a  Poem,  in  two  Cantos, 
with  Notes  and  Caricature  Designs  for 
the  Instruction  of  his  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius.  8vo.  Is. 

Byzantium,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
Edward  Bichard  Poole,  bvo.  7s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  ^POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Visit  to  Si>ain ;  detailing  the  transac¬ 
tions  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
1822,  and  first  four  months  of  1823 ;  with 
an  Acct)unt  of  the  Removal  of  the  Court 
from  Madrid  to  Seville,  &c.  By  M.  J. 
Quin,  Imrrister-at-law.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

A  Voice  from  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s; 
being  a  few  plain  Words,  addressed  most 
respectfully  to  the  Members  of  both 
Ihmses  of  Parliament,  on  some  late  accu¬ 
sations  against  the  Church  Establishment. 
Svo.  2s.  fid.  sewed. 

Uecollcctions  of  the  Peninsula,  contain¬ 
ing  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Spanish  Nation.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Sketches  of  India.”  8vo.  8s. 

The  Manuscript  of  1814,  wTitten  at  the 
Command  of  Napoleon.  By  Baron  Fain. 
Hvo.  12s. 

Coronation  Anecdotes ;  or  Select  and 
Interesting  Fragments  of  English  Corona¬ 
tion  Ceremonies.  7s.  fid. 

Anecdotes  of  a  Croat ;  comprehending 
Hints  of  the  Improvement  of  Public 
Morks,  Agriculture,  and  Domestic  Life. 
2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Campaign  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Army,  in  the  Western  Pyrenees  and 
South  of  France,  in  1813-14,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  4to.  £.2. 

7  he  Poor  and  their  Relief.  By  George 
I’-nsor,  Esq.  8vo.  10s. 

1  houghts  and  Details  on  the  High  and 
Low  Prices  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By 

Ihomas  Tooke,  F.R.S.  15s. 

Questions  in  Political  Economy,  Poli- 
Morals,  Metaphysics,  &c.  10s.  fid. 

‘  ^'Cttcr  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on 
e  Subject  of  the  Greeks.  By  Lord 
^'fskine.  8vo.  Is.  fid. 

theology. 

J  setters,  addressed  to  the  Vener. 
Heverend  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
,  m  reply  to  his  Remarks  on  Unita- 
By  c.  Wcllbeloved.  3s.  60.} 


Discourses  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  with 
reference  to  Things  Present  and  Things 
Future.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.AI. 
Svo.  7  s.  fid.  boards. 

The  Pulpit,  Parts  I.  II.  III. :  contain¬ 
ing  Reixirts  of  upwards  of  Thirty  Sermons 
by  the  most  eminent  and  popular  Divines 
of  the  day,  &.C.,  in  weekly  Numbers,  2d. 
each. 

Vol.  V.  of  the  New  and  Uniform  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr  John  Owen’s  Works,  to  be 
completed  in  Ifi  octavo  vols.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Cloutt,  A.  M.  12s. 

Sermons,  chieHy  designed  for  the  use 
of  Families.  By  .lohn  Fawcett,  A.M. 

2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

The  Christian  Armed  against  Infideli¬ 
ty.  By  the  Author  of  Body  and  Soul. 
12mo.  5s.  boards. 

Select  Chapters  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Church- 
of-England  Sunday  Schools :  with  a  short 
Introduction.  By  T’homas  Bowdler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  S.A.  2s. 

Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study 
and  right  Understanding  of  the  Language, 
Structure,  and  Contents  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  By  Alexander  Tilloch,  1..L.D.  &c. 
8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  designed  to  reconcile  apparently 
contradictory  Passages.  By  John  Hay- 
ter  Cox.  Svo.  78.  fid.  boards. 

No.  I.  and  1 1,  of  a  Refutation  of  certain 
primary  Doctrines  of  Poixjry,  in  a  Series 
of  Theological  Disserbitions.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Craig,  M.A.  3s.  fid.  each.  The 
work  to  be  completed  in  six  numbers, 
forming  2  vols. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Harmer,  Author  of  Observa¬ 
tions  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture, 
&c.  containing  his  Letters  and  Sermons, 
&c.  By  W.  Youngham.  Royal  18mo. 
4s.  fid.  boards. 

Meditations  on  the  Scriptures  ;  chiefly 
addressed  to  young  Persons,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Religious  Principles  and  Con¬ 
duct.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Waloud,  M.A. 
2  vols.  Svo.  £.liils.  boards. 

Resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  Ser¬ 
mon,  fx:casioned  by  the  Death  of  his 
Daughter,  Mary  Brown  Langdon.  By 
Thomas  Langdon.  Is. 

Vol.  V.  of  the  Preacher ;  or  Sketches 
of  Original  Sermons,  for  the  Use  of  Lay 
Preachers  and  Young  Ministers;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Familiar  Essay  on  the  Com¬ 
position  of  a  Sermon.  12mo.  4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Memorable  Days  in  America  :  being  a 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  United  States. 
By  Mr  Faux.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Observations  made  during  a  Residence 


Rr^ister. — Forei^ 

ill  the  Tarcnlai«f  und  \arious  Parts  of  the 
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El'ROPF.. 

Spaiv. — Since  our  last  publication,  the 
allairs  of  S|)ain  have  assumed  a  rather 
more  favourable  as(K’Ct,  although  the 
great  lady  of  the  ptqmlation  apj^ar  as 
yet  passive  sj>ectalors  of  the  struggle 
which  has  for  some  time  been  carrying  on 
between  liberty  and  des)K)tism  ;  and  un¬ 
less  the  |)eople  shall  join  heartily  in  sup- 
|v>rt  of  the  Con.stitution,  wc  are  afraid 
no  good  result  can  be  anticipated.  There 
has  been  some  sharp  lighting  in  different 
quarters,  but  it  is  the  fortified  places 
only  which  have  offered  any  adequate 
resistance  to  the  views  of  France ;  w  Idle, 
in  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  best  of 
the  Spanish  commanders  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  Cortes,  and  joined 
the  enemy. 

The  treachery  of  Morillo  has  l>ccn 
ciinsummated  by  his  gouig  over  to  the 
French  with  a  small  portion  of  his 
trotqia,  ahiHit  1090.  Of  the  remaining, 
und  greater  part.  General  Quiroga,  w'ho 
had  previously,  in  consequence  of  Mo- 
rillo’t  suspicious  cotuiuct,  resolved  on 
quitting  the  countiy,  assumud  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  retired  upon  Conmna.  To 


this  place  he  was  foUowed  by  General 
Bourck,  w'ith  a  force  of  about  6000 
French,  and  on  the  heights  before  it,  the 
Spaniards  offered  them  battle  on  the 
15th  of  July.  The  action  was  sharply 
contested,  and  it  is  said  the  French  lost 
upwards  of  800  killed  and  wounded,  but 
the  result  w’as  the  driving  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  within  the  fortifications.  The 
Spanish  troops,  it  appears,  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Quiroga,  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  SetK)r  Vego,  the  Governor  of  Co¬ 
runna.  We  regret  to  say,'  that  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Wilson,  w’ho  was  most  active,  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh ;  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Light,  w'ho  accom|)anied  him  as  hw 
Aid-de-Camj),  was  severely  wounded. — 
Since  the  15th,  the  French  have  been 
making  daily  attempts  to  carry  the  place, 
but  w  ithout  success,  as  it  still  held  out 
on  the  Slst.  it  is  to  be  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  before  this  time  in  their 
hands,  since  it  appears  that  the  thrt< 
(Fcnerals  in  command  have  left  it-  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  and  General  Vego  ha<* 
gone  to  Vigo,  and  it  is  said  would  pro¬ 
ceed  from  thence  to  Cadiz,  should  it  ^ 
assailed,  as  the  former  place  is  not  defrn* 
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«ble.  General  Quiroga  hixs  also  retired 
iroin  Corunna;  and  these  facts  augur 
but  ill  of  their  holies  of  keeping  the  place. 
The  friends  of  the  Siianish  cause,  how- 
tner,  still  insist  upon  its  being  in  a  good 
jjtate,  and  capable  of  resistance  for  months 
to  come.  Quiroga,  they  say,  left  Co. 
runna  by  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War 
at  Cadiz,  in  order  to  Uke  a  command  in 
Andalusia.  The  command  of  Corunna 
was  then  given  to  General  Navelle,  a 
very  distinguished  otticer,  who  had  for- 
titied  the  fortress  of  the  old  city  with 
heavy  artillery  and  mortars,  with  a  view 
of  retiring  thither  should  the  French 
succeed  in  taking  the  new  town. 

Cadiz,  so  far  from  being  in  the  wretch, 
ed  sute  of  defence  asserted  by  the  French 
p;i|)ers,  has  been  able  to  make  a  formid¬ 
able  sortie  on  the  besiegers,  and  though 
the  French  claim  the  victory  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  it  is  evident  from  their  own  shew¬ 
ing,  that  the  attack  was  made  in  great 
force,  and  was  well  supported.  A  recent 
letter  from  Cadiz  states,  “  that  it  is  in  a 
coinplcte  state  of  defence  ;  that  it  already 
|)o$scsscs  a  brave  and  strong  garrison,  and 
that  an  adetiuate  naval  force,  composed 
cliielly  of  gun-boats,  is  rapidly  complet¬ 
ing;  that  new  magazines  of  provisions 
are  forming,  and  that  every  thing  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  successfully  repelling  any  attack 
that  may  be  made  upon  it.”  The  Cortes, 
whose  courage  and  fortitude  seem  to  have 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  perils  with 
whicli  they  are  environed,  are  preiiared 
to  make  every  sacrifice,  and  to  suffer 
every  privation,  rather  than  the  cause  of 
liberty  should  perish  in  their  hands.  Their 
sittings  arc  conducted  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  and  they  deliberate  with  the  same 
calmness  as  they  did  before  the  French 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  With  the 
view  of  preventing  the  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  the  absence  of 
deputies,  if,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
prewnt  Session  an  extraordinary  convo¬ 
cation  should  be  necessary,  “  it  was  re- 
'®lvcd,  that  none  of  the  deputies  should 
on  any  pretext  leave  the  island,  until  the 

>^ting  of  the  next  ordinary  Cortes  for 
the  year  1824.” 

The  reports  communicated  by  the  Paris 
Journals  from  the  Peninsula  south  of  Ma- 
n  are  of  sundry  complexions,  and  those 

ich  relate  to  Ballasteros  and  his  troops 
satisfactory  than  might 
ni.*  ”*?***  “  represented  in  the  .Mi- 

(^^1  ijfl^rs,  that,  about  the  26th  ult, 
1  p  roissac  Latour  {iroceeded  from 
hit  southwards,  and,  separating 

from***k*  f^tree  columns,  marched 

g  ®  points  of  Andujar,  Bylen,  and 
occupied  by  Bal- 
^  and  a  corps  of  3000  men.  The 


accounts  had  not  come  down  late  enough 
to  give  any  farther  result  of  this  operation 
than  that  the  Spanish  General  had  i>re- 
pared  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Malaga, 
the  only  route  left  open  to  him,  according 
to  the  French  authorities.  A  junction, 
however,  with  Zayas,  who  commanded 
an  equal  force  of  3000  men  at  Alcala  la 
Real,  was  still  in  the  power  of  Ballastcros ; 
and  their  combined  strength  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  considered  a  full  match  for  that 
of  Count  Lauriston,  who  waited  on  the 
side  of  Malaga  with  his  division.  Bal- 
lasteros  is  said  to  have  received  an  order 
to  preserve  Andalusia  to  the  Constitution¬ 
al  cause  until  he  shall  lie  beaten  out  of  it 
by  a  superior  enemy,  in  which  case  he  is 
to  retreat  upon  Kstremadura.  To  effect 
this  latter  object,  it  is  said  he  retains  his 
choice  of  two  routes-..one  through  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova,  crossing  the  Sierra 
Morena  at  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and 
marching  upon  Alcudia  by  the  road  called 
that  of  La  Plata;*  the  other  more  southerly', 
near  the  city  of  Cordova,  and  the  road  of 
Guadalcanal. 

We  have  an  account  from  the  Spanish 
General,  San  Miguel,  of  some  severe  fight¬ 
ing  which  took  place  near  Barcelona,  in 
which  the  French  suffered  great  loss.  The 
Spanish  troops,  it  is  mentioned,  stood  firm 
in  their  positions,  which  were  advantage¬ 
ous,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  Mina  has 
completely  re-established  his  health,  and 
has,  it  is  said,  about  9000  men  under  him ; 
with  this  force  he  is  marching  into  Upper 
Catalonia,  in  the  rear  of  the  French. 

Such  appears,  by  our  last  accounts, 
to  have  been  the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
of  which  it  is  now  said  the  French  seem 
to  be  heartily  tired,  having  calculated  on 
an  almost  instant  submission  to  their  dic¬ 
tates  when  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 
They  begin  to  find  the  expence  of  the 
war  press  on  their  finances;  and  they  seem 
also  sick  of  their  new  allies,  the  Madrid 
Regency,  the  violence  of  whose  proceed¬ 
ings  has  gone  beyond  what  tlieir  patrons 
had  ever  wished  or  intended,  and  is  likely  to 
do  much  more  mischief  than  g(KKl  to  their 
cause.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  appears 
that  an  overture  has  been  made  to  the 
British  Government,  again  to  offer  Its 
mediation  in  making  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
promise  between  the  Cortes  and  the  Roy¬ 
alists  ;  and  with  a  view  to  be  near  the 
seat  of  negociation,  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme  removed  from  Madrid  for  Seville 
on  the  28th  of  July.  Previous  to  leaving 
Madrid,  the  Duke  issued  a  general  order, 
distributing  the  command  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain  among  his  officers,  or  in  other 
words,  taking  military  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  What  may  be  the  issue 
of  this  new  attempt  at  negociation,  a 
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ihnrt  time  must  show.  The  Regency  ut  briand  is  cited,  in  which  his  Excellency 

Madrid  lias  made  various  attempts  to  ojx?n  says,  that  “  the  Spanish  revolution  should 

I  correspondence  with  the  British  Go-  l)e  considered  in  two  waya— first,  as  con. 

k'ernmenl ;  but  their  overtures  have  i)een  trary  to  the  interests  of  France ;  and,  se. 

rejected  by  Mr  Ca.uiing,  who  informed  condh',  as  contrary  to  those  of  Eurt)|)e.*’ 

them,  that,  as  long  as  we  had  an  Ambiis-  It  is  also  added,  that  not  only  the  jwwers 

lador  with  Ferdinand,  we  could  have  no  of  the  first  rank,  but  likewise  those  of 

communication  with  the  Regency  at  Ma-  the  second  and  third,  will  assist  at  the 

drid.  approaching  Congress.  The  object  of 

I’oiiTUOAi.. _ The  destruction  of  the  this  general  assembly  will  be  to  form 

free  Constitution  of  this  country  has  l)ecn  into  statutes  the  great  maxims  of  the 

followed  by  the  ap|K)intment,  by  the  King,  Holy  Alliance,  giving  them  the  form  of 

of  a  .lunta,  w  hich  is  chargetl  with  the  la-  a  code,  which  will  be  recognised  by  all  the 

Iwur  of  preparing  a  new  Constitution.  The  States,  as  establishing  the  public  rights 

Maniuis  de  Palmalle  is  President  of  the  of  nations.  Thus  will  be  put  in  practice 

Junta,  the  first  sitting  of  which  was  held  the  great  ideas  of  Henry  IV. — (iuzittc 

on  the  7th  July.  The  speech  of  the  Pre-  UniverseUe  iVAuf^shourg. 

sident,  on  this  occasion,  after  some  cen-  The  Press. — Siutgard^  July  G. — The 
sures  on  the  innovations  of  the  Constitu-  Committee  of  German  Diet,  charged  with 
tionalists,  has  the  following  passage the  execution  of  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
“  But  his  Majesty,  in  resuming  his  su-  several  Congresses,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

]»reme  jww  er,  seeks  only  to  consolidate  a  stricting  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Ger. 

monarchy,  in  the  organization  of  which,  many,  has  just  denounced  to  that  assem- 

w  ithout  losing  sight  of  the  ancient  insti-  bly  another  periodical  paper,  published 

tution  of  the  l*ortugucse  Government,  the  here  under  the  title  of  Universal  Political 

dignity  of  the  throne  may  be  combined  Annals^  for  having  published  an  article 

w  ith  the  rights  of  the  several  classes  in  headed  The  Diplomalisfs^  in  which  the 

the  State,  and  the  security  which  the  laws  Committee  conceive  that  the  author  en- 

ought  to  afford  to  every  individual.  He  deavoured  to  throw' ridicule  on  diplomacy, 

desires  toJj)romulgate  a  code,  not  intended  and  which  it  has  declared  is  one  of  those 

for  the  developement  of  vain  and  abstract  that  deserve  animadversion,  as  offending 

theories,  but  w  hich  may  practically  gua-  the  honour  of  the  Diet,  and  'of  the  prin- 

rantcc  the  mttst  essental  rights,  and  fix  the  cijial  Sovereigns  of  Germany,  as  well  as 

public  safety  on  a  solid  basis ;  giving  of  their  Ministers.  The  author,  in  oui 

room  for  progressive  amelioration,  and  opinion,  |xiints  diplomacy  and  diploma- 

pre8er\ing  a  prudent  analogy  with  the  tists  in  a  general  manner,  without  point- 

w  isest  institutions  of  the  other  Monarchies  ing  out  any  body.  It  is,  in  fact,  diflicult 

of  Europe  ;  not  only  because  their  advan-  to  print  any  thing  more  moderate.  Tlu 

tages  have  been  proved  by  experience,  but  writer  employs  about  a  dozen  pages  t( 

because  our  intimate  relation  with  other  prove  that  Ministers  who  desire  to 

StaU‘8  shew  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  know'  what  passes  in  the  neighbouring 

institutions  of  all  the  Fowers  may  op-  states,  ought  to  receive  memorials  from 
proximate  to  each  other  as  much  as  all  j^ersons,  and  not  be  contented  wit! 
{Httsiblc.  This  extract  proves  that  some-  those  of  their  own  agents  only  J  becaust 
thing  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  free-  the  latter,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  thei 
dom,  since  Kinf^  are  now-  constrained  to  masters,  frequently  disguise  the  truth 
admit  that  subjects  have  rights  which  Now,  ns  there  are  in  all  classes  of  societ’ 
ought  to  l)c  protected  from  usurpation,  individuals  possessing  talents  and  \irtucf 
It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Portugal  is  and  others  who  are  destitute  of  them,  i 
really  in  earnest  promising  to  his  subjects  docs  not  clearly  appear  how  what  is  sail 
a  modifictl  Constitution  ;  and  that  the  of  bad  diplomatic  characters  (none  c 
Dutch  consul  at  Listmn  has  been  applied  w'hom,  besides,  is  named)  can  ofl'end  th 
to  for  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  good.  What  steps  the  Diet  may  take  i 
Netherlands,  formed  in  18 1 -k,  under  the  so  delicate  an  afifkir  cannot  be  foreseen 
auspices  of  England.  The  consul  not  but  it  is  believed  that  the  King  of  Wui 
licing  possessed  of  this  document,  has  temberg  will  not  readily  consent  to  t^ 
written  home  for  a  corwt  copy.  suppression  of  the  Annals,  published  1 

Germakx. . A evA'arqpcan  Con/'rm.  Mr  Cotta,  the  proprietor  and  princip 
— F  »afiA/«»rr,  July  24.  U  is  generally  editor,  whose  character  is  generally  r 
said  in  our  political  circles,  that  the  pre-  spected  for  the  moderation  of  his  pni 
wit  situation  of  the  Peninsula  will  give  ciples. 

w  toa  r^w  European  Congress,  to  be  Greece _ A  variety  of  accounts  ha' 

held  at  >  lenna  in  the  month  of  October  been  received  from  Greece,  all  favourat 
next.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  a  pas-  to  the  cause  of  independence.  The  writ 
sage  from  a  sinx'ch  of  M.  de  Chateau-  it  a  corresnondent  of  the  Morning 
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who  hud  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  all  the  accounts  agree  in  describing  them 
spot  during  the  sitting  of  the  Greek  Con-  as  been  ftilly  prepared  to  rei)el  any  at- 
irress  at  Tripolizza  in  April  last.  The  tempt  of  the  enemy.  Rhodes  and  Scio 
tongress  was  held  in  a  garden,  and  under  are  still  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  nor  is  it 
the  shade  of  lemon  trees.  While  thede-  likely  that  any  change  will  take  place  in 
legates  and  deputies,  to  the  number  of  their  destiny  until  the  Provisional  Go- 
lUH),  were  occupied  in  the  debates  within  vernment  possesses  the  means  of  acting 
the  precincts  of  the  garden,  the  citizens  more  extensively  on  the  olfensive. 
and  Si)ldicr8  mixed  promiscuously  outside  Disunion  and  counteraction  appear  to  be 
the  walls,  where,  being  shaded  from  the  paralyzing  the  ertbrts  of  the  Turkish  corn- 
sun  by  a  grove  of  olive  trees,  they  also  manders.  The  Pasha  of  Scutari,  instead 
discussed  every  point  connected  with  their  of  leading  a  force  of  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
interests  as  zealously  as  their  represents-  sand  men  into  the  field,  has  only  been  en- 
tives,  and  w'aited  the  close  of  each  sitting  abled  to  furnish  about  two  thousand, 
with  the  utmost  anxiety.  The  Prince  of  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  officers. 
Meina  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Joussouf  Pasha  has  completely  failed  in 
Mavrocordatto  as  President  of  the  Exe-  his  exertions  to  organize  a  force  to  be  em- 
cutive.  The  Congress  have  adopted  an  ployed  in  covering  Epirus ;  and  betw'eeii 
abridgment  of  the  Code  Napoleon  ad  infe-  Joussouf  and  Omer  Pasha  a  spirit  of 
rim,  but  the  British  Constitution  seems  hatred  and  of  jealousy  has  only  been 
to  be  the  model  from  which  they  are  successful  in  enabling  these  tw'o  Chiefs  to 
forming  their  political  code.  The  Turks  thwart  the  designs  of  each  other.  The 
are  held  by  them  in  the  greatest  contempt.  Greek  fleet  is  in  search  of  the  fleet  of  the 
The  same  writer,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Tri-  Ottomans ;  and  as  the  latter  has  not  yet 
puliz/a,  May  9,  says—**  From  the  quan-  been  joined  by  the  squadron  of  the  Pasha 
tity  of  arms  and  ammunition  taken  during  of  Egypt,  the  Greeks  are  equal  to  their 
the  last  incursion  of  the  enemy,  it  is  sup-  enemies  on  the  ocean  in  number,  and  are 
|)used  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  infinitely  superior  to  them  in  naval  skill 
of  muskets,  pistols,  and  artigans,  to  arm  and  courage., 

80,(100  men.  Such,  however,  is  the  de-  According  ,to  letters  from  Trieste  of 
greeof  contempt  in  which  their  oppo-  the  23d  June,'  a  vessel  had  arrived  there 
nents  are  held,  that  the  GVeeks  consider  with  news  of  a  decisive  victory  in  the 
30,000  men  as  fully  equal  to  repel  all  the  Morea,  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
forces  of  Turkey,  as  it  is  now  reduced.  Turks.  The  latter  had  12,000  men,  un- 
There  is  not  the  smallest  apprehension  en-  der  the  command  of  the  Pasha.  No  de- 
tertained  as  to  any  attempt  being  made  tails  are  given.  The  Turkish  fleet  had 
on  the  Morea”  Their  whole  attention  arrived  off*  Patras,  and  the  Greek  fleet 
is  directed  to  the  security  of  the  Passes  was  cruizing  off*  Myteline. 
of  Thessaly,  to  cut  off*  any  supply  of  either  —  — ■ 

troops  or  provisions  from  reaching  the  '  AMERICA. 

Pasha  Scutari  at  Larissa.  Part,  of  the  Mexico.— The  Tamar,  24,  Captain 

army  have  marched  to  that  service,  and  'Herbert,  which  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  Coramander-in-Chief  was  expected  to  the  9th  ult.,  brings  the  following  intelli- 
follow  immediately.  The  writer  adds—  gence ;  —The  Ex-Emperor  of  Mexico, 
”  Two  large  divisions  of  the  fleet  have  Iturbide,  who  had  aMicated,  and  was 
left  Hydra  within  the  last  few  days,  to  afterwards  banished  to  Italy,  embarked  at 
'’^tch  the  motions  of  a  Turkish  Squadron  Antigua,  twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of 
jaid  to  be  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  the  Vera  Cruz,  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  ship 
Dardanelles.  A  letter,  dated  at  Hydra,  Rawlins,  Quelch,  and  sailed,  under  con- 
a  mutiny  has  lately  taken  voy  of  the  Tamar,  for  Genoa.  The  Repub- 
place  in  the  squadron  sent  from  the  Bar-  lican  Government  hired  the  ship  purposely 
1^  powers  to  coalesce  with  the  Turks,  for  the  voyage,  at  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
ajid  that  it  ended  by  the  crews  hanging  Iturlude  is  to  have  a  pension  of  twenty- 
e>r  officew  !  The  whole  of  Candia,  with  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  during 
J  e  exception  of  three  castles,  those  of  his  life.  Mexico  was  governed  by  a  Re- 
area,  Retymo,  and  Candia,  is  in  posses-  gency,  or  Triumvirate,  consisting  of  Mar- 
won  of  the  natives,  who  continue  to  shall  Bravo  (a  creole).  General  Negretto 
'’^tain  a  strict  blockade  by  land.  Ma-  (a  creole)  and  the  famed  General  Victoria, 
jueh  Tombasi,  of  Hydra,  has  been  called  of  Old  Spain.  The  country  between 
general  voice  of  the  Candiotes  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  was  in  a  settled 
0  become  their  Governor,  and  Govern-  state,  but  the  markets  were  particularly 
ont  is  on  the  point  of  sending  him  with  dull.  The  castle  of  St  Juan  d’UUoa,  at 
naval  and  military  force  to  their  aid.”  Vera  Cruz,  w'as  still  held  by  the  Spanish 
^  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  Royalists. 

•  H  h  . 
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Hourr  op  LomDR.— 1?.— The 
M«r(|UM  of  l4m8downe  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  legalising  the  Mar¬ 
riage  o(  Dissenters^  according  to  a  certain 
ftirm,  which  should  meet  their  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples.  The  l^ord  Chancellor  op- 
pooed  the  measure,  as  likely  to  d^rade 
the  institution  of  marriage.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
Mirs,  hut  objected  to  some  of  its  details. 
ITw  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bi¬ 
shops  of  Worcester,  Chester,  and  Idan- 
daff,  and  lx>rd8  Rodesdale  and  Harrowby, 
opposed  the  Bill,  which  was  supported 
(at  least  in  principle)  by  Lords  Calthorpe, 
Kllenborou^,  and  Carnarvon.  On  a  di¬ 
vision,  the  second  reading  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  27  to  21. 

19— The  Duke  of  Devonshire  brought 
forwartl  a  motion  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
ill  a  long  speech.  His  Grace  attributed 
the  calamities  which  afflict  that  country 
to  the  disqualifications  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  the  Tithe  System,  and  the  partial 
preference  of  the  high  Protestant  or 
Orange  Party.  In  conclusion,  he  moved  a 
resolution,  embodying  the  leading  topics 
of  his  speech,  and  pMging  the  House  to 
a|iply  itself  to  the  examination  of  the  best 
means  fbr  remedying  the  evils  of  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  complain. 

Earl  Bathurst  contended  that  the  Le¬ 
gislature  had  already  done  enough  for 
Ireland  to  extinguish  all  commercial  jea¬ 
lousy  between  the  kingdoms.  Enumera¬ 
ting  various  measures  directed  exclusively 
to  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  he  thought  that 
the  farther  agitation  of  the  subject  could 
not  be  beneficial,  while  it  must  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  He  therefore  moved  the  pre¬ 
vious  question.  I/Ord  ClifUen  spoke  with 
great  warmth  in  fkvour  of  the  original 
motion,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Orangemen,  who  he  said  had  triumphed 
in  the  late  inquiry,  which  was  deemed 
diaorderly  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Kari  of  Darnley  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
*''®^inn  (  and  alluded  to  the  late  inquiry 
in  terms  as  strong  as  those  used  by  Lord 
Clifden.  Lord  Goslbrd  supported  the 
motion  as  neceasory  to  tranquiliixe  Ire¬ 
land— at  this  ntoment  on  the  verge  of  re¬ 
bellion.  Lord  Maryborough  opposed  the 
motion  as  unneceasary  and  invidious,  in 
imputing  to  a  Government  and  Parlia. 
ment,  which  had  made  extraordinary  ex- 
rrtiont  fbr  the  weUhre  of  IrehuKl,  ap- 
athy  and  indifftrence  to  the  intereaia  of 
that  kingdom.  Lord  Holland  supported 
the  motion  in  a  long  and  vehement  speedi. 

The  Rorl  of  Limerick  oppoaed  the  motion, 


because  it  implied  a  censure  on  the  Go. 
vemment ;  but  confessed  his  concurrence 
in  most  of  the  views  of  the  mover.  Lord 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  support, 
ed  the  motion.  The  Marquis  of  l^sns. 
down  also  supported  it,  examining  in  de. 
tail  the  measures  for  which  Ministers 
claimed  credit,  hut  for  w'hich,  he  main¬ 
tained,  that  they  were  entitled  to  little 
praise.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  atjsomc 
length,  defended  the  conduct  of  Govern, 
ment.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  urged 
the  necessity  of  enquiry.  The  House  then 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were— For 
the  original  motion  59— For  the  previous 
question  105— Majority  4^- 

June  20— The  Silk  Manufacturers’ 
Bill  w  as  read  a  second  lime,  and  refer- 
red  to  a  committee  at  the  joint  request, 
as  w  as  stated  by  I.ord  Bexley,  of  the  par- 
ties  supposed  to  have  adverse  interests  in 
the  measure  which  the  bill  is  intended  to 
repeal. 

June  23.— The  Marriage  I.aw8  Conso¬ 
lidation  Bill  gave  rise  to  a  short  conver¬ 
sation,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Westmorland 
objected  to  the  clause  of  the  bill  which 
denounces  the'*  forfeiture  of  the  property 
of  minors  clandestinely  marrying,  as  pla. 
cing  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  judge,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jury'.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  defended 
the  clause,  which  was  ultimately  agreed 
to. 

25.— The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  laying 
a  bill  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  took  occasion 
to  explain  the  plan  which  he  thought 
would  be^  ftir  the  present,  the  best  caku* 
lated  to  lighten  the  number  of  appeal* 
before  the  House,  and  to  enable  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  bestow  more  of  hi* 
attention  upon  h»  own  Court.  ^ 
plan  is,  to  increase  the  number  of  judicial 
days  in  the  House  of  Lords  ftrom  three  U> 
five,  to  enforce  the  attendancejof  Peers  in 
rotation,  and  to  appoint  a  Prolocutor  to 
preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor. 

House  or  Commoxs.— ^ 
Thomas  Lethbridge  withdrew  his  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Distress,  which  stood  fbr  Thursday  neat. 
The  Honourable  Baronet  frankly  explain* 
ed,  that,  in  withdrawing  his  notice^  n* 
acted  under  the  conviction  that  a  g«^* 
alleviation  of  the  distresaes  of  the  •g*’* 
cuHural  interest  has  been  already  elfrc^ 
ed ;  and  that  the  complete  restoration 
that  interest  may  he  expected,  fro*® 
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central  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  na-  reading  of  the  Bill  for  legalising  the  sale 

or  Game  under  certain  regulations.  Sir 
After  a  brief,  but  sharp  debate,  upon  John  Shelly  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
the  iwder  of  proceedings,  Lord  Archibald  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  the 
Hamilton  moved  a  series  of  Resolutions  Ist  of  September.  The  original  motion 
uiwn  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  system  of  was  supported  by  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Poynta, 
Uepresentation.  His  Lordship  introduced  Mr  W.  Peel,  Mr  S.  Wortley,  and  Sir  T. 
his  motion  by  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  Acland  ;  and  the  amendment  by  I^rd 
detailed  minutely  the  proceedings  at  a  Deerhurst,  Mr  Whitbread,  and  Mr 
Sc(»tch  county  election,  illustrating  his  Brougham.  On  a  division,  the  second 
deuil  by  a  reference  to  his  own  canvass  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  S? 
and  election.  His  Lordship  explained,  to’ 62. 

that  the  county  elective  franchise,  in  Jung  3.-— Mr  Abercrumby  recalled  the 
Scotland,  attaches  to  certain  degrees  in  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  WiU 
the  series  of  subinfeudation  of  lands;  and  liam  Miuray  Borthwick,  to  which  the 
neither  to  the  possession  of  a  property  in  decided  conduct  of  Messrs.  Hope  and 
the  lands,  iku*  to  a  residence  upon  them ;  Menzies  gave  so  much  interest  towards 
a  penny  annually,  arising  out  of  the  Eleo  the  close  of  the  last  Session.  Our  readers 
tor’s  interest,  or  ^r,  as  it  is  called,  be*  will  remember,  that  Borthwick  had  been 
ing  a  sufficient  qualification,  and  resi*  joined  in  partnership  with  a  person  named 
dence  being  wholly  disregarded.  The  Alexander,  in  the  proprietorship  of  the 
principle  of  representation  in  Scotland  Clydesdale  Journal;  that  after  a  dissolu* 
was  therefore,  he  said,  diametrically  op*  tion  of  partnership,  (under  pretence  of 
posed  to  the  luinciples  of  the  English  some  unliquidated  debt  said  to  be  due  by 
Constitution,  which  r^arded  property  Alexander,)  he  abruptly  entered  Alex- 
and  population  as  the  only  titles  to  re*  ander*s  office,  broke  open  his  desk,  and 
presentation.  The  whole  number  of  the  carried  off  his  papers,  one  of  which  was 
constituents  of  County  Re|vesentatives  in  unfortunately  a  manuseript  of  Sir  Alex- 
Scotland  he  rated,  upon  the  authority  of  a  ander  BoswelPs ;  the  exhibition  of  which 
return  presented  to  Parliament,  at  2,289,  by  Bcnthwick  to  Mr  Stuart  led  to  a  duel 
or  one  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  between  Sir  Alexander  and  that  gentle- 
the  population  of  counties.  His  Lord*  man,  in  which  the  former  fell ;  that  for 
ship  then  went  into  an  examination  of  the  this  robbery  Borthwick  w’as  prosecuted  by 
system  of  borough  representations  in  Scot*  the  Deputy  Advocate,  Mr  Hope,  and  that 
land.  The  elections  in  boroughs  were,  he  prosecution  being  abandoned,  that  he  was 
said,  to  the  population  in  the  proportion  subsequently  prosecuted,  according  to  a 
of  one  in  seven  thousand.  He  asked  permissimi  of  the  Scotch  law,  at  the  suit 
whether  this  was  a  system  of  representa*  of  Alexander.  The  gravamen  of  the 
tion  which  any  one  would  propose  to  es-  charge  allied  by  Mr  Atercromby  against 
tablish,  and  cited  several  particular  pro*  the  Lord  Advocate  was,  that  Borthwick 
ceediugs  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  be-  waa  persecuted  as  a  political  opponent, 
fore  the  Union,  to  show  that  a  refcam  such  and  that  the  prosecution  against  him  was 
u  he  proposed  had  always  been  in  con*  managed  so  as  to  jwejudice  Mr  Stuart 
templation  with  the  Scottish  nation.  Sir  upon  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Alex* 
George  Clerk  submitted  that  the  propos-  ander  BosweU.  In  conclusion,  he  moved 
cd  cbaiige  would  render  necessary  a  total  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  proceedings 
alteration  in  the  system  of  Scottish  te-  against  Borthwick  were  unjust  and  op- 
nures.  He  defended  the  present  system  of  pressive.  The  Lord  Advocate  defended 
repr(^ntation  as  the  b»t  suited  to  the  himself  and  his  deputy,  by  shewing  that 
condition  of  Scotland.  Mr  Kennedy  sup*,  there  were  ample  grounds  for  the  prose* 
ported  the  motion.  Mr  T>vi88  opposed  cution  of  Borthwick ;  and  that  all  the 
^  Sir  J.  Macintosh,  in  a  speech  of  some  proceedings  against  him  had  been  strictly 
^Rth,  contrasted  the  Scotch  with  the  legal  and  regular.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  and 
English  system  of  representation.  Lord  Mr  Kennedy  supported  the  motion,  which 
appealed  to  the  silence  of  the  was  opposed  by  Lord  Binning  and  Mr 
“p’^h  ^pie  as  an  indisputable  proof  Drummond ;  and,  on  a  Division,  it  was 
f  satisfaction  given  by  the  present  rejected  by  102  to  96. 
ystem  of  represenution.  Mr  J.  P.  June  4^— Mr  WilUains  btxmght  fcr* 
support^  the  motion.  The  Lord  ward  a  motion  upon  the  sutgect  of  the 
in  the  practical  suggestions  delays,  expenses,  and  risk,  to  which  suitors 

perfectly  impossible,  in  equity  are  at  present  exposed.  He 
portfti  ^  Glenorchy  tup*  rendered  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  trans- 

fhe  motion,  which,  on  a  division,  cendent  talents  and  unequalled  Icamhig 
I  ^  *  majority  of  152  to  117.  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  lamented  his 

1  Cranborne  moved  the  second  reluctance  to  deckle  without  a  degree  of 
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demonstration  rarely  attainable  in  ques-  opinion  of  the  public  as  to  the  injurioui 
tions  of  mixed  Ian',  and  fact^  and  morals*  tardiness  of  his  decisions*  He  complain* 
He  denied  tliat  the  establishment  of  the  ed  of  it  as  a  grievance,  that  no  original 
Vice  Chaircellor’s  Court  had  aftbrded  any  causes  are  now  entertained  before  the 
relief  to  suitors  in  equity;  aflirming,  on  Lord  Chancellor,  but  that,  before  enjoy* 
the  other  hand,  that  it  had  only  served  to  ing  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  learn* 
overwhelm  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  a  ing,  suitors  must  go  through  the  ordeal 
multitude  of  appeals*  Of  the  Rolls  Court,  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  s  Court*  Mr  We* 
he  said  that  its  business  had  declined  to  therell  defended  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
a  fourth  or  a  tenth  since  the  resignation  a  long  and  very  able  speech  :  he  com* 
of  Sir  Wm*  Grant,  to  whom  he  i^aid  a  plained  that  the  Honourable  Memben 
handsome  compliment  for  having  retired  who  had  promoted  the  discussion  had 
from  the  Bench  while  in  the  vigorous  taken  their  facts  from  the  office  of  a  person 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  before  their  notoriously  influenced  by  malevolent  feel* 
decay  could  tend  to  injure  the  public*  ings*  He  mentioned  that,  in  the  course 
'J'he  Equity  Bench  in  the  Exchequer,  of  twenty-two  years,  but  one  of  the  Lord 
during  the  protracted  indisposition  of  the  Chancellor’s  decrees  had  been  reversed ; 
Chief  Baron,  had  been  occupied  by  Mr  and  asked,  whether  it  were  not  better 
Baron  (*raham,  a  Magistrate  eighty-one  to  have  a  judge  who  decided  with  deli- 
years  old ;  or  Mr  Baron  Garrow,  who  beration  and  uniform  justice,  than  one 
had  never  obtained  any  practice  in  a  Court  who  ivould,  in  the  same  time,  decide  twice 
of  Equity*— >Mr  Williams  proceeded  to  as  many  cases,  and  but  half  of  them  pro* 
illustrate  the  subject,  by  citing  a  number  perly*  Mr  Scarlet  observ’ed,  that  the  ques* 
of  instances  of  the  delay  and  expcnce  of  tion  had  hitherto  been  discussed  only  by 
etiuity  proceedings.  He  concluded  by  lawyers.  Some  laymen,  he  thought,  who 
moving,  “  that  a  select  committee  be  ap-  had  had  personal  experience  of  an  Equity 
(xiinted  to  inquire  into  the  increase  of  suit,  would  have  treated  the  subject  more 
business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  fairly*  In  conclusion,  he  protested  against 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  any  bill,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
Lords,  and  the  cause  thereof.”  of  Chancery,  being  brought  in  by  the  So- 

The  Attorney-General  opposed  the  mo-  licitor  General,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
lion,  and  entered  into  a  long  detailed  after  the  lawyers  shall  have  left  town,  as 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  business  dis-  had  been  that  gentleman’s  practice  for  the 
IKtsed  of  by  the  different  Courts  of  Equity*  last  three  or  four  years*  Mr  Brougham 
Mr  M*  A*  Taylor  and  Mr  Denman  sup-  arraigned  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  great 
ported  the  motion  ;  and,  after  some  con-  length*  He  proposed,  as  the  most  just 
versation,  and  two  or  three  divisions,  the  and  irresistible  evidence  of  the  injuries 
farther  discussion  of  the  subject  w’as  ad-  which  it  inflicted,  an  exhibition  of  the 
joumed,  u(x>n  an  express  declaration  crowds  of  living  spectres  who  werC  its 
from  Mr  Ross,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  victims.  He  cited  the  opinions  of  some 
was  desirous  that  it  should  undergo  the  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  law, 
most  complete  investigation*  who  had  left  their  sentiments  recorded  in 

JuM  5J—  The  discussion  of  Mr  Wil-  writing,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
liams’s  motion  was  resumed.— Mr  Den-  a  great  public  grievance*  Such,  he  said* 
man  supported  the  motion  in  a  speech  of  were  the  expences,  that  no  lawyer  would 

great  length,  in  which  he  charged  the  advise  a  client  to  venture  into  it  for  £.100, 

Lord  Chaiurellor  with  having  pronounced  however  secure  of  a  decree*  The  Solici* 
a  surreptitious  decree  in  the  case  of  tor-General  opposed  the  motion,  which, 
‘‘  Hurwood  and  Ware,”  impugned  the  he  said,  after  the  speeches  of  the  Hon. 
justice  of  his  Lordship’s  decision  with  re-  Mover,  Mr  Denman,  and  Mr  Brougham. 
s|Jeci  to  literary  property,  adverted  to  his  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  vote  ^^c€n* 
i^usal  to  grant  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  sure  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Mr  Can- 
in  l..ord  Purtsmoutli’s  case,  eight  years  ning  also  op)x>sed  the  motion ;  he  assert- 
Ujgo,  and  contrasted  his  scrupulous  hesita-  ed  that  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chan* 
tioii  in  «Hirt,  with  the  promptitude  with  eery  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  i* 
which,  in  the  Cabinet,  be  decided  against  generally  supposed*  Mr  Williams  replw<l’ 
the  late  Queen*  Mr  Courtenay  entered  and  on  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  cases  by  a  majority  of  174  to  85* 

alluded  to  by  Mr  WUUams,  and  by  the  June  6 _ Mr  Huskisson  moved  the 

lart  speaker,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  committal  of  the  Reciprocity  Dutie* 
charges  of  unnecessary  delay,  founded  BUI.  The  Right  Hon*  t^entleman  ex- 
upun  these  cases,  was  groundless.  Mr  plained,  that  the  princiifle  of  the  propo^ 
Abercrnnby  supported  the  motion :  be  measure  was,  to  reduce  the  import  du* 
merits  of  the  Lord  ties  upon  goods  brought  by  vesseh  h^* 
C  hau^Uor,  but  appealed  to  the  unanimous  longing  to  States  which  should  treat  Bn* 
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ti«h  shipping  with  a  reciprocal  indul¬ 
gence;  to  grant  the  same  bounties  to 
^ch  vessels,  and  to  treat  them  in  all 
other  respects  as  favourably  as  the  ships 
of  this  country.  He  cited  several  ex¬ 
amples  to  show  that  the  prohibitory  sys¬ 
tem,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  British 
commerce  and  the  shipping  interest,  had 
really  operated  to  the  injury  of  both— 
There  were,  he  said,  two  ways  of  pro¬ 
tecting  commerce ;  one  by  restrictions, 
which  had  been  tried,  and  found  to  be¬ 
come  ineffectual,  as  the  trade  of  the  world 
cx|vmded;  the  other,  by  extending  an 
universal  freedom  of  trade,  which  would 
necessarily  give  the  advantages  to  that 
country  which  possessed  the  greatest 
commercial  cai>abilities.  And,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  strongly  pressed  the  superiority 
which  England  must  derive  from  the 
emanci|)ation  of  trade  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Mr  Ellice  professed  his  con¬ 
currence  in  Mr  Huskisson’s  views,  but 
argued,  that  as  the  measure  w'as,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  favour,  to  place  the  English  ship¬ 
ping  on  a  level  w  ith  the  vessels  of  every 
other  nation,  it  would  be  also  necessary 
to  reduce  the  taxes  upon  all  articles  of 
maritime  consumption,  to  perfect  the 
quality.  Mr  Sykes  suggested  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  delay,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  shipping  interest.  Mr 
Wallace,  Mr  Ricardo,  Mr  Marryat,  Sir 
!•  Coffin,  and  Mr  C.  Grant,  supported 
the  motion,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr 
Robertson.  Mr  T.  Wilson  approved  of 
the  measure,  on  the  understanding  that 
Government  would  remove  the  duties  on 
articles  of  maritime  consumption.  The  re¬ 
port  was  ordered  to  be  read  on  Monday. 

Mr  Goulburn  then  moved  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  Commutation  of  Tithes 
R‘}1«  Messrs  Dennis  and  D.  Browne 
objected  to  the  assessment  of  the  agist¬ 
ment  tithe,  which  the  Bill  proposed  to 
revive.  Mr  Abercromby,  though  he 
thought  the  Bill  in  some  respects  ob- 
jertionable,  wished  it  to  go  to  a  Com- 
’^ittee.  Messrs  Wetherell  and  Bankes 
objected  to  the  measure,  as  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  church. 

he  clause  for  estimating  the  value  of 
^  livings,  by  an  average  of  the  last 
years,  was  carried,  after  an  attempt 
^.4  ^‘ce»  Browne,  Grey  Bennet, 

Sir  J,  Newport,  to  fix  the  estimate 
*  an  average  of  three  years.  Upon  the 
Foposition  of  the  “  compulsory  clause,** 
°  moved  that  it  should 

but  upon  a  sugges- 
by  Mr  Peel,  he  withdrew  his  oppo- 
■nt^  clause  was  then  put,  with 
and  *  *briendments,  by  Mr  S.  Rice, 

»  iRct  a  shwt  conversation,  rejected 
"y  t  majority  of  84  to  39. 


June  9.—.  Mr  Huskisson  moved  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  for  the  receiving  the  report 
on  the  Spitalfields  Silk- weavers*  Bill.  Mr 
Buxton  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  re¬ 
fer  the  Bill  to  a  Special  Committee.  Mr 
Ellice  supported  the  amendment,  as  did 
also  Mr  P.  Moore,  who  said  that  the 
measure  projKwed  would  effect  the  ruin 
of  the  City  which  he  represented.  Colonel 
Wood,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  Mr  Bright,  and 
Mr  Mansfield,  all  urged  the  necessity  of 
some  inquiry  before  passing  the  Bill. 
Messrs  Brougham  and  W.  Smith,  and 
Sir  J.  Macintosh,  expressed  themselves 
favourable  to  the  measure,  but  thought 
that  a  little  delay  might  be  advantageous, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  weavers  to  it.  Mr 
Ricardo,  Mr  Hume,  and  Mr  Philips,  sup¬ 
ported  the  original  motion,  and  Mr  C. 
Grant  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Committee,  as  likely  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  this  or  the  en¬ 
suing  session.  On  a  division,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  68 
to  60. 


On  the  motion  for  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  Mr  Creevy  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  44  percent.  Leeward  Islands 
duty.  The  Hon.  Member  expatiated  at 
length  upon  the  unequal  and  oppressive 
operation  of  this  tax,  which,  he  said,  was 
felt  with  peculiar  severity  in  the  present 
embarrassed  state  of  West  India  property, 
and  was  wrung  from  the  planters  to  sup¬ 
port  a  lavish  pension-list.  He  proceeded 
to  enumerate,  among  the  pensioners  upon 
this  list,  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Homberg, 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Fitzcla- 
rence  family,  and  Mr  Canning’s  sisters ; 
and  complained,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  inadequacy  of  this  fund,  produced  by 
the  distress  in  the  West  Indies,  the  droits 
of  Admiralty  had  been  largely  drawm 
upon,  to  make  good  the  pension-list.  In 
conclusion,  he  moved  a  resolution  em¬ 
bodying  the  leading  topics  of  his  speech. 
Mr  Canning  defended  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  dispose  of  the  44  per  cent  du¬ 
ties  at  its  pleasure,  by  stating,  that  this 
right  had  been  recognised  in  Mr  Burke’s 
plan  of  economical  reform ;  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  allusion  to  his  own  family,  he 
observed,  that  the  pension  of  £.500  a- 
ycar  granted  to  his  sisters  had  been,  in 
the  first  instance,  bestow’ed  upon  himself, 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  the  uniform  practice 
having  been  previously  to  grant  to  persons 
retiring  from  the  office  he  held  £.1200 
per  annum.  For  the  sacrifice  he  had  made 
in  accepting  but  the  reduced  pension,  he 
had,  he  said,  been  highly  complimented  ; 
and  he  felt  ^at  he  had  a  right  to  assign 
it  to  those  who  had  a  right  to  look  to  him 
for  support.  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Brougham 
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iiupp»»rtcd  Mr  Creevy’ji  motion,  which, 
however,  on  a  division,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  103  to  57. 

Mr  Hume  then  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  account  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  cx|iensc8 those  expenses  had  been 
estimate  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer  at  il. 100,000,  and  had,  in 
fact,  exceeded  JC.?3B,000.  Among  other 
items  to  w'hich  the  Hon.  Member  object¬ 
ed,  there  w’as  X.24>,000  fdr  Royal  Robes, 
be^cs  £.0,000  i)er  annum  for  the  hire 
of  a  Crown.  After  animadverting  upon 
various  other  items,  Mr  Hume  com¬ 
plained,  that  the  balance  between  the  es¬ 
timated  and  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
Coronation  had  been  supplied  by  an  un¬ 
constitutional  misapplication  of  the  French 
indemnity,  and  pro|X)sed  a  Resolution. 
ci>ndemning  the  excessive  scale  of  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Coronation,  and  the  misap¬ 
plication  of  the  French  indemnity.  The 


Chancellor  of  Um*  Exchequer  endeavouied 
to  excuse  the  excess  of  the  expenditure 
at  the  Coronation  above  the  estimate,  on 
the  ground  that  such  inaccuracia  are  un* 
avoidable,  and  argued  that  the  French 
indemnity  was  properly  applied  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  A  di^ssion  of  some 
length  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr  Brougham,  who  supported  the  restv 
lutions,  professed  to  think  the  expendi< 
ture  of  ^^24,000  in  robes  perfectly  shock, 
ing ;  and  complained  of  the  inconvenience 
w  hich  the  exclusion  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
from  Westminster  Hall  had  occasioned 
to  the  law'yers.  Mr  Hume's  Resolution 
was  reject^  by  1 10  to  65. 

A  long  conversation  then  ensued  on  the 
third  branch  of  the  Civil  List,  when  Mr 
Hume  proposed  to  reduce  the  allowance 
to  Ambassadors  from  £.160,000  to 
£.107,000.  The  motion  w'as  rejected  by 
70  to  16. 
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CouvenfioH  of  Royal  Rurghs,<~^TYi\% 
convention  held  its  annual  sittings  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  instant. 
No  business  of  much  public  importance 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  meetings, 
and  the  discussions  were,  in  consequence, 
short,  and  uninteresting.  £.400  were  vo¬ 
ted  to  the  tow’n  of  Dumfries,  to  assist  it  in 
forming  a  new  quay  on  the  river  Nith.— 
This  vote  met  with  opposition  from  the 
cities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Al)erdeen, 
Dundee,  and  some  other  burghs,  but  was 
sup|iorted  by  all  the  smaller  burghs,  and 
carried  by  a  division  of  26  to  12.  £.100, 
remaining  of  a  former  vote,  to  assist  the 
city  of  St  Andrew’s,  w'as  also  ordered  to 
he  paid. 

Melancholy  Catastrophe. — Seventeen 
Persons  Drowned.— Sunday  Evening, 
(13th  instant,)  as  part  of  a  congregation 
w  as  returning  from  a  religious  meeting 
at  F oxhole,  near  Swansea,  bctw'een  twenty 
and  thirty  ixrrsons  crowded  into  a  small 
Ijoat,  which  was  used  for  conveying  over 
workmen,  when,  melancholy  to  relate, 
she  upset,  and  the  whole  were  precipita¬ 
ted  into  the  water :  ow’ing  to  the  heavy 
fresh,  they  were  quickly  carried  dowm  the 
^t^eam,  and  it  is  reported  about  seventeen 
li\cs  were  lost.  Among  the  sufTcrers  was 
a  young  woman  who  w'as  to  have  been 
married  on  the  following  Monday  \  her 
intended  husband,  of  the  name  of  Owens, 
supported  her  for  some  time,  attempting 
to  swim,  but  finding  himself  exhausted, 
be  desired  her  to  hold  by  his  clothes,  but 
in  the  moment  of  shifting  her  position. 


she  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Two  of  the 
bodies  were  picked  up  outside  the  pier- 
The  town  was  of  course  in  a  state  of 
great  consternation,  from  inquiries  by  re 
latives  of  the  deceased.— Brirfol  Gazette^ 
20— JSaryir’r  Monument  at  Ayr.~ 

A  monument,  has  now  been  erected  st 
Ayr,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Robert 
Burns.  In  form,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  replication  of  the  Athenian  monument 
of  Lysicrctes,  which  we  believe  the  ar¬ 
chitect  select^  as  his  modeL  It  bears  s 
considerable  resemblance  also  to  the  beau 
tiftxl  little  temple  attached  to  the  church 
San  Pietro  in  Mantorio  at  Rome.  The 
edifice  consists  of  a  triangular  basement, 
(representative  of  the  three  great  diviskms 
of  Ayrshire,  Kyle,  Garrick,  and  Cunning- 
hame,)  upon  which  rises  a  circular  peris¬ 
tyle  supporting  a  cupola.  The  pillars, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  and  entabla¬ 
ture,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  They 
arc  designed,  we  believe,  from  the  three 
remaining  columns  of  the  Comitium, 
(sometimes  erroneously  called  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Stator)  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  and  exeaited  in  the  chastest  row- 
ner ;  certain  ornaments,  of  truly  Grecian 
cl^ance,  surmount  the  copula,  and 
as  a  pedestal  to  the  tripod.  Tbe  inte 
rior  of  the  basement  of  the  roonumeni 
gives  a  circular  chamber  aixteen  feet  m 
height,  and  of  a  correaponding  diameter. 
From  this  chamber,  which  is  of  tlie  Ifo- 
rk  Order,  a  flight  of  stairs  conducts  to 
the  gallery  above.  The  whole  edifice  is 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  style  purely 
clasakaL 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Ctpt  Grant,  Royal  Art  Major  In  the  Army 

12  July  1821. 

-  —  Coffin,  Royal  Art  Major  In  the  Army  do. 
_ Wilford,  Royal  Art  Major  in  the  Army  do. 

1  LifeO.  C^t  H.  Earl  of  Uxbridge*  Major  by 
purch.  vice  Oakes,  prbm.  1*  Ju 

Lieut  Newburgh,  Capf.  by  purch.  do. 
Comet  aikt  Sua-LieuL  Sydney,  Lieut. 

by  purch.  ‘I®* 

H.  Every,  Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt  by  pur.  do. 

2  Lieut  and  Adj.  Smith,  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Viscount  Barnard,  prom.  2  Cey¬ 
lon  Reg.  HJuIy 

^  Em.  Dallas,  from  71  F.  Comet  and  Sub. 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Lord  Muncaster, 
ret  June 

i  Dr.  Gdi.  W.  D.  Davies,  CoraK  by  purch.  vfce 
Baird,  48  F.  3  July 

7  Ens.  Lawrence,  from  h.  p.  55  F.  Paym. 

vice  Perry,  h,  p.  *5  I>r.  19  June 

3  Dr.  Capt  Sitw^  Mi^  vice  Hutdiim,  dead 

10  July 

Lieut  Manfull,  Capt  d<x 

Mich.  Jas.  Rob.  Dillon  (claiming  the 
titleof  Earl  of  Roscommon)  6o. 

7  Comet  Phillipps,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Lord  Belfrut  prom.  Cape  Corps  17  do. 

8  Comet  Wathen,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Robison,  prom.  1  W.  I.  R.  24  June 

W.  Lyon,  Comet  by  purch.  17  July 

9  Comet  Hon.  a  Vaughan,  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Knight  peom.  do. 


I.  ecclesiastical. 

admitted  Mini- 
m  presence  of  a  very  respectable 
Tmic  was  happily  no  occasion 
»ho  uttM^^**^®***^  ^  Sherifr,  or  his  officers, 
el  ‘"*?™P**®*'  I'n'dng  beenofibr- 

s  services  of  the  day.^ 

of  lUig,  in  the 
ooA  Courlty  of  Row, 

^  late  Viscount  Keith 
Andrew  Bullock,  A.M. 

VI vacant  bv  thedMth 


lic^Ultr. — Aj>jJointfHt:nts,  PromotionSj  S^c, 
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Etuum  Kiiox,  from  (>5  F.  Comet  by 
VuiA.  n  July  18J1. 

17  Dr.  Comet  Moore,  from  Iti  Dr.  LieuL  by 
imrvh.  vice  Ixjrd  F.  Couyngluun, 
prom. 

I  F.  GiU.  Lieul.  SUnhojte,  Lieut.  «k  Capt.  by 

iturch.  vice  lialhunt,  prom.  Cape 
CoriM  do. 

G.  K.  Nugent,  Cns.  and  Lieut,  by  purch. 

dok 

3  Enfc  Clayton,  late  of  3G  F.  Ensign  ic 

LicuU  oy  purch.  vice  Montagu,  prom. 

19  June 

7  F.  Bt.  Lieut.  Col.  Wylley,  Maj.  by  purch. 

▼ice  Beatty,  ret-  2t>  do. 

Lieut.  Healey,  Capt.  by  purch.  do. 

Hon.  G.  Liddell,  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 

10  Kas.  Birch,  l.ieuL  by  purdi.  vice  Moly- 

neux,  prom.  2  t'eylun  IL  do. 

II.  llankcy,  En&  by  purdi.  do. 

II  En«.  Doyle,  .\di.  vice  ilaggup  res.  Adj. 

only  17  July 

IS  Lieuu  ('mise.  Captain  by  purch,  vice 

Bertridge,  rvL  19  June 

Kns.  Borthwick,  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 
f-l  Bayly,  Ens.  by  purch.  do 

17  Lieut.  N  orke,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Glad* 

will,  ret.  lU  July 

TS  Ciutt.  Fleming,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Hewett,  prom.  S6June 

Lieut  Stewart,  ('apt  by  purch.  do. 

Ena.  Butler,  Lieut  by  imrch.  do. 
K.  F.  Martm,  Kna.  by  purch.  do. 
SO  Lieut  Oalgleiah,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Arbuthi^  prom.  3  July 

Ena.  Mesaiter,  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 
W.  J.  J.  Irv  ing,  Ena.  by  purdt  do. 
It  A.  L.  Macleou,  Ena.  vice  N.  L.  Mac* 

leod,  emne.  IS  Dec.  183S. 

43  berj.  M^.  Wallia,  Quart.  Mast  vice 

\\  alsh,  dead  1  Feb.  1823. 

47  I'apt  Kanuay,  Major  by  purch.  vice 

Stanhu|)e,  prom.  3  July 

Lieut.  Keaya,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ena.  Mair,  from  68  F.  Lieut,  by  purch. 

do. 

48  Lieut  Weston,  A4j.  vice  Wild,  res.  Adj. 

only  25  1822. 

Comet  Baird,  from  2  Dr.  Gda.  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Bloomfield,  ret 

2  July  1853. 

Ena.  Bouverie,  from  86  F.  Lieut  by 
jmreh.  vice  Close,  ret  3  do. 

61  Lieut  Gayuor,  C^it  by  purch.  vice 

Annealey,  prom.  12  June 

Ena.  Parke,  lietit  by  purch.  d^ 
St  J.  Dent.  Ena.  by  pun^  do. 

fit  Quart  Mast  Serj.  r^dgar.  Quart  Mast. 

vice  Robertiion,  h.  p.  26  do. 

65  Hon.  S.  Hawke,  Ena.  vice  Knox,  9  Dr. 

17  July 

67  Capt  Algeo,  M^  by  purch.  vice  Wynd- 

ham,  i»rom.  56  June 

Lieut  Hanriaon,  Capt  by  purch. 

,  3  July 

Iju.  Tingling,  from  76  F.  Lieut  by 
purch.  do. 

68  II.  ^>imyth.  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Mair, 

10  do. 

e#  Lim.  Stewart,  l.ieut  vice  Windsor,  dead 

do. 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Ena.  do. 

70  Johmtuoe,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

^  ravm.  vice  Scott,  dead.  17  do. 

» 1  Lord  Arthur  Lennox,  Ena.  vice  DMlas, 

^  2  Lift  Gda.  54  June 

*®  R*  Shtpuerd,  Ena  by  purch.  vice  Tin- 

i8  Bt  Maj.  Faloonrr.  MitJ.  by  purdt  vice 

Beth^,  ret  56  June 

l^t  Lindaay,  Cimt  by  purch. 

Price,  Lieut  by  pur^  do. 
J.  J.  Hamihon.  Ena.  by  purdu  do. 
H.  Holyoake.  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Ha* 
minoQ,  caaceUed  10  July 

M  A.  Wataon,  Ena.  vkcGeddca,dcad  ^ 

By  purch.\ioe 
Bernjud,  aenior.  ret  do. 

86  F  do. 

**  ^yU,  Idia  by  pur^  vice  Bouverie, 

45  e.  mart 


Gent.  Cad. 


Rif.  Brig.  2d  Lieut  Woodford,  1st  Ijeut,  vi« 
Cochrane,  dead  17  July  I853. 

1  \V.  I.  R.  Lieut* Robison,  from  8  Dr.  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Broke,  prom.  Cape  Coni 
19  June 

2d  Ens.  Spence,  Lieut,  vice  Maclean,  dewt 

lUJuly 

J.  Hanna,  Ens.  du. 

Ceyl.  R.  lat  Lieut  Crofton,  Capt  vice  BUnken- 
berg,  dead  13  Dec.  iH.'y. 

2d  Lieut  Reyne,  let  Lieut  d& 

E.  A.  Tumour,  2d  Lieut  17  July  18'J3. 

2  Lieut  Hon.  H.  Molyneux,  from  lu  K. 

Capt  by  purch.  vice  Hunter,  ret 

9  May 

Capt  H.  Vieoount  Barnard,  from  2  Luc 
Gda.  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  S)«»orth, 
ret  3  July 

P-nrt/.  1  R**  Lieut.  Col.  O’Malley,  frcMn  h.  p. 

*  >  60  F.  Maj.  vice  Broke,  Perm.  A»ut. 

)  Quart  Mast  Gen.  do. 

Cimt.  Hon.  T.  S.  Bathurst,  from  I  K. 
Gda.  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  U’.Mallcy, 
prom.  17  do. 

Gent.  Cad.  J.  W.  Dalgetv,  from  R.  Mil.  Col.  Lni. 

vice  Watt,  dead  Jfti  June 

3  R.  V.  Bn.  Capt  Martin,  from  h.  p.  82  F.  Cairt. 

vice  Young,  ret  list  5  July 

Unattached, 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  Stanhope,  from  47  F.  Lieut.  CoL 
of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  CoL  Waller,  Royal  .\rt 
ret  26  Juno  1823. 

Major  Hewett,  from  22  F.  Lieut  CoL  of  Infantry, 
by  purch.  vice  Lieut  CoL  SuoU,  Royal  .\it 
ret  do. 

— —  Wyndham,  from  67  F.  Lieut  CoL  of  Inf. 

by  purch.  vice  Lieut  CoL  Owen,  Royal  Art. 
ret  do. 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  O’Malley,  from  Cape  Corns,  Lieuu 
CoL  of  Inf.  by  purdt  vice  Lieut  CuL  Leake, 
Royal  Art  ret  17  July 

Capt.  Arburthnot,  from  28  F.  Mi^jor  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  vice  Lieut  CoL  F.  Power,  Royal  Art. 
ret  3  do. 

Lieut  Lord  Fra.  Cofi^gham,  ftnm  17  Dr.  Capt. 
by  purch.  vice  Bt.  Maj.  Hon.  H.  Gardner, 
Royal  Art  ret  do. 

Lieut  Knight,  from  9  Dr.  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Bt  Maj.  Light,  Royal  Art  ret  17  July 

Staff," 

Colonel  Marlay,  Perm.  Assist  Quart.  Mist  Gen. 
Dep.  Quart  Mast  Gen.  East  Indies,  vice  Stin- 
ho]^,  res.  3  do. 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  Riddel,  Perm.  Assist.  Quart  Matt 
Gen.  and  Lieut  CoL  vice  Marlay 

■  - Waire, from  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Perm. 

Assist  Quart  Mast  Gen.  and  Major,  vice  Rid. 
dell  do- 

Mi^or  Broke,  from  Cape  Corps,  Penn.  Ai»i*t. 
Quart  Mast  Gen.  and  Major,  vice  Lieut  l  ot 
Vere,h.p.60F. 

Commuiary  DepartmcnU^HospUal  Sioff> 

Commissary  Clerk,  C.  Borrett,  Dep.  ’  Assist  C^. 
Gen.  25NOV.18SS. 

Staff  Surg.  Clarke,  Physician,  vice 

Assist  Surg.  Teevan,  from  34  F.  Aniat  Sur*.  w 
Twining,  East  Indies  . 

—  Wyer,  from  h.  p.  81 F.  AaaiaL 

—  Finlayson,  frata  8  Dr.  Supeiw*  Ajwt 
Suig.  in  East  udies,  vice  J.  Campbdl, 


- - Finlayson,  from  8  ur. 

Suig.  in  East  udies,  vice  J.  Campbdl, 

J.  Young,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Dooaldion,  de^  do. 

Ordnance  DepartmenL^Bojpd  ArtUhrih 

Ma)<  and  Bt  Lieut  CoL  Cary,  Lieut  Col. 

Waller,  ret  56  Jiw 

Major  Payne,  Lieut.  CoL  vice  Scott,  ret 
—  Foester,  Lieut  CoL  vice  ^ 

Capt  and  Bt  Mi^or  Younghusband,  Major 

- - Crawford,  Major  vieePayjJ; 

Capt.  and  Bt  Lieut  CoL  Sir  A.  Dickson. 

&  ILCIf.  Major  vice  Forster 
- BuU,  Ma|. 


Appointments  Cancelled. 

Easign  N.  L.  Maclcol,  1'.’  F. 

■  Ilaniiltou,  7H  K. 


OrdnJHce  Department — Royal  AttUlery, 

an, I  HU  Major  Coffin,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
‘  Vouniihusbani  ‘-'(.June 

-  Wilforti,  from  h.  p.  Cant 

vi(«  Crawford 

(  Jill.  (Ircatlcy.  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Dickson  do. 

_ L_  Uastanl,  from  h.  \u  Capt.  vice  Bull  3  July 

ht  Lieut.  Haynes,  t-M  Capt  26  June 

_ _ Torrianno,  2d  (’apt  do. 

_ _ ;\Iainwaring,  2d  Capt.  do. 

_ _ Dabscll,  from  h.  i>.  1st  Lieut  vice  Shar- 

i.in,h.p.  ^  „  /July 

ouirt  Mad.  Ciates,  from  h.  p.  Quart  Mast  vice 
KUiot.ret  23  June. 

Royal  Engineers. 

U  I  leut  Boldero,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  vice  Elton, 
d,wi  25  May  1825. 

•Jj  Litut  Forlxsi,  1st  Lieut  do. 

Exchanges. 

(  oloncl  Marlay,  from  Staff  Corps  with  Col.  Lord 
( 'll et'nock,  Verm.  Assist  Quart  Mast  (len. 
L.cuUCol.  Brereton,  from  40  F.  with  Lieut  Col. 

Danicll,  lnsi>.  Field  Officer,  Rec.  Dist 
Bt  Maj.  Smith,  from  45  F.  with  Capt  Hamilton, 
Ceylon  Rt^. 

_ -  Macdonald,  from  1  F.  with  Bt  Maj.  Mit¬ 
chell,  h.  !>.  40  F. 

(  apt  Warrii^n,  fVom  8  Dr.  rec.  diff.  between  a 
full  i«y  Troop  and  Comp,  with  Capt  Cart- 
wriijnt.'h.  p.  76  F. 

- Ifthnson,  from_8  Dr.  rec.  diff.  witliCapt 

(’amplM‘11,  h.  p.  to  F. 

- rhaacellor,  from  61  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

W  olfc,  h.  j). 

- i;Fj>tr.'mgc,  from  66  F.  with  (Tapt  Hamill, 

•»  W.  1.  H. 

- Cooper,  from  Ceylon  Regt  with  Capt 

Taree,  h.  j).  5  Ceylon  Regt 
Lkul  Willey,  fiom  Dr.  Gd&  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Mei'ham,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

- Robbins,  from  4  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Koliin^on,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

- Rowe,  from  75  F.  rec.  dift  with  Lieut 

Marshall,  h.  n.  7  F. 

- Burleigh,  trom  83  F.  with  Lieut  Summer- 

field,  h.  p,  2  Ceylon  Regt 

- - Nunn,  from  7  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Cornet 

Allan,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 

Lieut,  and  Adi.  M'Kenzie,  from  66  F.  with  Lieut 
and  Adj.  Nowlan,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fenc. 
Fnagn  A  Lieut  Berkeley,  from  Coldst  Gtla.  with 
Ensign  Dent,  61  F. 

tomrt  Alaemurdo,  from  8  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with 
Comrt  Malet,  h.  p.  21  Dr. 

- - Sir  T.  >V.  W  hite,  Bt  from  3  Dr.  rec.  diff. 

with  Phillipiis,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 

F.ns;pi  Ramwlen,  from  77  F.  with  2d  Lieut  Kel- 
lett.  Rifle  Brig. 

il  F  ^  Ensign  Derinzy, 

‘‘^^^•r>affiy,from8Dr.  with  Paym.  Whitaker, 
h.  ^  21  l)r.  ^ 

^urke,  from  17  F.  with  Paym.  Allsop, 


Removed  from  the  Service, 

Major  Bristow,  h.  p.  38  F. 


Deaths. 

General  Sir  C.  Asgill,  Bt  G.C.H.  11  F.  London 

23  July  1823. 

Lieut  Gen.  W'.  Doyle,  late  of  62  F. 

'  —  Thos.  Bridges,  East-lndia  Comiviny’s 

Service. 

Major  (Jen.  Sir  Denis  Pack,  K.C.B.  84  F.  Lieut 
Gov.  Plymouth,  London  24  ilo. 

- Hon.  A.  Scntlcger,  F^t-India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Service. 

- Morgan  at  Crofton  Hall,  Kent,  24  do. 

Colonel  Loftus,  Coldst  (ids.  do. 

- O’Toole,  h.  p.  2  Irish  Brigade,  Newton 

Lodge,  Wexford. 

- Dwken,  h.  p.  Foreign  Vet  Bn.  Osnabruck 

9  Feb. 

Lieut  Col.  Hutchias,  3  Dr.  2  July 

- Lambton,  h.  p.  33  Huigin  Ghaut,  near 

Nagpore  20  Jan. 

- ■  ..  Beatty,  late  of  7  F.  AVimlsor  2  July 

Major  Ulanckenberg,  Ceylon  Regiment,  Alipoote, 
Kandy  14  Dec.  1822. 

'  -■  Stewart, h.  n.  96  F.  21  June  1823. 

Capt  Jenkins,  12  V,  Sheerness  25  July 

■ . Rawlins,  14  F.  Meerut,  Bengal  16  Jan. 

- Chapman,  h.  p.  68  F.  Liverpool  10  June 

- Rathbone,  h.  n.  Lieut  20  Dr.  Adjutant  to 

Brecon  Militia,  Brecon  28  May 

- Tottenham,  h.  p.  Invalids,  Ireland 

10  March 

— — —  Janssen,  h.  n.  2  Hussars,  Germ.  L<«.  Bcr- 

gedorff,  near  Hamburgh  21  May 

Lieut  Mainwaring,  1  F.  Trichinopoly,  Madras 

10  Feb. 

— -  Gourlay,  h.  p.  7  F.  Edinburgh  29  April 
— . Keowen,  17  F.  Fort  William  8  Dec.  1822. 


;  n  aller,  Royal  Art 
l-ieuL  CoL  Beatty,  7  F. 

-  Royal  Art 

- Owen,  do. 

F.  Power,  do. 

—  Roger,  do. 

^ - Le^  do. 

-  F. 

_ VV  ”^rd,  sen.  84  P. 

Slfc*  Cnioa  He*. 

Mat  NounJ,  Wilts  Militia. 


[Aug. 


Rt^Uter. — Meteorological  Table. 

M KTKOKOLOCilCAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh.,  in  the  Observatory^  Caliouhill. 

N.B.—  I  hr  Obsrrvatiiins  arc  matle  twice  every  «Uiy,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  ancr- 
— 'I’he  KetHind  Obt>ervalion,  in  the  aitemoon,  in  the  first  column^  is  taken  by  the 
Thermoinctcr. 


ISi”.  Ther.  Baro. '  j  Wind.j  Weather. 


'July  I 


M.41 
\.56 

- 1  A.  5.1 
3  I  M.« 

‘^VA.57 
.1  M.4I 
^  i  .V.5.» 
3  r  M.4»i 

M.in 

H'a.57 

‘i|A.5tf 
of  M.45 
"\!A..16 
51.4  ■> 
SH 
.M.45 
A.  .W 


10  ^ 


K. 

SK. 


J>71 1  A.  »i.i  » 

I 

.7!)}i!A.  O'*  i 
.HSI.I  M.fi  I  \  .. 

.751  AW)  1 

.546  M.63  I 
.SOI  A.  63}  ^"  • 
.1*0  M.62\ 
*8.^3  A.  60  j  1 
*9.245  M.57\;u 
.24*  A.57|  1* 

:Si 


1823. 


July 


Ther. 


Bait). 


18 


'“{'A. 


20 


iw. 

NW. 


|,M. 
LA. 
o|  I  '  M' 

€*■»  I  !  M' 

‘■  i  A. 


i| 


M.50  1  .227  M.C.i  \  .... 
A.  fiO  28.«  W  A.  (a  t  I 
.fIM.'iOl  .!)K6  M.ti.3\L.v 
“V  A-57  2l».l0l  A.63;f"- 
.lHOM.G2iL.v 
.1.36  A.  (^2  f  r"  • 
.1.3*  M.riO  \ 

•214  A.  61  t 
.I06M..)H\ 

.12.3  A.  56/ 

.186  M.54\ 

.409  A. 53  / 


,-1  M.50i 
V1A.6O 
n|  m.46| 


l.\.  .36 

16^ 


M.42 
A.  49 


'SW. 

Cble. 

*sw. 


26(M 

27(!M 

H 

31  { 


54 

4.3 
56 
.44 
.55 
44 
60 
.51 
58 
>52 
.38 

17 

5.3 
.45 
53 


Mom.  foggy 
midday  hot 
Koren.  tuns. 

|aftem.  shrt.  j 
I  Frost  mom. 
foren.  tuiuli. 
lUinmorn.  | 
ilay  dull. 

:  Haiti  midday 
ifair  e\  eiu 
jSuathme,  ' 

I  with  shrs. 

:l>uU,eotd. 

,thrs.  rain. 

Very  warm, 
land  dull. 

I  Koren.  suns. 

.dull  aftem. 

Foren.  wann 
aftem.  shry. 

Dull,  with 
I  showers. 

Foren.  sh. 
lUftem.  suns. 

Rain  mom. 

;sunsh.  aft. 

I  Dull,  with 
jshowers. 

I  Heavy  rain 
;most  of  day. 
jForen.  rain, 
aftem.  fair. 

Average  of  Rain,  .3.115  Inches. 


Attach.! 

Ther. 


M.42i|29450|M..M\ 

M. 

.1. 

M 


A32!  A  .39  / 
.52.3;M.60\ 


.5.39 

.412 

.2.32 

.S76 


.2.M 

.2.3.3 


A.  62/ 
M.38\ 
.\.G0/ 
M.63\ 


Wind. 


NW. 

Iw. 

NW. 


WeatlHT. 


M.61 
A 


1.61  \ 
.62/ 

..ISfilA.  61  } 


.204iM..59\ 
i2.8.999l  A.  54  j 
;29..3a) 

.454 


.42*; 
51  ! 
.40*1 

5.3  ! 
.4**1 

60  I 

.41 

.38 

.17 

57 

.13i 

.  57 

.45 

.  57 


.412 
..330 
.  1.  >5 
.194 
.6.38 
.540 
..389 
..389 
.394 
.38.3 
..35)9 
.48.3 
.548 
.528 


'M.58\ 
A.  .37/ 
M..37 


.’l70iA.62/jCble 


W. 

Cble. 

!•:. 

NW’. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SW. 

SW’. 

W. 

Cble. 


A.  .37} 

M..35  \ 
A.  .36  / 
M.59\ 
A.  .38  / 
M.6I  \ 
A.  60  / 
M  61  \ 
A.  60/ 
M.61  \ 
A.  .39/ 
MJ^2\ 
A.  60/ 


'Fair,  but 
duU,cul.l. 
if'air,  but  | 
lilull.  I 

'Dull,  with 
l»howers  nun. 

I  Rail)  iivsit  ui 
day.  j 

jForen.  dull, 
IshowersafL  ' 

I  Very  cliaiigi*. 
■witli  shrs. 

I  Rain  fur  eSc 
Itlay. 

IDiill  mum.  | 
sunsh.day. 

'  Dull  foren.  | 
^raln  aftern.  ' 
'Rain munu  j 
and  aftem. 

I  Dull,  fair,  ' 
|rain  night. 
Fair, but  dulli 
|and  wann. 

I  Dull,  W  ith 
Isliowers  rani. 
Foren.  suns, 
rain  aftern. 
Foren.  warm 
aft  th.  A  lig 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  cleptli  of  rain,  since  our  last,  amounts  to  six  inches  and  a-half.  The  mean 
tcm|)erature,  for  the  same  |x?riod,  is  something  more  than  56  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  and 
there  has  Ikvii  only  seven  days  of  sunshine,  the  rest  being  for  the  most  part  rainy  or 
cioudy.  Uiuier  such  circumstances,  the  crop  has  made  very  little  progress;  and  it  is 
now  but  too  certain  that  the  harvest  will  be  late ;  nor  is  the  present  hazy  weather, 
and  saturated  stite  of  the  soil,  at  all  favourable  to  the  hlling  and  forming  of  the  grain. 
With  the  exception  of  wheat,  the  crop  will  be  bulky.  Oats  are  for  the  most  jwrt 
luxuriant,  but  very  late  ;  in  some  of  the  late  districts  only  yet  in  Hower.  Barley  is 
also  bulky  and  late,  though  in  early  situations  a  few  fields  begin  to  change  colour. 
Beans  have  encrea.sed  in  length,  but  few  )xxls  have  been  formed  since  the  commeiuv- 
inent  of  the  rains,  and  those  previously  formed  fill  slowly.  Pease  w  ill  yield  a  ven 
light  return ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  full  flower,  and  few  pods  are  as  yet  formed. 
The  straw  has  become  blanched  at  the  root,  where  the  plants  stand  close,  which  will 
prevent  their  filling  freely.  In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  some  wheat,  with  warm  sod 
clear  weather,  w’ould  come  to  the  sickle  before  the  end  of  the  month ;  but  in  l*tc 
situations,  it  will  not  be  ready  till  nearly  the  end  of  September.  On  low  lands,  tho 
rust  is  prevalent ;  and  on  high  and  light  soils,  smut  is  much  more  plentiful  than 
usual.  The  ear  is  for  the  most  part  small ;  and,  from  existing  circumstances,  a  full 
average  crop  will  not  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  general  quality  of  the  grain,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  pronounce* 
Warm  and  dry  weather  would  still  do  much  in  promoting  a  fine  sample ;  but  should 
4^  rains  continue  much  longer,  the  consequence  may  be  serious.  Little  has  been 
lodged,  notwithstanding  of  the  frequency  of  the  rains,  and  apparent  luxuriance  of 
some  parts  of  the  crop ;  but  this  has  been  prevented  partly  by  the  firmness  of  stem, 
{imduced  under  the  dpr  weather  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  partly  by  the  fl** 
quent  loud  winds  which  have  follow’ed  heavy  showers.  Turnips  and  potatoes  do  nd 
progress  which  they  would  have  made  under  the  same  temperature  with 
le*  moisture.  Clearing  fallows  is  almost  impracticable ;  and  we  observe  much  dung 
laid^t  for  plowing  down  where  the  ground  is  by  no  means  in  proper  condition. 

The  present  unfavourable  appearance  has  as  yet  made  little  alteration  in  the 
l'***’*^*  ^P®*^^****'  however,  b^n  to  enquire  after  wheat,  which  is  now  getting 

into  fkw  hands.  Hay  has  been  made  with  difficulty,  and  much  has  been  damagw- 

Penhshire^  U/A  /Iprit  1823. 


Marhefs 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh. 


Pease. 


I  Uarlcy>  Oats. 


Bis.  Prices.  i.Xv.pr. 


's.  d.  s.d.'  s.(t  s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d. 

I  —  —  1176210.170  180 
!21  6  27  o' 18  0  216  18  0  19 (' 
—  —  119  6  21  0  18  6  200 
I  —  266  18  6  21018  0  19  6 
i  20  0  25  6119  6  216  18  0  19  6 


Ifii  59.V26  0.m01  .’>1  1 
23  .»9f»l26O.V.V0|.V2  ^ 
:W)  7<6.270.V>6i.Vl  9 
6  s71 '27  6  .>.5  6;  32  1 
l.l)  (1761 25  6  .>8  0 1 .33  1 0 


Wheat,  210  lbs. 


For.  red.'  Dritish. 


Stirl.Meas. 


Dantxic 


libd.  s.d.|i8.d.8.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 
26  0  30  0  16  0  19  6'  170  22  0 
128  0  310!  1160  16  6  18  0  23  0 
IjO  0  31  6  1 6  6  20  0  1 8  0  23  0 
l.>0  0  5.»0  I17O  210  18  0  23  0 
(31  0  33 o!;176  21  6  190  210 


W  heat 


Prices. 


s.  8.  d. 
16  20  0 
16  20  0 
17  20  6 
16  21  0 
19  220 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
160  190 
16  0  200 
160  196 
160  21  0 
20  0  23  (i 


25  0  290^ 

26  6.300 


London 


H  Flour,  280  lb.1 


Barley. 


LiverpooL 


Flour. 


Oatm.  240  lb. 


Pease, 
per  qr. 


England  4*  Wales, 


Oatm. 


1  Oatmeal.  .  j 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.  Peck 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

s.  d. 

18  0  19  6 

1  3 

170  19  6 

1  3* 

1  18  6  20  6 

1  4 

1  18  6  20  6 

1  4 

17  6  20  6 

1  4 

8. 

8. 

32 

36 

34 

38 

34 

38 

34 

39 

.36 

40 

3  0 

3  3 

3  1 

3  4 

3  1 

3  4 

3  1 

3  4 

3  0 

3  6 

8. 

8. 

22 

26 

22 

26 

22 

26 

22 

26 

27 

30 

i  Quar. 

Potat. ' 

m 

l>.peck 

i 

d. 

8 

85 

9 

« 

9 

1  S.  d.  ; 

1  6{ 

1  1  6! 

1  1  4 

1  0  10 

Oats. 

Barley. 

451b. 

1 

601b. 

i 

1  Oats, 

264  lbs. 

1  Irish. 

1 

British.  ! 

1 

Rc^risltr,— Course  of  Exchanfre,  Sic. — liankru]4s.  [Auj:. 

Conrtc  of  Exchanf^c^  IjOmlotu  12*  —  Amsterdam ,  12  :  10.  Ditto  at  sight 
12  :  H.  Uotterdam,  12  :  11.  Antwerp,  12:9.  Hamburgh,  38  :  2.  Altona,  3K:  :i. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  2*5  :  HO.  Bourdeax,  26  :  •^.  Frankfort -on-the»Maine,  1^9. 
Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  35.  (iibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  464.  Genoa,  43  J.  Lislxm,  52. 
Oporto,  52.  Uio  Janeiro,  52.  Dublin,  94  ^  cent.  Cork  94  ^  cent 


Prices  of  Bullion^  V"  oz.— Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  £.0u0m0 — Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£.3..  17. .6 New  Doubloons,  £.3«15..0 — New  Dollars,  £.0ii4»8| — Silver  in  bars. 

Standard,  £.0ii4.il0^. 

Premiutns  of  /fwi/raart’.— Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s. a  30s.— Cork  or  Dublin,  ?5s.  a 
30s.— Belfast.  25s.  a  30s.— Hainbro’,  20s.  a  50s — Madeira,  20s.  a  30s.— Jamaica, 
40s.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  July  16//*  to  Aug  13M  1823. 


Hank  Stock . . 

3  P'  cent,  reduced . 

3  ^  cent,  consols . . 

341?'  cent.  do.  — - - - - 

4  1^  cent.  do.  — — — — 

Ditto  New  do. - - - - 

India  Stock — 

Kxchequer  bills,  (£.1000). 

('onsols  for  . 

French  5  P  rents. . . 


July  16. 

July  23. 

July  30, 

Aug.  6. 

Aug.  13. 

2244 

2264 

223 

2254 

2261 

834 

834 

824 

834 

834 

m 

83i 

81g 

m 

83 

90» 

954 

964 

m 

964 

99| 

1004 

994 

1004 

lOOJ 

100| 

103 

1004 

lOlj 

102 

258 

— 

— 

2CI4 

51  pr. 

56  pr. 

63  pr. 

61  pr. 

27  pr. 

31  pr. 

28  pr. 

31  pr. 

30  pr. 

844 

834 

814 

824 

82* 

81fr.25c. 

91fr.78c. 

90  fr.  50  c. 

91  fr — 

93fr.4Uc. 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  betw-een  the  20th  of 
June  and  the  20th  of  July  1823  :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Amiami.  C.  P.  and  A.  Solah.  Battersea,  ritriol-  Lucas,  Ei.  Shei>herd's  Market,  Hanover .squan, 
inaniifactunrs.  mi)k-num. 

Rakrr,  .  Walcot,  near  Bath,  carpenter.  M'Turk,  B.  Hull,  prooer. 

Heaumnnt,  J.  \Vhcathou.Ne,  Yorkshire,  mercliant.  Mawe,  H.  M.  Ix)ughborough,  coach-proprietor, 
itrwtow,  J.  BriM  >1,  ironiivmper.  Mawley,  J.  New-strect,  Coveut-ganlen,  lKK)t  aiw 

Bunker,  T,  C'hurch-atreet,  Deptford,  timber-iner-  shoe-maker. 

chanL  M'Allis,  J.  Liverpool,  tailor. ' 

Butler,  J.  Whitechurdr,  Slmrpshire,  iimkeciier.  Mart\-n,  E.  Taunton,  drugeist. 

C  arter,  S.  StnUfonl.  rheuKmonger.  Moottiouse,  J.  Ea^worth,  Vorkahire,  dothicr. 

I.'laix7.  J.  \'ork«  tailor.  Mortimer,  W.  Maudicster,  joiner. 

Coles.  Exeter,  innkeeper.  M  unton,  J.  ilighgate,  corn-chandler. 

t'rahb.W.  TettufbTd,  Somersetshire,  fuller.  Nettleton,  J.  Sloane  stiuare,  ironmonger. 

Ciowther,  W,  L.  Grcen-atreet,  OroaveDor-aquarc,  Nichols,  E.  John’s  Mews,  Bedford-row,  eow-koepn* 
inillmer.  Noad,  J.  Clifllxd  Mill,  Somersetshire,  fuller. 

Outehky,  H.  Warwick  is  Coventry,  linen-drawr.  Owen,  VV.  Islington,  stage-master. 


mond-inerchant 

Dicaa,  J.  Hoirwell,  Flintshire,  conwlmlcr.  * 
nohwm.  W.  Ciateshead,  Durham,  chetnisL 
iNalt,  K.  Iligh-MtreeC,  Southwark,  linen-draper. 
Eimley,  W.  Ihidsey,  Yorkshire,  clothier. 

Forbea,  W.  Gatesh^,  Durham,  nursn^-nian. 

( imirford,  H.  Bristol,  baker  and  mcmlman. 
GlandlieUl,  J.  Strand,  wine-merrhanU 
(iooden,  J.  t'huwril-atreet,  victualler. 

Harkne*.  J,  ('hapel-|4ace,  Long-lajae.  Southstrark, 
timber-nMnvhant. 

Ilaatings,  E.  Lower  Smith-etreeC,  Northamptoo- 
square,  milkman. 

Hague,  n.  Hull,  haberdashor. 

Itvama.  J.  Covrntry-atrecl.  Ha^inarket,  jeweller, 
llhngwfiii^,  j.and  J.  Koowls,  Leeds,  tnachants. 
Jaima,  W,  West  Brant widi,  caBl<tnastQr. 

Jones.  J.  Brecon,  maltster.  . 

Kaince,  H.  Manstnne.  Dorsetdiurc,  cattle-dealer. 
Kenton.  J.  Stowon-the-Wold,  Gloueeetcrshtre, 
drafter. 

King,  J.  Ifiswich.  ironmonger. 

Kirby,  T.  Bethnal  green  road,  draper. 

Uncaetw,  J.  jun.  Bcthnal^ocn  road,  butcher. 


Purdie,  J.  Siae-lane,  merchant. 

Read,  J.  ami  J.  Jacob,  Love-lane,  cIoth-workeT^- 
Reynolds,  T.  W'eslbury,  W’iKs,  clothier. 

Roberts,  C.  AUlcrmaston,  Berkshire,  malbter. 
Robmson,  F.  New  Maltoo,  Yorkshire,  spint-mcr. 
chanL 

Smith,  J.  Camomile-street,  tailor. 

Smith,  W’.  T.  E.  Kcnton-strcct,  Brunswick- squstf. 

carpenter. 

Stevens,  J.  Harrington  Toxteth-park,  near  u 
pool,  joiiuer. 

St^hens,  R.  Goswell-fitreet,  saddler. 
ittaDom.  J.  aen.  Bishop  W’ilton,  Yorkshire,  w 
chet  .  ^ 

Sykss,  T.  Bath  Fjuiton,  Somenetshim,  ekiW- 
'Iconic,  M.  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  in«W"- 
Thbaudino,  C.  J.  Ctevelaiw-etreel,  Mik 
ailk-dyer.  .  _ 

Welcker,  M.  and  J.  F.  Lecester-squarc.  tolors- 
Wdton.  N.  RredfleM,  Sullblk.  horse-dealer- 
Wklger,  A.  BuckfasUeigh,  Devonshire,  smoon 
draper. 

Wilson,  T.  CarUsIe,  coaeh-maker. 

Wood,  T.  Lane-end  ,Staf!br(tehirc,  curner. 


1s>2jO 


Regis  te  r. — Ra  nkru  pis. — Ohiiu  a  rp. 


VirHABETICAL  LIST  of  SCOTCH  BANKRUPTCIES  and  OlN’IDENDS,  aiinoVUlCCtl 

‘  '  '  July  1823  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


sequestrations. 

Aitken.  James,  merchant  and  warehouseman  in 

At  Hugh.  Parkh^d  of  Da’ziel. 

Alexander,  printer  m  Dundee. 

(;ciilcs,  Willuam,  vintner  in  Inverness. 

M'  Xrthur,  Peter,  merchant  in  Inverary. 

Miukintosh  At  Bell,  merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Mdntyre,  Peter,  shoemaker  and  leather-mer¬ 
chant  in  Glasgow. 

M'Neil,  James  &  Co.  manufacturers,  A:c.  m  Glas  • 
cow.  .  . 

Matheson,  John,  late  tanner  in  Inverness,  now 
taik>inan  of  Drynie. 

MotTat,  .Alexander,  merchant  in  Airdrie. 

NoiLson,  George,  merchant  and  spirit-tlealer  in 
Airdrie. 

Cap.  John,  Candlemaker  in  Edinburgh. 

lliusell  Thomas,  plasterer  in  Glasgow. 

Singer,  Adam,  merclunt  and  grocer  in  Aberdeen. 

.<tc\en.son,  John,  At  Co.  dyers,  printers,  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  Glasgow. 

Wrung,  Alexander,  ship-owner  and  merchant  in 
Perth. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Carswell,  Walter  A:  George,  and  Rolrert  Carswell 
At  Co.  inaiiufacturers  in  Paisley ;  by  J.  M ‘Ga¬ 
vin,  accountant  in  Glasgow. 

Clark,  John,  junior,  merchant  in  Inverness ;  by 
Robert  Murray,  accountant  there. 

Currie,  Hugh,  salt-merchant  in  Saltcoats ;  by  John 
Kerr,  writer  in  Glasgow. 

Cushney,  AVilliam,  merchant  in  Abenlcen ;  by  A. 
AVebster,  advocate  there. 

Douglas,  John,  draper  in  Dunrfries;  by  John 
1  lair,  drajier  there. 

Gordon,  James  At  M.  cattlc-<lealers,  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright;  by  J.  Niven,  Kirk.udbright. 

M'Donald,  Win.  At  Alex,  merchants  in  l  ldinburgh ; 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  mercliant  there. 

Pringle,  James,  tanner  in  Haddington ;  by  Tho¬ 
mas  begat,  Millhill,  Musselburgh. 

Tenant  At  Co.  merchants  in  Edinburgh;  by  Do¬ 
naldson  A:  Hamsav,  W.  S.  there. 

Thomson,  Andrew,  ship-owner,  AA’cst  AVemyss; 
by  J.  L.  C(X>per,  writer,  Kiikcaldv. 

Watt,  John,  junior,  late  mcrcliantin  kdinburgh  ; 
by  J.  .Spence,  accountant  there. 


(0]b{tuav|). 


THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN. 

Dioil  at  his  Mouse,  at  Stockbridge,  Eilinburgh, 
nil  the  stli  of  July,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  rmrtrait- 
jiainlcr  to  hi.s  Majesty.  The  talents  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  and  excellent  i>erson  have  done  much  ho¬ 
nour  to  .Scotland,  and  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as 
a  iHirtrait  painter  in  the  same  class  with  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Lawrence.  His  full-length  pictures  of 
flic  I^rl  of  Hopetoun,  Lord  Fre<lerick  Campbell, 
•'ir  DaWd  Baird,  Adam  Holland,  Esq.  Glengarry, 
and  many  more,  might  be  mentioned  as  proofs 
that  he  was  equally  remarkable  for  correctness 
i-d  Jnwing,  freeilom  of  jienciling,  brilliancy  of 
eolouiing,  and  a  personification  of  character  not 


eolouiing,  and  a  personification  of  character  not 
less  vigorous  than  graceful  He  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  producing  in  every  instance  the 
striking  and  agreeable  likeness,  and  of  in¬ 
dicating  intellectual  expression  and  dignity  of  de- 
nii-anor,  wherever  they  appeared  in  the  original ; 
often  approaching  in  nis  portraits  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  historical  painting.  His  modesty  was 
cntul  to  his  merit ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
tlie  young  cuididates  for  public  favour,  he  wa.s 
unihffinly  lund,  communicative,  and  liberal;  and 
on  all  (Kscasions  hail  the  candour  to  bestow  just 
pnuse  on  rival  excellence. — The  Royal  Academy 
n  in  testimony  of  their  high  estimation 

'  elected  him,  first  an  associate,  and 

academidan,  without  solicitation. 
Majesty,  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
Hiferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  uiwn  the 
sUnguishrf  artist,  we  do  not  recollect  any  oc- 

a  more  universal  feeling  of  sa- 
twaction  was  expressed. 

were  more  acceptable  than 
IKissessed  a  cheerful  disposi- 
of  «  wnse,  and  an  inexliaustible  store 

‘domestic  relations,  no  man 
PincM  •  revive  a  greater  degr^  ofhap- 

opportunities  of  see- 
nlfh  thp  1°  •'ja  family,  will  ever  che- 

qualities^^  amiable  and  endearing 

w  ^  *  niember  of  the  Royal  Society 
'«demvM?pi’  “  member  of  the  late  Imp^al 
nf  Sew  if  *  membor  of  the  Academy 

■leaved  a  before  his  death 

DUKE  OF  ROXBURGIIE. 

Oie  Pair  1*®?^  ^  Fleurs,  in  Roxburghshire, 

^  January  173fi.  lie  was 
««  of  Sir  Hary  Inn^  of  Innes,  Bart 


and  of  Anne,  second  daughter  of  .Sir  James  Grant 
of  Grant,  Bart.  His  great-grandfather,  S^r  Jamt's 
Innes  of  Innes,  mamed,  in  IdfJii,  Margaret  Ker, 
third  daughter  of  Hary  laml  Ker,  son  of  Robert, 
first  Earl  of  Roxburghe,  and,  as  the  lineal  male 
descendant  of  this  marriage,  his  Grace  was,  after 
a  long  and  ex^iensive  litigation,  a(ljudge<t  by  the 
House  of  Peers  to  lie  the  undoubted  heir  to  the 
honours  .and  estates  of  Roxburghe.  His  Grace 
Kucceeded,  in  these  honours  and  estates,  AVilliam, 
fourth  Duke,  who  die<l  in  IKD.'),  and  who  was  the 
last  of  the  male  line  of  William,  secoiul  Earl  of 
Roxburghe. 

The  family  of  Innes  of  that  ilk  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  it  possesseil  large  and  valuable  es¬ 
tates  in  the  district  of  Moray  for  many  genera- 
tioas.  The  first  of  the  family  we  find  on  recon  I 
is  Berowaldus  Flandrensis,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  rank  and  distinction,  and  made  a 
great  figure  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.,  alxiut 
the  years  ll.W  or  11,56.  The  late  Duke  wa.s  tlu* 
two-and-twentieth  generation  from  Berowaldus, 
in  a  direct  male  line;  and  it  was  rem.arke<i  by 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  in  his  history  of 
the  house  of  Innes,  that  in  all  the  long  course  of 
their  succession,  they  were  fortunate  in  three 
things :  ”  First,  that  meir  inheritance  never  went 
to  a  woman ;  next,  that  none  of  them  ever  mar¬ 
ried  an  iU  wife;  thirdly,  that  no  friend  ever  suf¬ 
fered  for  their  debt"  His  Grace’s  father  »was  a 
staundi  friend  to  (tovemment  durii^  the  rebel¬ 
lion  in  174.5,  and  was  of  great  service  in  aidii^ 
the  exertions  made  at  that  time  among  the  dis¬ 
affected  clans  of  the  north,  by  his  illustrious  and 
ill-requited  kinsman,  Duncan  Forties,  in  favour 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  AVhilst  tlie  rebel 
forces  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Innes  lloiuie, 
the  Duke,  then  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  very 
narrowly  escaptMl  being  shot  by  a  passing  High¬ 
lander,  who  dischargea  his  piece  at  tne  door  where 
his  Grace  was  standing,  and  missed  him  only  by 
a  few  inches. 

His  Grace  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period 
of  Hfe,  and  served  in  tferinany  with  reputation 
during  the  seven  years’  war.  He  ha<i  a  comiiany 
in  the  HSth  regiment  of  foot  in  the  year  17«>n,  and 
in  the  58th  regiment  of  foot  in  177u.  In  17^4,  he 
was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  estate  of  In¬ 
nes.  In  1769.  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  .Sir 
John  Wray  of  Glentworth,  in  tne  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Bart,  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Fairfax  Nor- 
clilfb,  of  Langton,  in  the  ocninty  of  York, 
and  after  her  dec^uic,  without  issue,  in  1807,  he 
married,  secondly,  his  present  Duchess,  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  (,’harlewootl,  E<q. 
of  AVindlesham.  His  only  surviving  child,  now 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  wm  iiom  at  Fhxirs  on  the 
Pith  dav  of  July  1816. 


yj  lif^tstcr. — Ohiiuanj.- 

iiiluk|HiMMi  .iu>l  itmnt'*»ancc  liw  (irwc  was, 
III  tiw  t*arly  year^,  .n  iiKulfl  of  iniwoiiinc  beauty, 
.Hill  lleynold<  never  cxeraseil  hw  talents  on  a 
liner  subject,  lliaii  when  he  traced  the  likeness 
at  |»resiiit  in  the  collection  at  Hours.  Ilis  (Jrace 
retained,  in  old  a^e,  a  noble  and  eoininanding 
}>ro«iU'C,  and  we  nave  seldtun  seen,  even  at  a 
much  less  advaiu'etl  jierioil  of  life,  any  one  exhi¬ 
bit,  till  hu  last  faUl  illness,  fewer  symptoms  of 
declining  age.  Smw  the  ik-tiikI  of  making  Kleurs 
hu  ordiiury  plaivof  resiuenw,  he  invariably  pa- 
tmnixed  and  gave  his  liberal  and  effleient  aid  to 
cr  ery  undert^iog  which  he  conceived  had  for  its 


—  liirthx. — Murria^cs.  uAup. 

object  the  happiness,  ivmifort,  or  iniprovciiRnt 
of  the  eoininunity.  The  revenues  of  Ins  priiKrU 
estate  he  ex|ren«ied  with  judicious  munifUvner; 
and  on  every  side  wc  trai-e  the  effects  of  his  hour’ 
ly  and  p  ubiic  spirit.  His  charity,  coHjpeiatiiiu 
with  that  of  his  amiable  Duchess,  was  as  uaspar- 
ing  as  it  was  w’ell  rlireeted.  His  sense  of  hoiitsir 
would  have  done  eredit  to  the  purest  age  of  chi¬ 
valry  ;  and  ik)  man,  of  any  rank  or  station,  sectii- 
ed  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  made  iu  pn. 
cejrts  more  steadily  his  rule  of  eoiKluet. 


lURTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


DIRTIIS 

IKio.  .lunc  At  Famliam,  Dorset,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  S.  Stuart,  Bart,  a  sun  and  heir. 

!M.  At  laxhnaw  Castle,  ljuiy  Agnew,  .i  soa 
■JK  At  Canisell  Park,  the  l^y  of  Sir  Joseph 
HaddiflT.  Hart,  a  ilaiighter. 

.\t  Ixichgilnln^,  the  Larly  of  Capt.  Niel 
M'Lai’hlan,  of  Kilnoehanoch,  a  son. 

—  In  Flirt  Street,  Nortli  Ijcith,  the  wife  of 
I.Miit  Chailee  Smith,  Royal  Navy,  a  son. 

•lO.  .\t  Merehiston  llouse,  near  Hlinburgh,  Mrs 
Heidnime,  of  Clarkington,  a  daughter. 

—  M  (•lenralliK-h  1  louse.  West  Tarbert,  the 
laidy  of  l.ieut.  James  Wright,  tilth  foot,  of  twin 
.sons. 

July  1.  In  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  t'nok,  a  daughter. 

If.  At  Cnugffower,  Mrs  Blackburn,  of  Killeam, 
a  son. 

i.  At  Ballygiblin,  countv  of  Cork,  the  I-arly  of 
Willuun  Wnxon  Becher,  fcsq.  a  daughter. 

S.  At  Ilojictoun  House*,  the  Countess  of  Hopc- 
toun,  a  daughter. 

♦s  At  Crargleith  House,  Mr*  Fleming,  a  son. 

K.  At  (kiicva,  tlie  Laily  of  Major -<  leneral  Sir 
Wm.  Inglis,  K.C.B.  a  son.' 

!».  .\t  Kihnburgh,  the  Ijwly  of  Sir  J.amcs  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Bart.  M.i*.  a  son. 

—  At  Portobclk),  the  lady  of  Donald  Charles 
Cameron,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

11.  Mrs  Clay,  Dykiihead,  a  daughUT. 

1.'^  .\t  Beaver  Hall,  near  i^inburgh,  Mrs  Major 
Ihiglc,  a  daughter. 

I  i.  At  V^  ooil.sloe,  the  Larly  of  George  Seott  El¬ 
liot,  of  lainesUNi,  a  daughter. 

—  Mr#  Haillie  of  Culteraller,  a  still-lmm  son. 
la.  At  I'klinbamet,  Mrs  Colquhoun  .Stirling,  a 
daughter. 

19.  .\t  Otterston,  Fifcshire,  the  lady  of  Uear- 
.\dmiral  Moubray,  C.  B.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cockenne,  Mrs  H.  F.  Cadcll,  a  son. 

*ja  At  I'xlinburgh,  the  lady  of  John  Archibald 
( 'amplirll.  Esq.  a  arn. 

W.  At  Castle  Craig,  the  Hon.  Lady  Gibson  Car- 
imrhacl,  a  son. 

?♦.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Dr  Sy-monds,  a  son. 

At  kirkaJdy,*Mrs  .Stark,  a  son. 
lately.  At  Great  Russel  Street,  London,  the 
Lady  of  James  Loch,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

iSi*.  Nov.  2S,  At  Boolunsliur,  East  Indies, 
Hugh  Smyth  Mcrrrr,  Farj.  of  the  Horu  East  Irnlia 
Goiniany  s  medical  seix  iie,  Bengal  establLsIiment, 
>«Hingest  Min  of  Uir  deceased  Hugh  Smyth  Mer- 
Frances,  fourtli  daughter  of  the 
IjcutenanWienend  Hugh  SUtford,  of  the 
lUngai  army. 

Dec.  a.  At  Padang,  East  Indies,  William  Pur- 
of  the  Baron  Vamler  Ca- 
inUra,  in  the  Dutch  East  India  serv  ice,  to  Comc- 

lia  Ltiuua,  daughter  of - Intnkl,  Ksq. 

IK.i.  J^  l.k  At  9uiloii,  in  the  East  Indies, 
r ajitain  t  li^  F.  Once,  of  the  Hon.  C«nnany-i 
ni^w^  and  Ma.>^  AUemlanl  at  Vtiikm,  U>  Mar- 

^  J»>»«  Amott, 

fjq.  ArtMKir,  ronaniiuv. 

II.  At  I^ndas,  district  of  (kw,  I’piier 
<  aiiwU.  R^^  Brmc,  fj-y.  hsnister  at  law  i/m- 

daugh¬ 
ter  thi  htc  John.toQ  Butkr,  of  Nugara,  Fs<i. 


June  18.  At  Torboll,  Suthcrland^hirc,  Wilium 
Murray,  junior,  E.<4u.  to  Jane,  third  dauglUer  of 
Kenneth  Mackay,  Esq.  ('onvener  of  that  county. 

26.  At  ChelUmham,  the  Rev.  John  Netheiton 
HarwanI,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ilarwanl,  of 
Hartlebury,  Worcestershire,  to  Harriet,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  RiehanI  Butler,  &q.  of  West-hall,  ni-ar 
Cheltenham. 

58.  .At  Edinburgh,  Etlward  .Stock,  F.^.  of  Pop¬ 
lar,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  bi¬ 
nes,  Bart. 

50.  At  Gladswood,  near  Melrose,  George  0.  Hill. 
Esq.  Gower  Street,  Bedford  ."^uare,  London,  to 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Anderson,  Esq. 
of  Gladswood. 

—  At  Ixxrhgair  House,  Lieut  Niel  Campbell, 
of  the  9th  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry,  to 
Isabella  Ann,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Charles 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Lukuary. 

—  At  Glasgow,  John  Wakefield,^  jim.  Eso.  of 
Broughton  Ixxlge,  Lancashire,  to  Frances,  eldest 
tiaugnter  of  Sir  James  M’Aithur,  (llasgow. 

—  At  Ayr,  .Mr  John  Fletcher,  surgeon  in  Irvmc, 
to  Miss  Agnes,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry 
Cowan,  hanker,  Ayr. 

July  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry 
Yoike,  M.A.  vicar  of  Bishop  Middleham,^  county 
of  Durhun,  and  rector  of  .St  Cuthberfs,  V  ora,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  the 
Hon.  Mark  Napier. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Adam  Wylie,  Smeaton, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Hew  Bum,  Esq- 
North  Berwii-K. 

—  At  Portroae,  the  Rev.  Robert  Milne,  Clian- 
lain  of  Fort  George,  to  Jane  Gordon,  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  ('olin  Matheson,  Eaq.  of  Bennet^dd. 

—  Mr  John  Harrison,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  to 
Christiana,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Uaillie,  Esq.  ,  , 

5.  At  Largs,  D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  Profes^  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Gliigow,  to  Mist  ChM- 
nock,  only  daughter  <n  the  late  Robert  Charoock, 

At  Ketso,  the  Rev.  James  Porteous,  -W- 
burgh,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Bo 
bison,  merdiant  there. 

—  At  Tain,  James  Harper,  Eaq.  distiller,  Clynr 
lish,  to  Jane  Baillie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  latr 
James  Innes,  F^.  .Agent  for  the  Bank  of  ScoUaiw 
there. 

5.  At  EImn,  Patrick  Cameron,  Esq.  {? 

Ann,  dau^ter  of  George  F'enlon,  Esq.  Shenn- 
Substitute  of  Fllginshire.  .  ,, 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Mr  Henry 
second  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  H*™' 
wood,  to  Ijidy  Louisa  Thynne,  fj, 

daughter  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchiooe*  « 

7.  At  Liverpool,  Ralph  Smith,  Esq.  of  Mm 

burgh,  to  Saran  Phillips,  eMcst  daughter  w  ^ 
late  C'aptain  Brid^  or  the  Hon.  East  Indu  Com¬ 
pany’s  service.  ^ 

.  —  At  Gtaagow,  James  Ellis,  Esq.  merdmn^ 
ChrisUna,  second  daughter  of  William  Watson- 
Esq.  writer.  -  «  d  v 

—  At  FkUnburgh,  Lieut.  William  * 

to  Jessie,  youngt^  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  ai  • 
drew  Biss^  writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev*.  Alex.  Marph^»* 
minister  of  the  yiarish  of  Gahpie,  J^tMrUnd»niiT, 
to  Agnes,  teennd  daughter  of  the  late  Ro**^ 
A'muig,  Fjq.  writer  in  F^nbutyth.  . 

8.  At  FMinburgh,  Hobt  Dav  icUoo,  Esq-  * 
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VlUa.  to  Joan.  .Uiughter  of  John  Matthewson, 

‘lufi'S-uSlburgh.  the  Rev.  Alex.  Ilarvev, 
Kilnumock.  to  Mary,  youmjest  daughter  of  Mr 
\\  liter  Snowden.  ha.unburgh. 

KU  \t  London.  Mr  Macilonald.  eldest  son  of 
(Miiend  IkKxille.  aivl  nephew  of  Lonl  Macdoi^d, 
t »  Mis#  Havard,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  cetebra- 
M  Chevalier  Ba>'ard,  whose  character  will  for 
.Aor  live  in  n.'apei't  and  athniration,  as  being 

••  Saas  iieur  et  sans  reproche." 

11  At  Damiok,  Mr  Robert  Rlaikie,  of  Holy- 
ilean’  to  Miss  V  iolet  Smith,  voungest  tlaughter  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Smith,  of  Damick. 

15.  \t  Churston  Ferrers,  Devon,  (  olonel  W  il- 
luun  Wood,  to  Charlotte  Klizabeth,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  Edward  Dix,  R.  N. 

17.  At  I-ondon,  Colonel  Mackinnon,  to  Anne 
Jane,  eUlest  daughter  of  John  Dent,  Esq.  Member 
of  Parliament. 

‘A).  At  IVterhcatl,  Mr  Ogilvie  Will,  Postmaster, 
to  Margaret,  eldest  (Uiughter  of  George  Gordon, 
of  Auohleuchries. 

ifi.  At  tklinburgh,  I^wis  Evans,  Esq.  surgeon, 
|,ondon,  to  Miss  Mary  Athill,  daughter  of  the  late 
lion.  James  Athill,  ot  the  islaml  of  Antigua. 

1*3.  At  F.dinburgh,  Henry  Murray,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Burlin. 

—  At  Newhall,  William  Davidson,  Esa.  writer 
in  Glasgow,  to  Anne,  eldest  ilaughter  of  William 
llussey,  F.sq. 

DEATHS. 

IS‘22.  Sept.  At  Hob(K‘ken,  near  New  York,  Mrs 
Thomas  Allen,  formerly  of  Tweetlside,  Peebles. 

Nov.  X  In  Bengal,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  forty  of  whien  he  had  servetl  in  India,  Li«i- 
Unont-Colonel  James  Maxwell,  youngest  son  of 
the  Late  John  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Broomfiolm. 

1S‘.'5.  Jail.  At  Maticapoor,  island  of  Ceylon,  En¬ 
sign  Hobert  Grahame  Gc^es,  of  the  S5d  regi¬ 
ment,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M  illiam  Geddes,  of  the  same  r^ment. 

17.  At  Bombay,  Lieut.  John  Gilbert,  20th  regi- 
meiiL 

‘.M.  At  Tritehinopoly,  Himlottan,  Mungo  Park, 
M.  D.  eldest  son  ot  the  late  Mungo  Park. 

29.  .\t  the  Presidency  (Madras),  Lieutenant  and 
Aiimtant  William  Graliani,  of  the  1st  battalion 
Mth  regiment  N.  I.  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Mrs  Graham,  of  Ixingtown. 

March  7.  At  Serampore,  of  cholera  morbus,  ha¬ 
ving  been  ill  only  one  day,  tlie  Rev.  W'm.  W'ard, 
Baptist  Missionary  at  that  place. 

On  board  the  Hon.  ('umpany’s  ship  London, 
frmn  China,  Mr  William  Grant,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  lieorge  Grant,  late  minister  of  Mortlach. 

April  8.  At  the  island  of  Grenada,  James,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Urquhart,  minister  of  Ross- 
Loen,  R<)«s-shire. 

1;  island  of  St  Vincent,  James 

M'tauI.Esq.  ofBelvidere. 

June.  At  Inverness,  agetl  37»  Lieutenant  Alex, 
‘‘‘'b;  of  the  27th  regiment,  and  second  son 
m  w  late  Rev.  John  Fraser,  minister  of  Kihno- 

WfL 

LA.  At  Winburgh,  Dr  John  Thomson,  R.  N. 

Durris,  the  Rev.  William 
of  that  parish,  in  the  79th 

A  il*  of  his  ministry. 

~  a!  u  Mr  James  Kirkwood,  junior. 

the  Hon.  Clara  Mary 
•i’fteen,  second  daughter  of  the 
‘Light  Hon.  Urd  Elibank. 

~  M  Old  Hall,  near  Ware,  Thos,  Cleghom,  Esq. 
Thomas  sherrifT,  late  shipmaster  in  Dunbar, 
•gw  seventy-two  years. 

lat^  daughter  of  Mr  David  Balderston, 

rf  the  Customs,  Poit  Glasgow. 

third  “  ^  of  his  age,  James, 

—  Ar*r^  Robert  Strang,  merchant. 

- 1!  Davidson,  Esq.  W.S. 

hrtrfii, ,  Mrs  Isabella  Stormonth,  re- 

‘“•f  *e*w»il  Rector  ot  the  gram* 

“®*“'  London,  Samuel  Char- 
m;  second 

-  A  Dr  Somerville,  Jedburgh. 

L^.in  o*  Campbel- 

l^.^r^S^'TofKirkcud^t.  * 

at  the  advanced  age  of  81,  Mr 
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Williiun  Cixnnbe,  the  author  of  “  The  I)iaboii.i«i.'* 
“  The  'Four  of  Dr  Syntax,"  and  many  other  works. 

June  19.  At  his  house,  Ixrith  Walk,  Cluirles 
Fraser,  of  Williamston,  Esq. 

—  Mr  Robert  Dgle,  of  the  finu  of  t)gle,  Dun¬ 
can,  and  Co.  book^llers,  lavndon. 

—  .At  Paisley,  Mr  Alex.  Higgar,  manufacturer. 

—  At  Versailles,  in  Frainx*,  Isabella,  wife  of 

Major-Genetal  John  Muriay. 

20.  At  his  house,  ('anongate,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
William  Burton,  merchant. 

—  At  Rothic  House,  James  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Ro- 
thie. 

21.  At  New  York,  after  a  severe  ami  protractcvl 
illness,  W  illiam  Ulaekie,  Esrp  late  mereiiant  in 
Glasgow,  ageil5I. 

—  On  Ixxird  his  yacht,  at  Penxance,  uniler  an 
attack  of  apo{)lcxv,  ('harlcs  Ramus,  F^sti.  age<i  S.’. 

22.  At  Helensburgh,  aged  27,  Mr  Peter  .s. 
Whyte,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  George  Cunnmghanie,  Esij.  hiur- 
veyor-General  of  tlie  Customs. 

25.  James  V'oung,  Esq.  of  Scarlet  Hall. 

—  .At  Forres,  Mrs  Muepherson,  widow  of  the 
late  Amlrew  Maepherson,  Es<].  of  BaiU'hor:  and, 
on  the  5tli  January  last,  at  Dehlie,  her  only  son. 
Major  Robert  M.aeplierson,  of  tlie  Hon.  East  India, 
Comiiany ’s  service. 

—  At  London,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cardi¬ 
gan,  after  a  short  and  painful  illness. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr  James 
M'lnnes,  S.S.C.  Prince’s-Street. 

—  At  Catharine  Bank,  Mrs  Margaret  Spalding, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ircl^d,  North  Leith. 

—  I.ately.  At  Edinburgh.'Mrs  Julia  Ho|)e,  spouse 
of  Mr  Thomas  Manners,  W.  S.  and  depute-elerk 
of  Session. 

—  At  Litchfield,  Margaret  Sargant,  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  that  dty,  having  entered  the  lU  Ith 
year  of  her  age,  in  the  full  (lossession  of  all  her 
faculties,  having  been  able  to  use  the  needle,  and 
to  move  about  almost  to  the  last,  without  assist¬ 
ance. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Mai^aret  M'Laren. 

2.5.  At  Louth  Hall,  Thomas  Lord  Baron  Louth, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Moyes,  cutler,  (.’ol- 
lege-Street. 

—  At  Banff*,  Mrs  Isobel  Milne,  late  of  Mill  of 
Boyndie,  in  the  8ist  year  of  her  age. 

27.  .At  Aberdeen,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Jean  Mitchell,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex,  ^lit- 
chell,  E^.  of  Colpna. 

—  At  ^nburgh,  Mr  Oliver  Howie,  builder. 

28.  At  Ballechin  House,  Perthshire,  Miss  Marion 
Slate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Craigie,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  me  late  John  Craigie,  F.sq.  of 
boc* 

29.  At  Porterfield  Cottage,  near  EAlinburgh,  in 
the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Dr  William  Farquliarsun, 
physician  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Dartmouth,  Mrs  Mary  French,  widow  of 
Henry  Duncan,  E^.  late  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy. 

—  At  Ladykirk,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
Agnes  rampbell,  widow  of  the  late  Wni.  Cami>- 
tx;ll,  of  Oueenshill,  Esq. 

—  At  Elie,  Fifeshire,  Miss  Maltman. 

—  At  Farleyer,  John  Menzies,  k:«i. 

50.  Mr  Alex.  I.eslie,  of  Conduit-Street,  I.ondun. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Daniel  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
Gilkerscleugh. 

—  At  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  Octavius  Graham 
Gilchrist,  E.sq.  a  distinguished  literary  character, 
at  the  early  age  of  13  years. 

July  1.  At  the  manse  of  Newhills,  in  which  pa¬ 
rish  he  had  been  25  years  minister,  the  Rev.  (leorge 
Allan,  in  the  G6th  year  of  bis  age,  and  41st  of  his 
ministry. 

—  At  Shrewsbury,  after  a  short  illness,  George 
Bowen,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the  White. 

2.  In  London.  Major  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  I;^.  of  Huntfleld,  Lanarkshire- 

—  At  Eoinburgh,  Major  Walter  Maegibbon, 
late  of  the  57th  regiment,  eldest  sont  ana  at  Ca¬ 
diz,  in  De(^ber  last,  Mr  Arehd.  Maegibbon, 
surgeon  in  that  city,  fifth  son,  of  the  late  Neil 
Maegibbon,  Esq.  Inverary.  . 

—  At  Windsor,  LieuU-Colonel  J.  W.  Ueatly, 
C.  B.  Major  in  the  Royal  Fwiikers. 
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July!?.  At  St  Ann's  Bmo,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Tho 
Sludi',  sonl  and  nurservinan. 

—  At  Mayflrld,  Mrs  Nlary  Lyon  Alston,  wife  of 
Juhu  May,  E^q. 

5.  At  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Hope,  of  no]>ehousc. 

—  At  cirteniKK,  John  Tianlner.  at  the  advanced 
pffcof  IhA.  He  was  t  native  of  Crawfordsdyke, 
:in<l  was  bom  in  the  year  17‘Jtl.  Early  in  life  he 
was  a  intTi+umt  seairian,  but  was  inipre:>sed  into 
his  Ma)esty’s  navy,  and  served  on  boanl  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  sltii)  E«)lus,  of  AS  ffnns,  and  fSO  men,  eom- 
ntanded  by  ('aptain  (aiUrwards  Admiral)  John 
F.lliot,  when  that  gallant  olhee*  fought  and  caj>- 
tured  the  Krcneh  sliip  Lc  Maresehal  Belknste,  Of 
1 1  gum,  and  ?_*<;  men,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
'I'hurot,  on  the  SSth  of  March  17(>l*,  off  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

4.  .Vt  Corstorphine,  ATr  George  Home,  ^uiof, 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  (  Hrlowric,  Magdalen,  eldest  daughter  of 
Uavid  Faleonar,  of  ('arlowrie. 

—  Mrs  Sarah  Jones,  wife  of  Mr  Jones,  of  the 
'rheatrc-Hoyal,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  inanse  of  Kilrenny,  Ann.  wrife  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  James  Browm,  minister  of  that  parish. 

f».  At  flilinburgh,  the  Rev.  Jo(ie|)h  Madntyre, 
I).  I),  minister  of  the  ^larish  of  Glcnorchv,  in  the 
righly-rinih  year  of  his  age  and  sixty-ftftJi  of  hU 
mimstry. 

f>.  At  FAlinbiirGh,  Mrs  Barbara  Munro,  age<l  87. 

—  .\l  Munayneld,  Mrs  EdniomUtounc,  of  New¬ 
ton. 

—  .\t  FenriUi,  William  Kerr,  aged  2?, 
voungi'st  son  of  the  deceased  Charles  Kerr,  Esq. 
late  cf  Abbotrule. 

—  .\t  Ixindon,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Arthur 
St  l.egiT. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age, 
Mr*  .Ann  Morison,  wridow  of  the  late  Rev.  Alex. 
Meanis,  minister  of  Cluny. 

7.  At  North  Berwick,  llobcrt  Oliver,  surgeon 
there,  aged  M). 

—  At  Berth,  Heru7  Ijtwrrie,  Esq.  of  I.aeestown. 

K.  .\t  Ardovie,  Mrs  .Speid,  of  Ardovie,  aged  88. 

—  At  iVansworth,  .Surrey.  Arehd.  I.cs]ic,  Esq. 

—  At  .St  lk*mar(fs  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  Henry 
llaehum,  Kuight,  Roval  .Academician,  and  Por¬ 
trait- iwinter  to  his  Majesty. 

—  At  Cerer.  Jean  Isahidla,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Campbell.  Esq.  of  Dalserf. 

At  Preston,  in  a  flt  of  apoplexy,  the  Rev. 
John  Harrison,  Incnimbant  Curate  of  (Jriinsurgh, 
near  Pret^on.  and  late  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
F'ree  ( trammar  School  at  the  latter  place. 

!».  At  his  house.  OreencDd,  near  Edinburgh. 
Ihehard  Barnard,  Esq. 

July  9.  At  Lochdotmrt,  Miss  Catharine  Camp¬ 
bell. 


July  17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elir.  KcUy,  in  the 
9(ith  year  of  her  age. 


in.  At  Pitoaithly,  Isaac  Watt,  Esq.  merchant. 
Dundee. 

—  At  Port  Seton,  Agnes  Clerk  Hay,  wife  of  John 
Irving,  Em.  W.  S. 

11.  At  Bath,  Mr*  Anne  Mackenzie,  relict  of 
Alexanuer  Mac4auuo.  Fani.  W.  S. 

II.  At  ;Highain.  ntwr  Rf»che*ter,  I.a<ly  Stirling, 
relic<  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stirling,  of 
Bart. 

IS.  At  Kelso,  Mw  Wilson,  reiki  of  the  late  Dr 
W  iboii,  Cu^trcain,  ageil  7;i. 

—  -Al  F-«tinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Cockbum,  wife  of 
Mr  James  Mokie.  solicitor  at  law. 

—  At  Hanowgate.  John  nalzell.  Esq.  advocate. 
Fartfi-Street,  Edinburg 
—  At  Glasgow.  Captain  A.  Cathcart.  late  of  tJie 
9Ist  rnpRient 

Farquhar,  Comptroller 
iM  the  Customs  at  that  port. 

iV  V  ^  Jwnes  Walker,  aged  86. 

15.  At  Rdinburoh,  Mix  rtrandhm  Bair. 

“"V  ^inburan,  Alea.  (icorge,  Esq.^writer. 

’  Moor,  James  Morgan,  Eiq.  to  the 

W4h  ymr  of  hu  mi>. 
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19.  At  Fleurs,  his  Grace  James  Duke  of  Uox- 
burghe,  in  the  b8th  year  of  his  age. 

20.  At  Abcrcom,  Nr  Robert  Murray,  writer  m 
Edinburgh. 

21.  At  her  house.  Balmullo,  Miss  Sarah  \Ve>h. 

—  At  W'hiteruahes  Cottage,  Elizabeth  Milhr, 
wife  ot  Matthew  Parker. 

25.  At  Annfield  Cottage,  Lasswade,  El  ward 
llobertsoQ,  F^sq.  Secretary  to  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Scotland,  in  the  -lyili  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  FAlinlarrgb,  Mr  Alex.  Anderson,  Na  11. 
.South  Bridge. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  James  Watson,  E><i.  of 
RridgeeasUe. 

24.  At  Hanklieael,  near  Queansferry,  Mr  Davul 
Stotiart,  farmer. 

2.1.  At  FMinburgh,  John  Gordon  Lorimer,  »on 
of  the  late  M;  Robert  Lorimer,  wine^meiUiatit, 
Hanover-Street. 

26.  At  Barogill  Castle,  the  Right  Hun.  James. 
Earl  of  Caithness,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  Postmaster-General  for  .Scotland.  The 
Noble  Earl,  originally  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey, 
sueceeiled  to  the  F^rldom  of  Caithness,  m  hcir- 
malc  of  the  former  line,  witliout  the  fortune  thut 
ha<i  been  accustomed  to  supwirt  the  dignity  .  His 
eoin])eers,  however,  found  nis  Ixirdship  ^  ho¬ 
nourable  acquisition  to  their  ranks,  and  well  qua- 
lificti  to  uphold  whatever  befitted  the  ancient  title 
he  inherit^  The  Earl  of  Caithness,  in  every 
situation  in  life,  whether  of  a  private  or  ymbhe 
nature,  discharged  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  with  a  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  ity 
of  manners,  which  alike  became  the  nobleman 
and  gentleman,  whidi  endea^  him  to  all  ranks 
of  aociety,  and  secured  to  him  their  esteem  and 
admiration.  He  likewise  possessed  the  warmest 
affections  of  his  family  and  friends,  who  deplore, 
with  unfeigned  sorrow,  the  loss  they  have  sa^- 
tained,  aiHi  which  will  be  long  and  severely  felt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountv  over  which  he 
presided,  as  well  as  by  those  cirGes  in  pri'  ate  life 
who  knew  more  intimately  his  real  worth,  enno¬ 
bled  by  that  manliness  of  character  and  4h<»e 
Christian  v  irtues  by  which  this  good  man  was  «• 
eminently  disUnguished. 

—  At  Leith,  Ann  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr  Ro¬ 
bert  OgiK  ie,  merchant  there. 

31.  At  FkUnbuigh,  Mrs  Frances  Hay,  wife  of 
Mr  Campbell  Gardner,  writer,  Edinbuiih. 

Lately,  in  the  parish\of  Kirkbean,  Humphrey 
Philimore,  nearly  100  years  of  age.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Kent,  ana  believed  to  be  desoroded  from 
a  highly  respectable  family ;  indeed  his  character 
and  manners  confirmed  tM  supposition  He  en¬ 
listed  early  in  life,  from  an  untnown  cause,  as  a 
private  soldier,  made  several  campaign^  and  wa* 
one  of  those  who  supported  General  Wdfe  when 
he  received  his  mortal  wound  at  Qhiebee. 

—  At  Falmouth,  afterjs  long  and  painful  illncs«, 
R.  T.  Elphinstone,  R.  N.  ,  ,  . 

—  At  Dunse,  Janet  .Adanuoo,  widow  of  Jw” 
Currie,  carter,  aged  105.  . . . 

—  At  Gourock  House,  io  the  83d  year  of 
age,  Duncan  Darroch,  Esq.  of  Gourock. 

—  At  his  seat  In  Stafibrdriiire,  William  81^ 
herd  Kinneisley,  M.  P.  for  Newcastle-uniicr- 
Lyne.  •  ' 

—  At  Paris,  Mr  Nicholas  CUry,  formerly  mer¬ 
chant  In  Marseilles,  arid  who  han  aequir^ 
fortune  by  onmmerdal  speculation..  Mr  r*ary 
was  brother  to  the  present  Queen  of  Sweden  ant 
to  Madame  Jone]^  Bonaparte.  He  oonsUntly  r. 
fused  the  titles,  nonouis,  and  appolntmenu 
had  been  offer^  to  him.  ,  . 

Of  th^ellow  fever,  on  boanl  hi*  M^esty  I 
Bann.  onthe  ooast  of  Africa,  19.  Mr  Hen  ) 
Roxburgh,  son  of  the  late  Dr  Roxburgh. 
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